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CHIVALRY* 

By F. Rae, m.a. 

We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to 
please ourselves. Rom. xv. 1. 

One* of the virtues illuminated by this war is loyalty, and we 
have considered that. Another is chivalry. If ever there was a 
war of chivalry, this is one- We shall understand this best, if 
we begin by asking : 

What Chivalry is 

It could hardly be better described than in the words of our 
text. I will paraphrase them by borrowing the definition of a 
more modern writer who tells us chivalry is “ the enthusiasm of 
the strong for the rights of the weak”. That is substantially Paul’s 
idea, and I use this sentence instead of Paul’s because of the 
word enthusiasm. Chivalry is first of all then a virtue of the 
strong. It belongs to those who have power, who have something 
to give, who can cast their shield over others. It is the virtue 
of aristocracy , for the motto of aristocracy has always been 

* “noblesse oblige”. Rank is an obligation, rank means leadership, 

• rank means bearing the burdens of the weak, rank means “ not 
ple'asing ourselves”. It is the virtue of the wealthy , for they are 
well-provided, and to be well- provided is not to sit down in 
selfish ease but to care for the ill-provided. That is the meaning 
of wealth in a world where poverty abounds. A man’s wealth 

•A Sermon preached in Beecbgrove U. F. Church, Aberdeen, on the evening 
' of Sabbath, 16th May, 1915. 
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makes chivalry possible for him. It is the virtue of the physi- 
cally strong who can protect and fight for the physically weak, 
who can shield them from cruelty and suffering. It is the virtue 
of the spiritually wealthy especially, and therefore of the Church. 
For the Church is endowed with grace that it may care for 
the unenlightened and the ignorant and the ill-endowed. The" 
Church above all others should be chivalrous, should champion 
the rights of those who have little power *o champion them for 

themselves. When I sav chivalry is the virtue of rank au5 

*' *' ♦ 

wealth and power and knowledge, I do not mean that it is, always 
characteristic of those who have these gifts ; but that because 
they are noble and rich and strong and believing, chivalry is their 
duty and their opportunity. 

Again, chivalry is directed to the weak. We may have, 
we do have, duties to others who are on our level, who are as - 
rich as ourselves or at any rate not poor, who are as well-born 
or at any rate not ill-born, who are as strong or at any rate 
not weaklings, who are believing and therefore very likely res- 
pectable. But it is not chivalry we owe them. Chivalry is for 
the obscure, the ill-off, the oppressed, the people of no^account, 
the suffering, the dumb, the weary, the distressed. And ifc is the 
one supreme obligation of strength in all its forms to stand 
up for these, to champion their rights, to carry their load or_ 
lighten it, to protect them and guide them, and see that they 
get a chance in this world. It is an obligation because they are 
weak and we are strong. The strong are non to please them-- 
selves. They may have rights but they are not to exercise them' 
if they hurt the weak. They might say to themselves — “ We 
can do as we please, why should we not ? ” But if they said that, 
they would be lacking in chivalry. We that are strong ought 
not to please ourselves, says Paul. We ought to be chivalrous 
because we are strong and because there are weak people to help. 
The very power we have of any kind is a summons to consider 
and help and lift up the weak. That is why we are strong. 

But once more. Chivalry is an Enthusiasm. It is “the 
enthusiasm of the strong for the rights of the weak.” It is an 
ardour, a generous ardour for the cause of the weak that will 
run risks to champion them. Enthusiasts seldom - consider 
consequences. They brush these aside. They seldom stop to 
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be prudent. They would not be chivalrous if they were always 
prudent. It was in the highest degree imprudent of Dr. Johnson 
to carry a poor woman of the street on his back through the 
London streets to his lodging. It might have cost him his 
reputation. But do you think he considered that ? It was pre- 

* cisely because he did not consider that that his act was in the 
highest degree chivalrous. A strong man who sees a weak 
woman in trouble anti who stops to consider whether it would 
'be prudent of him to help her may be wise and cautious and far- 
seeing. and safe, but he will never be chivalrous. Chivalry is 
an enthusiasm that is chivalrous just because it goes to the help 
of the weak without any thought of consequences. 

"Is it dead now ? Is this noble virtue to be found among us to- 
day ? I have read lately two deliberate statements in the negative 

* sense. There is first the famous utterance of Burke — “ the age 
of chivalry is dead.” And there is the opinion, of a cool-headed 
man of the world, George W. Bussell, in his well-known 
book “ Collections and Ke-collections,” where he says : “ To-day 
chivalry seems to me extinct.” He would admit that it did once 
exist, ig days when knights “ rode abroad redressing human 
wrongs,” and in later days when aristocracy was really an aristo- 
cracy, that is,*a rule of the best, when rank did mean leadership 

. and protection and nobleness of conduct. He would probably 
.admit that even as late as the ] 9th century when men like 
. Wilberforee spent their lives in redressing the great human wrong 
? .of slavery there was chivalry among us. There were men like 
Wensell Phillips to whom Lowell wrote his fine sonnet — 

“ He stood upon the world’s broad threshold : wide 

* The din of battle and of slaughter rose : 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes : 

Many there were who made : great haste and sold 
Unto the coming enemy their swords. 

He scorned their gifts of fame and power and gold, 

And underneath their soft and flowery words 
Heard the cold serpent hiss : therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part.” 

But of our own day Mr. Bussell says : “ To-day chivalry seems 
to me extinct.” And there is much to confirm his judg- 
ment. If we cast our eyes back on the wars of our time has 
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there been one that could be called a war of chivalry ? Or if 
we take events like the Armenian atrocities which cried aloud 
for chivalrous intervention was there any sign of it '? If we think 
of our own country and the attitude of the great mass of the 
well-to-do towards poverty ; if we consider the weak cowardice 
of the authorities in a great emergency in face of the menace* 
of drink ; if we think of Japan’s conduct to China and of Italy’s 
prudent hesitation till she is sure she fs going to be on the 
winning side ; and finally, if we look at the ^most powerful dt- 
modem states, endowed with strength to be the protector of the 
weak and the saviour of the oppressed, yet making a god of sheer 
force, despising weakness, adopting devilish and foul means to 
gain her ends, cruel, ruthless, conscienceless, vile, making her 
own the principles of Hell, behaving with calculated ferocity, 
spurning every rule of right and truth to win victory — do we not ' 
feel that the judgment of this cool-headed onlooker has some- 
thing to say for itself ? 

Yet I am sure that he is wrong and that chivalry is not 
dead. Eor in the first place this is a war of chivalry if ever there 
was one. It has been undertaken by this country more than for 
anything else for the defence and succour of a weak people, for 
honour. That is the motive I am sure in the ^hearts of the 
great mass of my fellow-countrymen. That is whatrhas elicited . 
an outburst of enthusiasm that has swept into the ranks men who- 
never thought to lift a rifle or strike a blow, bookish men, men like . 
the sensitive and refined young Gladstone who has given his life for. t 
the cause, men like our own divinity students who looked to preach 
the Gospel and have gone to wield the gun, one of whom has" 
just perished in the strife. There may be other motives, but I. 
believe that what has drawn to the colours so vast a number of 
men of all ranks and minds has been the enthusiasm of chival- 
ry. The Spectator of May lath, gives a striking instance in 
point in the case of Lieut. R. W. Poulton Palmer, Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment, probably says the Times, the greatest Rugby 
three-quarter back of all time. “ He was,” writes a friend in 
the Spectator, “ and he was much more. At Rugby, at Oxford, 
at Reading, he concerned himself intimately with the lot of his 
less fortunate countrymen. As a captain, says the Times, he 
was a born leader. And to many of us it seemed, that he was 
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born to lead on fields other than those of international football. 
For recently he had inherited the position of a great captain of 
industry, while he had to the full that sympathy for labour 
which comes from practical experience in the shop and long- 
^endusing friendships begun in boys’ clubs, in mean streets, and 
‘cemented in many an August camp beside the sea. With him are 
buried hopes that will surely rise again. Indeed, his death is 
a but a -reminder of the Abiding miracle. This young man had all 
the world can give— fortune, fair renown, excellence in the field 
and in the schools, the love of all who knew him, the respect of 
* all who did not, and opportunity. He gave them all gladly, 
dying that all the world might live, in the spirit of the Man 
whom he was not ashamed to call Master. In our minds he 
leaves a fragrant memory, in our hearts a splendid hope.” 

It is told that when as a result of the Armenian massacres, 
wat broke out between Greece and Turkey in 1897, “ a young 
Englishman was travelling near the coast of Greece. He had 
youth and genius and money, a happy home and devoted friends. 
He had no natural turn for fighting, no obligations to Greece, no 
reason, .^s the world would judge, to choose anything but a life 
of ease and culture and enjoyment. But the voice reached 
him, and* he * straightway rose and followed it without delay. 
, On April 9,«1897, he wrote in his journal: “This may be the 
last notice I shall ever write in this book . . . I am off this 

• afternoon to enter to enlist in the Greek army ; and let this be 

* understood by those who may read this book, should I never return 

. .no one is responsible for the step I have taken, which to 
many may appear an act of madness, but to myself — the least 
.a man of honour can perform towards a country which, crying 
for liberty in the name of the Gross, has been insulted and 
thwarted by each so-called civilised power successively — 
“ Eighteen days later the writer of these noble words died glori- 
ously for Greece and freedom . . . and no one even knows the 

place where his body lies.” I believe there are many as noble 
and as chivalrous who have stepped forward at this crisis and for 
the same reason said “ Set down my name, Sit ! ” Can we say 
that chivalry is extinct in a world that has seen such a sight as 
that ?• 

There -is. another reason which ought to make us pause in 
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a hasty judgment against our time, and it is this — I can only 
mention it without enlarging on it — there have been many re- 
forms and many improvements in the lot of the poor and the 
weak in our social system in the past and it is worth while 
noticing that these movements for lifting the submerged up. have 
come from above. It is not the agitation of those beneath that 
has brought reform and betterment but the conscience of those 
who were well-to-do and comfortable, and not their conscience 
only but often their enthusiasm for the rights of the weak. And 
that means — what we can thank God for— that there is always 
a spirit of chivalry among us and that, however it may be hinder- 
ed and clouded and thwarted, it is always there. 

But it is hindered. If chivalry is not extinct, it is threat- 
ened, and never more seriously threatened, than to-day. It 
is threatened by unbelief. What has produced modem Germany 
has been an alliance between speculative unbelief and the naked 
military spirit that worships brute force. No nation could do 
what Germany is doing unless it had turned its back on Christ. 
And I believe that its present spirit is the direct fruit of its pro- 
gressive loss of faith in Christianity. And chivalry is threatened 
also and as seriously by the materialism that has more and more 
been taking possession of our modern world, the worship of 
comfort, the greed of gold, the hunger for mere material pros- 
perity. And what do these threatening facts mean but just the 
need of Christ. When the faith of the Gospel goes, these two 
enemies come in and chivalry has received its death-blow. , For 
the source of chivalry is Christ. It was born into the world 
when He cared for the weak, when He bore their burdens, 
when He died for the unworthy. Chivalry is nothing but the, 
spirit of Jesus. And all who have given of their strength 
to help the weak have walked in His steps and lived by 
His Spirit. It is Christ in the world that alone prevents weak 
nations being trodden out of existence, that alone summons 
to their help the strength of those peoples who yet retain a 
belief in His authority and the salt of His Spirit. It is Christ 
in a nation that awakens in its citizens the desire to lift up the 
down-trodden, to rescue the fallen, to help the drunkard to be 
sober, to stay the ravages of diseases that are creating poverty and 
misery. It is Christ in men that alone will keep ali.ve purity and 
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loyalty and generosity to those who, because of their weakness, 
need the chivalry of the strong. For chivalry is the beauty of 
Christianity. It is the service of honour before self-interest. It is 
the devotion of the best in us to the defence and succour of those 
who Jiave no claim on us but their weakness. Chivalry will 
*make the honour of women safe when nothing else will, and 
will breed heroism and manliness when nothing else will. 
And it will do this because it is an enthusiasm, an ardour, for 
the rights of the weak. The real security of a life is not good 
principles or good training, helpful and necessary as these are ; 
the security of a life in this world is that it is lived ardently, 
enthusiastically, and passionately. A life lived according to pru- 
dence, to self-interest, to rules i3 never safe and never very 
useful. But a life in which has been kindled the fine ardour of 
•chivalry is strong because of its spirit. “ No heart is pure,” it has 
been said, “ that is not passionate.” The heart is strongest, 
safest, purest, noblest, that feels the ardour of the spirit of 
chivalry ; in other words, that has been kindled by the fire of the 
Spirit of Jesus And therefore I say again that nothing has shown 
our world to-day, if we have eyes to see it, like the hellish out- 
burst of the passions of cruelty and greed of power and worship 
of force,— «nothing like this has ever occurred that has shown so 
_ eloquently tfce absolute necessity of Christ for the world if we 
sire to be saved from the rule of mere ruthless power and are to 
have still left to us, working its blessed fruits of heroism 
.and $oble service and gallant endeavour and purity and joy, 
this gracious and noble spirit which is the most beautiful 
fruit of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Do not let your hold of Christ 
^relax then. Never cease to seek to know Hijn better and to 
have Him as your treasure and to be His. And if you are an 
outsider so far as He is concerned, come to Him, seek Him, 
till you find Him and find that He has found you and holds 
you in His powerful and tender hands. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMERS OF NATE A MUNI. 

By V. Eangachari, m.a. 

(Part I) 

The first of the Vaishnava Aeharyas, as distinct from the Alvars, 
was the celebrated Natha Muni of Mannar Koil, otherwise 
known as Vlranarayanapuram in the Chidambaram taluk of 
the South Areot District. According to the Oiiniparamparas, ' 
the date of his birth is K. 3685, corresponding to 583-84 A.D. 
But the same authorities inconsistently say^that the Tamil year 
corresponding to it was Sobhalcrit, and not Sarcari, the true one." 
Sobhakrit really corresponded to 586-7 A-D. ; and as the chance 
of mistake in orthodox calculations is greater in regard to the _ 
number of the Kali year than in regard to the name of the year, 
we may take it for granted that Natha Muni’s birth was in 586-87. 
Now, the Tengalai Guruparampara says that he lived for the. long 
space of 330 years on account of his yogic power, and that he 
died 3 in 916 A.D- The Vadagalai Guruparampara, 1 on the 
other hand, maintains that he lived for 340 years. The.critical 
historian cannot of course accept the theory of yogic longevity. 
He will have to take the attribution of such a long life to mean 
simply that Natha Muni lived for more than the fulhspan of 100 , 
years. Assuming then that he lived for at least 100 years, the. 
question now to be determined is whether the alleged date . 
of his birth is to be accepted and the date of his death adjusted • 
accordingly, or whether the date of his death is to be accepted 
and that of his birth adjusted in accordance with it. It seems- 
to me that there is no other alternative than to make the date 
of his death the starting point of our calculation ; for the alleg- r 
ed date of his birth 586 A.D. is untenable. It is in the first 
place too early. It is inconsistent with the dates of the 

1 See the Teiigalai Gurujparampara-prabhava, 1909, p. 106 and Vadagalai 
Guruparampara-prabhavam, 1913, pp. 30 and 32. The exact date given by these 
is : K. 3585, Sobhakrit ; month of Ani (June) ; 13th clay of the bright lunar fort- 
night,— a Wednesday. The 1892 edn. of T. G. does not give any date while the 
1872 edn. of V. G. gives K. 3684 instead of 3685. 

* See Dikshit’s Calendar, Table I, XVIII. 

8 T. G. 1909, p. 183. It took place in the month of Masi (February) in year 
Dhatu. We shall see later on that the T. G. is inconsistent. 

4 See V. G. 1918, p. 42, footnote ; 1872 edn., p, 38. 
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Alvars on the one hand and those of the Acharya successors 
of Natha Muni on the other. For, the last of these Alvars, 
Tirumangai Marsnan, was according to tradition, a contemporary 
of Gnana Sambandha 5 6 7 who, as is well known to Tamil scholars, 
lived m the 7th and early 8th, centuries A.D. The very authorities 
who attribute Natha Muni’s birth to 586 A.D. say that he lived 
after Tirumangai Mannan, that in fact a sufficiently long time had 
elapsed between the death of Tirumangai Mannan and the birth 
of Natha Muni, which was enough to reduce the Tiruvaymolif 
brought for the first time to prominence in temple-worship by the 
last Alvar, to obscurity and oblivion. It is clear from this that 
Natha Muni must have been subsequent to the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. Allowing the space of a generation or two for the 
decay or obscurity of the Tiruvaymoli, we arrive at the conclusion 
.that Natha Muni must have been born in the first quarter of the 
ninth century. The same conclusion is arrived at from a calcu- 
lation of the date of Yamunacharya, the grandson of Natha Muni 
and the third in apostolic descent from him. Yamunacharya was 
born, according, to the Guruparamparasf in K. 4018, DhcLtu, i.e., 
916 A.D. Now according, to one version, Natha Muni’s death took 
place when his grandson was just a few months old; according to 
another, 15 years before him, and according to a third, when he 
was seven* or eight years of age. Of these, the former two versions 
.• must be ignored as they are given by an authority 8 which is not able 
to see the inconsistency. Acknowledging the last version then, 
we infer that Natha Muni’s death took place in 924 or 925 A.D. 
•Assuming his age to be 100, it is plain that he must have been 
born at about 823-24 A. D. which was also SdbhaJcrit by name. 
This is consistent with the probable date of the last Alvar and 
with the legend that, after him, owing to lack of leadership 
funoug the Vaishnavas, the- Prabandhas bad been forgotten. 
This conclusion is further supported by the Eoilolugu which 
does not speak of any extraordinary longevity of Natha Muni’s 
life and which clearly says that Natha Muni was bom after 
K. 3924, i.e., 823 A. D. Above all, Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai has, after a detailed calendrical examination of the 


5 Sundaram Pillai’s Milestones in Tamil Literature . 

6 For details, sea Eoilologu , 1888, pp. 5—8. 

7 On Wednesday, under the constellation of Utfcirada, in the ’month of A— cli 
(July) of Dhatn K. 4018. See V. G. 1913, p, £0 ; T. G. 1909, p, 188, 

8 The latest fedn. of T, G. See later on, 
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astronomical details given in tradition, concluded that the sage, 
must have been born on Wednesday, May vM- >‘26 A. I). 

The birth of the first Acharya, then, took place in May ' >21 
A- D. It was a time of practical chaos and confusion in the poli- 
tical condition of South India. More than half a century back, 
the powerful imperial dynasty of the Fallavas. contemporaries 
and patrons or opponents of the Alvars, had lost their imperial 
supremacy. Their place had been taken by tin* so-eaih d ' ‘-Ganga 
Pallavas ; but lacking in the capacity and valour of their prede- 
cessors, they allowed the different parts of the Empire to declare 
independence. It seems that the Chula kingdom, to which . » 

V Iran aray anapu ram then belonged, took advantage of this ; 

weakness of the central power to declare independents'. It ' 

seems also that at times it was defeated and subdued by the 
“ Gaiiga Pallavas,” and at times even vanquished by the Plndyas” , 
who evidently had a temporary rise in the 9th century. Fos, we 
learn from the evidence of epigraphy that the Pandyas successfully 
engaged the Gangas 12 in arms as far north as Kumbakonam, and 
made grants in Lalgudi, in Trichinopoly and in Tunjore. Such 
a state of things could hardly have existed if it had not been for 
a temporary eclipse of the Chola power before the * Pandean 
aggression. Nor was the Pandya dominance constant or efficient. 

The Choja kingdom was thus sometimes under “ the Gaiiga 
Pallavas,” and sometimes under the Pandyas. The*time was not 
yet ripe for the rise of a great conqueror and statesman like 
Vijayalaya, to husband the resources of the decaying kingdom 
and to employ them for purposes of expansion and empire-making: 

It was accomplished, however, in the latter part of the 9th 
century. The able Vijayalaya and the abler Aditya I. rescue'd 
the Chola kingdom from obscurity and raised it to the dignity qjf 
an Empire, as powerful and extensive as that of the old Pallavas. 
Aditya I. brought into subjection the kingdoms of Kongu and . 
Ton^amantjalam, while his successor Parantakal. (906-46) won, by 

9 See Journal of the South India Association , June 1914, p. 247. 

10 Trichi G-azr., 88-84. The existence of a separate Gaiiga Pallava dynasty lias 
been, with great reason, questioned by Mr. Gopinaiha Eao. 

Ibid , p, 33. The power of the P&ridvas is secirtiot only in the victory over 
tlie Gaiiga king Prithvipati at Tiruppirambiyam near Kumbakonam, but in the 
conquest of the Singhalese, and in the presence of Pandyan inscriptions in Tillais* 
thanam and Sendalai in Tanjore Taluk and Trichinopoly. 

12 * The Gaiiga king was Nripatunga. See Trichi gaw, p. 33 and the references 
to the epigraphical reports given therein. 
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his victories, “ a dominion which foreshadowed the greater empires 
of Rajaraja and Kulottunga. He won victories over the Banas 
(who with their capital at Tiruvallam in North Arcot ruled in parts 
of the North Arcot, Salem and perhaps Nellore districts and of 
Mysore), over the Gangas of Mysore, over the Ptlndyas and over the 
Bing of Ceylon, from the last of which exploits he took the boastful 
(and common) title of ‘ a veritable Rama in battle ’ The re- 

ality and extent of his conquests are indicated by the fact that his 
inscriptions are found from Buchindram near Cape Comorin in 
the south to Kalahasti (in North Arcot) in the north, and as far 
as Sornur near Ivarur in the west.” The labours of Natha Muni 
were thus co-eval with the great political revival of the Cholas. At 
the time of his birth the Cholas were a low and degraded power ; 
but by the time when he began to work for the revival of Sri- 
Vaisbnavism, they bad commenced their glorious career of con- 
quest and empire-building. By a strange coincidence, the political 
and *an important aspect of the religious revival of South India 
thus tpok place at the same time. 

The question that naturally suggests itself at this stage is 
whether the two revivals were connected with each other. Was 
there the. Relation of cause and effect between them or not? Was 
the revival of Vaishnavism an isolated phenomenon, or was it 
effected by the'political upheaval of the Cholas? Were the two 
povements mother words co-eval by mere accident, or were they 
cpnnected with each other? The question is difficult to answer, 
owing to the scarcity of the materials on which we can base our 
conclusion. It seems to me, however, that the cause of Vaishna- 
v’ism was strengthened though not directly, at least indirectly, "by 
the rising Cholas. A number of incidents in the life of Natha 
Muni described in the Guruparaniparas show the great veneration 
in which the Acharya was held by the Chola. The latter, as we 
shall see presently, did not only invite him to his court, but 
visited him in his own home at Vxra-narayanapuram twice. 
Paranlaka, 13 moreover, was distinguished by the title Vira-Nara- 
yana, and in this title, we may, with justification, see his friendly 
attitude to Vaishnavism and to Natha Muni. 

Natha Muni’s father Isvara Muni was an ordinary Bri- 
Vaishnava householder in the village of Viranarayanapuram. 

13 It was Parantaka I. that covered the temple cf Siva at Chidambaram with 
pure gold brought from all regions subdued by the power of bis own an n.” He 

thus an ardent Saivite also, 
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As his very name shows, he seems to have been well-known to his 
contemporaries as a pious and orthodox follower of the Pancha- 
ratra cult. Belonging to the illustrious gofcra of Batkamarshana 
and the high family of Bottai Nambi , 14 Is vara gave his son an 
education worthy of his caste and creed. Natha, we are told, 
became well versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, in the Basialis 
and the Smrifcis* With erudition he combined a real devotion 
and an extraordinary power for yogic meditation. Nfitha-Muni, 
in fact, is described in Vaishnava literature as the last great yogi 
in the Kali age. With him, it is said, the art vanished, and 
though his great successors were not ignorant of the art, yet they 
never practised it, we are told, with so much ease or success. 
Endowed with this many-sided qualification, Hatha Muni entered 
the life of a householder. With his wife Aravindappavai, he led 
a life of calm happiness and devotional fervour, ever engaged in* 
the making of garlands and other pious services to the local dgifcy, 
Rajagopala. In course of time he had a son, whom he named 
after his father Isvara Muni ; and when he came of age, gave him 
an education as many-sided as his own. 'While Natha Muni was 
thus living he set out , 15 with all the members of his family, on 
an extensive religious tour. He proceeded to North India, and 
visited such holy places as Mathura, Dvaraka, Ayodhya, etc. 
He at length came to Govardhanapura on the bank’s of £he Jumna, 
and lived there with the intention of permanently Settling there*, 
in the service of the local deity Yamunatfcaraiva . 10 Here, it is 
said, he had a dream to the effect that his tutelary deity at 
Viranarayanapuram wanted him back in his native place* He # 
therefore started once again on his return journey, and after seeing 
the deities of Benares, Jagannath, Simhadri, Ahobila, Tirupatf, 
GhatikSchalam, Conjeeveram, Tiruvahindrapuram, Tirukovilur, 
BrI-Rangam and Ivumbakonam, reached his native village. 
Here he engaged his hours in the contemplation of the deity and 
making garlands for his adornment. Many people saw how great 
and good he was and how he was regarded by God himself. They 
therefore chose him as their Aeharya and sat at his feet to learn 
the Vedas and the Sastras. 


14 The later Tatacharyas were the descendants of this family, 
is The Guruparamp&ras say that be set out with the sanction of JUajagoplla, 
or Mannanar as he was also called, given of course through the priest. 

16 That is, Krishna. * * 
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Natha Muni understood why he was summoned back by his 
Lord, — from an event which happened some time after his return, 
and which had the most mofnentous consequences both on the 
history of his life and on the history of Vaishnavism, He was 
once gone to the temple when he heard some Brahmins who had 
come from the south address the deity as Aravamadlia . To the 
ear of the great devotee this word seemed the summit of sweet 
harmony. It seemed to him that to contemplate God with the 
psalms which contained that word, was even sweeter than the 
realisation of God by yoga. He therefore asked the strangers to 
teach him the ten verses which they recited. The knowledge of 
the ten verses increased his desire for more ; for he understood 
that .they were only parts of 1,000 verses or the Tiruvaymoli of 
the great Sat,agopa of Alvar Tirunagiri. The pilgrims however 
. were ignorant of the rest, and directed him to go to Kumbakonam, 
the. place where God was worshipped in the form of Aravamuda. 
Even here the yearning sage could not accomplish his desire, as 
none were available who knew the whole. He therefore resolved 
to go to distant Tirunagiri itself and search for the prabandha 
which had charmed him so much. To his great surprise he was 
told by* a local man, Parahkusadasa by name, a -disciple of 
Madhurakavi, that here also the Tiruvaymoli had been in progress 
of time practically lost ; that they knew the Kanninut Sir-ut - 
.* tambu, the *poem of Madhura Kavi alone; that if Natha Muni 
•recited that poem 12,000 times, he could see the great Alvar himself, 
and obtain the Tiruvaymoli from him in person. Natha Muni 
•.thereupon got the Kanninut Siruttambu by heart ; and seated at 
the foot of the holy-tamarind tree, turned his mind towards the 
•great Alvar and repeated the poem 12,000 times. The desire of 
.the devotee, 17 we are told, was at once realised. Nammalvar and 
Madhura Kavi appeared to him in person, bestowed on him, 
through the eye of wisdom, the knowledge of the Tim Mantra and 
its meaning as contained in the Sutras of Vyasa, the Tiruvaymoli 
a^nd the other parts of the Nalayiraprabandha, and the Kahasyas 
or secret doctrines of Sri- Vaishnavism. With the divine know- 

17 . According to T. G. Nammalvar did not appear in person, but spoke from 
the sky. (See 1892 edn. p. 73). Tbe 1909 edn. however, is mudh more detailed 
and legendary. It says that, besides giving the Prabandhas, Nammalvar gave 
Natha Muni an image of the future Acharya Ramanuja, and this image was wor- 
shipped by Natha Muni ! The northern school consider this story to be an absurd 
myth. * - 
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ledge thus acquired Natha Muni became an object of admiration 
and worship to the people of Tirunagari. They discovered in 
him a greatness as lofty as that of their Alvar and begged him to 
teach them the Prabandha and the Mantra, which he had so 
miraculously got. 

Such is the remarkable legend about the rescue of the Niila- ' 
yiraprabandha from obscurity and probable extinction. The his- 
torian is of course unable to accept the miraculous acquisition of 
it. He will see in it the earnest and painful endeavours of a 
great scholar to recover a treasure the value of which had not been 
appreciated by his contemporaries and predecessors. Some scho- 
lars 13 think that the legend of Natha Muni’s seeing Nammalvar is 
an argument in proof of their contemporaneity. They would, in 
other words, attribute Nammalvar to an age subsequent to that 
of Tirumahgai Mannan. A discussion of this question is not 
possible here ; but it may be pointed out that such a conclusion 
is based on an entire disregard of the Vaisbnava traditions and 
literature. The very fact that legends have been composed to 
explain Natha Muni’s interview with SathagSpa is a proof that 
the one lived long before, and that for his temporary return from 
heaven to earth a process of yogic penance was necessary. 

There is a difference of accounts in regard to the movements 
of Natha Muni after his acceptance of Aeharyie dignity in the' 
sacred town of Tirunagari. The Guruparampara of the northern 
school says that the people of Tirunagari told him how, in days., 
of yore, Tirumahgai Mannan had organised an annual festival at 
Srirangam, by which in the month of Margali, the image of _ 
Bathagopa was taken to that place, and how from the 11th day 
of the bright fortnight onward, a festival lasting for ten. days was • 


is e/. Tamil Studies by M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, This writer thinks that 
Nammalvar was the last o! the Alvars ; that he lived two centuries after Tiro man - 
gaimannau ; that the hymns of the Prabandha “ were collected, arranged and com- 
piled by Sri Natha Mani probably under the editorship of Nammalvar into a single 
' volume called the Nalayiraprabandham or the book of 4,000 hymns about this 
middle of the tenth century A.D.” The writer would thus conclude that Nammal- 
var and Natha Mani were contemporaries and that both lived in the middle of the 
10th century* I am unable to agree with either of these conclusions, Mr, Srinivasa 
Aiyangar also says that Natha Muni was a contemporary of Nambiandic Nambi, 
the compiler of the Saiva works about 1025 A.D., and imitated him. But as Natha 
Muni lived more than a century earlier, the probability is that Nambiandar Nambi 
imitated him. The process, in other words, was the other way* Sea Tamil studies , 

p. 220. 
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celebrated, the chief feature of which was the exaltation of the 
Tamil Tiruvaymoli to the rank of the Sanskrit Vedas by being 
combined with it for recitation during the festival. This had 
taken place for years, but the vicissitudes of time had not only 
brought about the cessation of the festival, but the oblivion of the 
‘Tiruvaymoli itself. The people of Tirunagari asked Natha Muni 
to re-establish the festival. None was more fit to perform the 
task, .for none else could command the influence he had. The* 
holy and pious life of the great scholar, his resignation, his 
renown for yogic skill, above all, his interview with Nammalvar 
and his miraculous acquisition of the Prabandhas, had spread his 
name throughout the Vaishnava world. Everywhere the idea 
had. been entertained that he was next to the Alvar himself in 
holiness, and that be ought to be recognized as the ideal expoun- 
. der of the Vaishnava religion. Fame thus preceded the scholar 
and paved the way for success. The authorities of the Srirangam 
temple could not refuse to listen to the advocacy of one for whom 
Sri Vaishnavism was so much indebted, but for whom its Tamil 
Bible would have been irrevocably lost. And after all, by listen- 
ing to him and obeying him, they did not show mere gratitude to 
one wh§ was the benefactor of mankind, but revived a custom 
already in force. They were, in other words, making no innova- 
tions, buc proceeding on the authority of precedents. It is not 
.* surprising therefore that the mission of Natha Muni ended in 
•unalloyed success. The festival that he organised was, in fact, 
even more elaborate than that- introduced by the influence of the 
•.last -Alvar. Tirumangai Mannan had only arranged for a ten 
days’ festival. It was to begin on the great Ekadasi day of 
•Margali, and go on for ten days, during which the Tiruvay- 
. moli of Satbagopa was to be sung. Natha Muni introduced in 
its place a twenty-one days’ festival. Tbe increased length 
was due to an altered circumstance* Tirumangai Mannan had 
provided for N am malvar’s Tiruvaymoli alone. But Natha Muni 
wanted the whole of the Nalayiraprabandha to be sung, and as 
it was four times in size, he had to provide for it by doubling 
the period of the festival and increasing the number of songs 
to be gone through each day. During the first ten days which 
preceded the great Ekadasi, the 2,000 verses known as the 
Upahg^s were to be sung ; and in the ten days which followed 
it and which formed the real season of the festival, the Tiru- 
vaymoli was to be sung. The finishing touch was given on the 
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last and twenty-first day of the festival. On that clay, the remain- 
ing 1,000 were to he gone through, and the grand festival con- 
cluded. 

Such was the momentous change introduced by Natha Muni 
in the holy shrine of Srirangam. The importance of his work 
can hardly be exaggerated. By making the Ndlayiraprabandlm 
the equal of the Vedas in the temple festival, he introduced a new 
epoch in the history of Sn-Vaishnavism, He raised the language 
of the people to an equality with the hoary and learned tongue of 
the Brahminical clergy* He proved chat the holiness of the works 
written in Tamil was not in any way inferior to the holiness 
of those written in Sanskrit. He, in other words, aimed a death- 
blow, an effective death-blow, at the monopoly of Sanskrit for 
religious purposes. The innovation was all the more remarkable 
as it came at the instance of one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars . 
of the day. None could equal Natha Muni in the profundity of bis 
Vedie scholarship or in his proficiency in the Upanishadic and 
Vedantic philosophy, and above all, in his capacity for yogic-con- 
teinplation ; and yet it was he that introduced the Nalayira 
prabandha as part and parcel of the rites of temple- worship. The 
immediate effect was a triumph for the less gifted and intellectual 
of the human kind; and the eventual result was the rise of a new 
type religious literature in South India, — half Tamil ancThalf San- 
skrit, — the object of which was to expound the ^Tai&il Veda,” to., 
dwell in detail on its teachings, and reconcile them with the 
teachings of the Vedas, the Upanisbads and the Puranas. Com- 
mentaries of different volumes # and different qualities came into. - 
existence, and discussions of knotty passages in the Prabandha 
became as favourite a pastime with scholars as the discussion of 
the Vedanta Sutras. The Prabandha, again, came to be, like the^ 
Vedas, an essential part of a Sn-Vaisbnava ? s education, and some 
enthusiasts went even so far as to ignore the old Vedas and at* 
tach greater sanctity to the “ new Vedas.” All this was the 
result of the adoption of the Prabandha as a sacred text by the 
Srirangam temple. The centre of Vaishnavism, it had naturally 
a large influence on the other temples of the land, and before long 
it was imitated everywhere. One of the Guruparamparils (V. Gr.) 
says that Kumbakonam was the second place to adopt the Tirit- 
vadhyayana festival. Natha Muni, we are informed, proceeded 
immediately after his work at Brlrangam, to the city of Ara- 
vamuda, established there an image of Sathagopa, introduced the 
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Adhyayana festival in Margali, and pronounced to the world that 
it was to the Lord in the form of Aravamuda that the world was 
indebted for its Tamil Veda. From Kumbakonam, Natha Muni 
went to his own village, and there also made the recitation of the 
Prabandha an important item in the festivals. 

* It appears from the same authority that Natha Muni stayed 
for some time at Viranarayanapuram after his return from his 
epoch-making tour, and took advantage of this to C£ fix some other 
duties devolving on the Vaisfanavas.” We are not informed what 
these duties are. Perhaps, he shewed, by his own life, how the 
Tamil Veda could be combined with the old Vedas and Upani- 
shads in studies and worship. Perhaps he defined the daily 
duties of a Vaishnava so as to include the study of the Prabandha . 
It is difficult to say anything definite. But one thing is certain, 
that his stay in his birth-place was not very long. He was, we 
are informed, told by Rajagopala himself to go to Srirahgam and 
complete the mission he had so well and so successfully begun. 
The Adhyayana festival had indeed been organized, and provision 
made for its grand celebration. But the Nalayiraprabandba itself 
had not been reduced to order and system. Natha Muni had 
now to dp this. He divided it into four parts of a 1,000 stanzas 
each, added here and there a few introductory verses, or Taniyans 
as they are Called in orthodox Sn-Vaishnavite phraseology, 
,and gave tb« whole collection a new beauty and dignity by 
setting it to music. The method of appealing at once to the 
heart and the ear was highly commendable, and facilitated the 
• spread of the prabandha throughout] the Dravidian world. 

The Guruparampara of the southern school gives a slightly 
different version 19 . It says that Natha Muni did not proceed to 
Srlrangam after his work at Tirunagari. In obedience to the 
* desire, communicated to him, through the usual channel of a 
vision, of the God of Viranarayanapuram to hear the Prabandhas 
, sung, Natha Muni, it says, proceeded to his native village. On 
the way he visited the various holy shrines of Vishnu, and 
celebrated each local deity by songs from the Prabandha. On 
arrival and worship at Viranarayanapuram, Rajagopala, we are 
informed, congratulated the sage on his discovery of the great 
religious treasure which could shew the wearied and worried 
householder an easy wty of salvation and emancipation, and 

* ^ See 1891 edn., pp. 73-74 ; 1909, edn., pp. 174-75. 
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ordered him to set the whole to music, and then to teach it to 
people and spread it among mankind. Nat ha Muni carried out 
the divine mandate to the letter. With tjie assistance of his 
three nephews and disciples, two of whom lived in his village and 
the other belonged to Tirukkannamangai, 30 he divided the, whole 
Prabandha into different meters, and set them tojnusie. It was 
from this time onward that “ the practice o£ singing the Tiruvay- 
moli in temples became common.” 

However it was, whether we accept the northern or southern 
versions, we can see that both agree in the ultimate adoption of 
the Prabandha in temples and in komestudies. Now a very 
interesting question we have to consider is what was this celes- 
tial music, which Na-fcha Muni is said to have adopted for the 
Prabandhas? How was it related to the secular or human music ? 
In what respects did the two systems differ? How was one en- 
titled to the epithet celestial, and the other to the more humble 
one of human ? Was the one called celestial because of the 
celestial topic it concerned, or because it was supposed that there 
was a celestial charm in it? Was the term celestial, in other 
words, the result of the subject treated or the method adopted ? 
Then again, how far is that music prevalent in the present day, in 
the temples? ^ All these questions are exceedingly difficult 
to answer. The history ol South Indian music is* a ve'ry obscure 
.and unexplored region. No work has appeared, which dwells on 
the evolution of the Indian music, the development of theRagas, 
Talas, and so on. A reference to the printed boobs of the 
Prabandha will shew that the various verses or psalms are-classi- 
fied into different viruttams, Pans, Bag as and Talas : Who made 
this classification? Is it the work of Nafcha Muni or that of the 
modern editors ? Seventeen years back the question was discussed 
by Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar who concluded from the evidence of 
an old manuscript of the work which he discovered 31 in 1891, 

. 20 * For a detailed life-stcry of Tirukkapnamahgai Andan, see T. G. 1909, 
pp, 175-30, footnote. 

See Ms Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS . for 1895-97, pp. 58—59. I have 
seen this MS. in the Oriental MSS. Library. Its No, is H-10-11. It contains 202 
pages, each page containing six or seven lines. Seshagiri Sastri says it contains the 
ragas of the verses. As a matter of fact it contains only the pans and virufctas. The 
fact is he mistakes the pans for the Eagas. The MS. was written by one Narayana, 
son of Iiuppam Tirumalai Chatty of Coujeeveram. It refers to two dales : iS&ser 

&i(^ei^tb sirrr&lglsns wirpib 24®>- Ljj$stitnrQp& ^t(^^Sse>!UiLjib yssr.ri^&QpLb Qtapuu}. Grufficsrgffiso sir^^Lfnh @u 

uia <§mmr$r iat~#&Q0<2> is rrjrrt/ewfl&r* and torpib 
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that the classification was not the work of modern printers or 
editors, but of an early age* “The discovery of the MS.,’ 5 he 
says, “is very important for the history of music of Southern 
India, as the names of the Ragas given at the end of each decade 
of hyruns are the same as those mentioned in the printed books* I 
was hitherto in doubt as to the genuineness of the references to the 
ragas given in the printed texts, but the discovery of the MS. cleared 
my doubts.” The Ragas mentioned are Indalahgurunji 
(§$&&) and Indolam (§)(sQ grrw ld), Ganda]am Ganda- 

ram ($rr(53rrjjF) ) Kaisyam (^s^ujib), Kolli (QsrrG 06 &) f Sikamaram 
(&amo#Ln) : Serundhi (Q& ($&!£)), Takkam and Takkesi, Nattapadai, 
Nattaragam and Nattam, Ranch amam, Palayal (us^L/yr^), Pajan- 
dakkayagam Perumrmai (Qu0/£/76e>lq) ; Mudirnda 

knrunji (c 'tpjslnib <$ and Viyantam ($ Bujs^ld ). The Talas 

mentioned are of four kinds, — Idayottu ^), Elottu 

(nrQ^rrA^i), Onbadottu (s pdruQ&n&jp) and Nadayottu (is ©s>/_ 
Quuirpjp), The remarkable thing to be noticed is that none of 
these » ragas seem to be prevalent to-day. It is quite possible 
that some at least of the modem melodies are referred to in these 
obsolete names ; but what are referred to and what are not, we 
are not in a position .to say. Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar was of the 
opinion that, on account of the changes that have taken place in the 
Hindu music in the course of centuries, none of the Ragas above 
mentioned are now in vogue. That these Ragas existed as early 
as the eighth and ninth centuries, i.e., in the age of Natha Muni, 
is clear from various circumstances. First the very obsoleteness 
of the. ragas is a proof in favour of such antiquity. But there 
are more definite proofs. These ragas, and many more, are also 
mentioned in the Tevaram hymns of Saiva Saints, and as the 
Tevaram was chiefly the product of the seventh and eight cen- 
turies, it is plain that both were set to the musical scale in the 
same age. Above all, these “occur in the list given in the 


&soi5<smf.pj£i>rih *jopir t &Qur&m uSsisrstoB&m&gin Qpui-&&g. There is another very very old 
MS. in the library (H-13-1), with a beautiful writing and leaves broken here and 
there. It contains SI leaves or 166 pages and each page oontains from 14 to 16 
lines. Till leaf 48 the verses of each decade contain at the end both the Yiruttas 
and the pans ; but after leaf 43 there is the original alone. Even in the early 
leaves where the pans ace given, I find that they are occasionally written by 
another hand over the blank line which invariably marks the end of each decade 
This makes the entry suspicious. In 17 B.—2-16 there are two stray leaves belonging 
evidently to another MS, giving a few verses only with par.is {e.g. Nattam). 
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daughter, viz,, Rudramba who was destined to play a distinguished 
part in the history of India. Many of the records of Ganapati 
are dated in the Saka era coupled with the regnal years, and from 
these it is possible to ascertain the exact year of his accession to 
the throne. One of his Tirupuvantakam inscriptions * is dotted in 
Saka 118*2 and belongs to the (52nd year of reign. This shows that 
he came to the throne in A, D, 1198-9 and reigned until at least 
A. I). 12(50-1, which is almost the last year of his rule. Ganapati 
seems to have gained strength by the marriages contracted with 
the Natav&di and Kota chiefs as well as with Jaya, whose family 
counted many a general and minister. Probably with their help 
he successfully fought with the Chola, Kalinga, Seuna, Karnata, 
Lata and Velanandu kings. After the death of the Yadava king 
Jaitugi, Simhana (1209-47 A. D.) ascended the throne. Hostilities 
between the Kakatlyas and the Yadavas revived. In his inscriptions, 
Simhana claims to have overcome the Andhra king and to have 
uprooted the water-lily, which was the head of the Telinga king. 
It is not unlikely that there is a reference here to his conflict, with 
the Kakatlyas. Similarly also Ganapati lays claim to have 
defeated Simhana. Other records of his refer to the same event, 
when they say that he defeated the king of Seuna. Though each 
of these kings claims to have defeated the other, there are reasons 
for holding that in the present instance the real Victor was the 
Kakatiya king Ganapati. This event seems to ha?ve happened . 
before A.D» 1285. 

The political condition of Southern India in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A. D. presented to the Kakatlyas an- 
opportunity to extend their dominion. The Chola kingdom was 
then governed by Eajaraja IIT, who was a very weak sovereign* 
In the latter part of his reign some of his own subordinates 
began to throw off the Chola yoke, and tried to assert their’ 
independence. One such rebel, the Pallava Perunjinga, even 
went to the length of putting the king in prison. The Hoysalas 
of Dvarasamudra under their king Narasimha II, taking up the 
cause of the captive emperor, fought with the Pallava, defeated 
him in several engagements, released Eajaraja from captivity and 
reinstated him on his throne, thus earning the title of 4 The 
Establisher of the Chola.’ This he seems to have done because 
he had given his daughter in marriage to the Chola sovereign. 
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After being reinstated in about A.D, 1232, the Chola king 
continued to keep up the semblance of power for a few years 
more, i.e., till A. D. 1242, when a portion of the Chola dominion 
passed into the hands of Perunjinga who proclaimed himself king 
in A.D. 1242. The wreck of the Chola empire, which was 
brought about mainly by the weakness of its kings, presented 
ample opportunities for other powers to rise into importance. 
The Kakatiyas were not slow to take advantage of it. Accordingly 
we hear of Ganapati claiming victory over the Cholas. That this 
is not a mere boast is proved by the fact of the existence of his 
inscriptions at Conjeevaram and Kalahasti. How he came to 
have possession of these places is not stated, but it is not very 
difficult to find out. Almost at the end of the 12ch century A.D. a 
branch of the Telugu Choaas who were governing some part of 
the Nellore District with their capital at Vikramasingapura, i.e 
Nellore, moved southwards and took possession of Kanchi. This 
was done about A.D. 1196 by Nallasaddha who was the paternal 
uncle, of Tammasuddhi. Inscriptions of the latter chief are found 
in Conjeevaram and its neighbourhood. When the records of the 
Chola king Kulottunga III state that he despatched matchless 
elephants, performed heroic deeds, prostrated to the ground the 
kings of the north and entered Kanchi in triumph, we have to 
understand thkt he defeated a member of the Telugu Choda 
.family, who4iad occupied Conjeevaram. Even after this event, 
the chiefs continued to have possession of a portion of the North 
Arcot and Chingleput districts where their inscriptions are found. 
•Perhaps they ruled the country as feudatories of the Cholas after 
they were defeated by Kulottunga III. One of the members of 
this family was Choda-Tikka. He is said to have ruled from his 
capital at Vikramasingapura, to have defeated the Karnata king 
Somesa (i. e., the Hoysala Virasomesvara) at Champapuri, to have 
subdued Samburaja (i.e., Sambuvaraya), to have captured Kanchi 
and to have established the Chola king on the throne. The last 
of these achievements is proved by the existence of an inscription 
of his, found in the Arulalaperumal temple at Conjeevaram, dated 
in Saka 1156 (= A.D. 1233-4). Tradition asserts that Manma, 
the son of this chief and a patron of the Telugu poet Tikkana- 
somayaji, was ousted from his kingdom by his own cousins. 
The poet interceded on behalf of the exile with the Kakatiya 
king Ganapati, who, readily espousing the cause, defeated the 
enemies of' Manma, and reinstalled him on the throne. This 
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interference of king Ganapati in the affairs of the Telugu Cfaodas 
must have occurred before A.D. 1249 corresponding to Saka 1172, 
which is the date of his Conjeevaram inscription, and it is worthy * 
of note that this inscription reveals the name of Sachlva, the 
minister, and Santa Bboja of the Bochi family, his general* both 
of whom perhaps distinguished themselves in the king’s southern 
expedition. That there must be truth in this account of the tra- 
dition can perhaps be inferred from the fact that the Telugu 
Oh ddas are mentioned among the enemies overcome by Ganapati 
and from the appearance in his records of a feudatory with 
the title Yelananti-Kulottunga-Hajendra-Ohoda-Nistavaka * who 
calls himself the ornament of the family of Mamma the pro- 
tector of the kingdom of Jata-Choda, Another Telugu ChOda 
chief, who figures as a feudatory of Ganapati, was Mallideva of 
Kandnkur in Pakanandu who calls himself a descendant of 
Karikala, and who made a grant of a village to the temple of 
Bhlmesvara at Ikshugrama, i*e., the modern Peddaeherukun, for 
the merit of king Ganapati. Yet another Telugu Choda -chief, 
who found favour with the Kakatlya king, was Opilariddhi II, who 
had conquered Kammanandu, apparently from one of his cousins. 
An inscription found at Eomidena in the Kistna District registers 
the gift of a village by this chief and states that it was made for 
the merit of Ganapati* The Velanandu chiefs are also said to 
have been overcome by the Kakatlya sovereign, and 0 this receives 
confirmation from the fact that the ministers and servants of that 
family figure in the inscriptions of Ganapati. t 

In the earlier part of his reign, i.e., in the first and second 
decades of the 13th century A.D., Ganapati was served by his 
able minister Jay a (Jay ana or Jayasenapati) and the king was 
pleased to grant to him in A.D. 1213 the village of Tamarapuri, 
Chebrolu in the Kistna District, perhaps as a recognition of 
his services. This minister having repaired the temple of Pan- 
desvara which Kulofctunga-Rajendra-Gonka had built and named 
after his younger brother, king Ganapati made a gift of a village 
to it.f A Chebrolu record further states that Jltya built the 
temple of Chodesvara, named it after his father and gave it the 
village of Mrottukuru in Velanandu. § He was also the builder 


. * N os. 160 and 161 of 1899. 
t No. 411 of 1893, dated in Saka 1159 (=*A.D. 1239). 
t No. 250 of 1897. § No, 140 of 1897. 
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of another Siva temple, Ganapesvaram. The wife of Ganga- 
yasabini constructed the temple at Pushpagiri.* * * § Ganapati's 
relations rendered him some kind of service or other. In A.D. 
1209, the Kota chief Keta, who had married one of the daughters 
of Ganapati, reconsecrated the temple of BhTmesvara.t In the 
same year the king's sister Melambika, also called Mailala- 
mahadevi, built and consecrated the shrine of Melambikesvara in 
the Tirupurantakesvara temple. | 

About A.D. 1249-50 Ganapati had to contend against a certain 
Rakkesa and Damodara, the latter of whom was holding a territory 
to the west of the Kakatiya kingdom and commanded a powerful 
army. The Kayastha feudatory of Ganapati, i,e , Gandapendara- 
gangayasahini, who was given the country between Ponangallu 
and Marjavadi to govern over, is reported to have conquered these 
chiefs. Some of the inscriptions register gifts made for the merit 
of Ganapati, (i) by this chief, § (ii) his minister NamadevaPandita,|] 
who built a temple at Durgi,U, and (iii) by the Mahamandalesvara 
Jannigadeva-maharaja, who was governing a province of the 
Kakatiya dominion in the later years of Ganapati’s reign.” The 
last mentioned personage was perhaps a successor of Gangaya- 
sahini and belonged to the Kayastha race. A Konidena record 
states that Bhaskaradeva was the commander of the elephant 
forces of Granapati.tf About the close of his reign" another general 
pf his, who belonged to the Ghalukya family, fought battles on 
the banks of the Godavari and took the head of a certain Gonturi- 
nagadeva, who may be a descendant of Gonturi-Narayana 
(A.D. 1255) and Gontari-odaraja (A.D. 1216) who are mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the Kistna District together with their 
ministers Rayana-Preggade and Kachana-Preggada.§§ 

It has already been noticed that the Kakatiya occupation of 
Kanchi must have taken place in or before A.D. 1249, which is 
the date of the Arulala-perumal inscription of Ganapati. In this 
attempt, the Kakatiyas should have found themselves in opposition 
to the Pallava rebel Perunjinga who asserted his independence in 
A. D. 1243 and was governing Tondamandalam, which he seized 
from the Cholas. Though the records of Ganapati are silent as to 
his conflict with Perunjinga, there is distinct mention in the 

* No. 304 of 1905. j| No. 231 of 1905. JJ No. 194 of 1905. 

f No. 244* of 1897. IT No. 571 of 1909. §§ Sewell’s lists of Anti- 

'S No. 204 of 1905. ** No. 208 of 1905. quities, Vol. I. 

§ Nos. 176 and *283 of 1905. ft No. 178 of 1899, 
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inscriptions of the latter that he fought with the Telingar and 
drove them to the north. We may take this reference to mean 
that he contended with the Kakatlyas successfully. But the 
complete conquest of them was reserved for the Pandyas whose 
ally Petunjinga appears to have become after he was worsted by 
the Hoysalas. 

In 1250-51 A.D. Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I ascended the 
throne and during his reign the Pandya kingdom, which from the 
end of the 12th century A.D. was slowly rising into importance 
from a position of insignificance, received a fresh impulse by the 
activities of this sovereign, who appears to have been a powerful 
warrior and a man of matured plans and determined intentions. 
By wars carried on all round with a strong army at his back, he 
was able vastty to extend his dominion. He it was that secured 
the greater part of the territory of the declining Chola power. 
During his reign the Pandya kingdom reached a limit which was 
unknown in its previous annals. It is reported that he carried 
an expedition into the Telugu country and fought successfully 
with the Kakatiya king Ganapati and a certain Viragandagopala. 
The existence of his inscriptions in the northern part of the 
Presidency leaves no doubt that his claim to have performed the 
anointing of heroes and victors at Vikramasingapuram, i.e-, 
Nellore, was true. The success of the Pandyas 'greatly crippled 
the power of the Kakatlyas and resulted in their dosing posses.; 
sion of their dominion in the Tamil country. 

We shall note here a few facts of general interest concerning 
the reign of Ganapati. In 1244 A.D. the king remitted the taxes 
on certain articles of export and import* and favoured the 
merchants trading on the sea. In the next year Dachana- 
preggada-ganapaya, who seems to have been an officer of Ganapati, 
made a remission of tolls payable on 300 pack bullocks. No. 
225 of the Epigraphist’s collection for 1909 registers gifts made by 
Budradeva son of the Natavadi chief Rudradeva maharaja and 
Mailala mahadevi. 

In 1250 A. D. Ganapati gave to the temple at Tirupuran- 
tak am the tax on salt manufactured in that year,! and a record 
of 1255 A. D. states that the central shrine of Tirupurantakesvara 
was, under the orders of the king, built of stone by Santa Samba, 
son of Yisvesvavacbarya. Another work of this king was the 
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construction of a lake called Jagadalamummadi, i*e, 9 the Pakal 
lake*. From this it appears that Jagadalamummadi was one of 
his surnames. The Saiva ascetics belonging to the Golaki or 
Golagirimatha made some grants during this reign to temples. 
An inscription dated in Saka 1174 (= 1252 A. D.)t gives the 
n&me of one of them, vis., Visvesvarasivadesika and states that he 
was the pupil of Dharmasivacharya. Another record tells us that 
the* influence of the teachers of the matha extended over three 
lakhs of villages. In later years the members belonging to this 
religious institution established branches in the Tamil country, 
^and it maybe remarked that in those days mathas were the 
centres of learning. 

Ganapati had no sons but only two daughters whom he 
called Budramba and Ganapamba. Of these the former was 
born to bis queen Soma, and the latter was the offspring of 
Bay^amambika and had married the Kota chief Keta, who 
played an important part in protecting the realm of bis father- 
in-law. One of Ganapati’s illustrious contemporary sovereigns 
of Northern India, Sultan Bezik of the Slave Dynasty, was 
a female. Seeing this instance, perhaps, the king, who had no 
male issue, seems to have decided long before his death to leave 
the kingdom in charge of Budramba, and with this object in 
view he taflghtFer all that a king should know. When we look 
at the admirable way in which she conducted the government 
of the country, we clearly see that her succession could not have 
been a work of pure accident, but that her father must have 
thought of punting her at the helm of government after his demise, 
and must have trained her in the art of governing, which during 
those troublous times was always beset with much difficulty. 
We may not be far wrong if we suppose that the title Puttodadi , 
% which an inscription of 1269 A.D. gives her, was borne by her 
. already during her father's lifetime to indicate that she was the 
queen elect of the Kakatlya dominion. We are confirmed in our 
view by a statement in the Prataparudriya that Ganapati seeing 
that he had no male issue decided that Budramba should succeed 
him and gave her the male name Budradevamaharaja. 

Budramba was proclaimed ruler of the Kakatlya kingdom 
immediately after the death of Ganapati. This took place in 
1261 A. D. (corresponding to Saka 1183). During the earlier 

* No. 82 of 1903* . f No. 223 of 1905, 
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years of this sovereign, the officers and subordinates of the late 
king continued to be in power. Accordingly we find mention in 
her records of Jannikadeva, the governor, and Bhaskaradeva, the 
commander of the elephant force, and some of the ministers 
of Ganapati.'* * * § Jannikadeva continued to be in charge, of his 
province until 1269 A. I), or thereabout. This is gathered from 
an inscription + of Budradeva dated in Baka 1191 in the Gopinatha- 
svami temple at Durgi (Eistna District) which states that a 
Brabmana consecrated that temple and that Jannikadeva was 
the governor. One of the records of Draksharama is dated in 
Baka 1184 ( = 1262 A.D.) which falls in the reign of liudramba. 
Here the king is called Bakalabhuvanachakravarfcin Avanya- 
vanasambhava-maharajasimha, which closely corresponds to Saka- 
labbuvanachakravartin Avaniyalappirandan Kopperunjinga, who, 
we have already stated, contended against Ganapati. It is not 
possible to say what kind of relationship existed between him 
and Budramba. A certain Gaunamarasa also called Gannama- 
naidu was the commander-in-chief of this Kakatiya queen in 1268 
A.D.J The fort at Gudimatla in the Kistna District is stated to have 
been constructed during the reign of this sovereign by a chief 
named Sagi-Potaraju and Mr. Sewell notes that an inscription of 
Muktiyala gives the genealogy of the Chagi (a variant of Sagi) 
family, which includes in it the names of Durjaya, Pcta, Dhora- 
bhupa and another Pota. The builder of the fort may be one of 
the two Potas here mentioned. To the same family belonged 
Peddaehagi, Bhima, and Manrna or Manmaganapati, which the 
Mangalapalli inscriptions mention. One of the records of Tiru- 
purantakam dated in Baka 119*2 ( = 1270 A.D.) and in the reign 
of Budramba mentions a certain Srikanta Siva, who may be a 
teacher belonging to the Golakimatha which received much sup- 
port from Ganapati. Gandapendara-Tirupurarideva maharaja, 
of the Kayastha family, who perhaps succeeded Jannikadeva in 
the office of governor, made a gift of gold ornaments and vessels 
to the temple at Tirupurantakam in Baka 1194 ( = 1272 A. D.). 
In this year Ambadevamabaraja, another member of the same 
family, came to power § and exercised it till the close of the reign 


* Nos. 194 and 207 of 1905 and 178 of 1899. 

t Sewell’s lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. 

1 See Sewell’s lists of Antiquities under Peddavafanl. 
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of Rudramba, i.e/, until 1291 A.D. The capital of this governor 
was Kandikota-manorathapura. Seeing perhaps that the Kaka- 
tiya dominion was now under the sway of a female ruler, a 
few chiefs began to disturb the peace and they were successfully 
dealt with by Ambadeva. This chief conquered Sripati-Ganapati 
tod assumed the title of Rajasahasramalla ; defeated Eruvamalli- 
deva ; subdued Kesava, Svamideva? and Alluganga ; brought 
under subjection Damodara and a certain Mallikarjuna? who is 
declared to be an enemy of the Brahmanas and gods ; and des- 
troyed Kadavaraya. At Yikramasingapura, i.e., Nellore, be estab- 
lished Manmagandagopala, who was dispossessed of his kingdom. 
Thus it is clear that Rudramba found able supporters in the persons 
of her governors Jannigadeva, Tirupurari-devamaharaja and 
Ambadevamaharaja. But for the few disturbances? which were 
also easily put down, her reign was a very powerful one. It was 
during the close of Rudramba’s rule that the Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo visited the coast at Mottupalli near the mouth of the 
Rives Kistna. We have his testimony as regards the benefits con- 
ferred on the country by this remarkable lady. He says that the 
country was for forty years, under fhe sway of the queen, a lady of 
much discretion. He assures us that during all that space of forty 
years she administered her realm as weU as her predecessors did 
or better,* and* as she was a lover of justice, equity and peace, 
she was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever was 
lady or lord of theirs before. If there is any truth in that part 
of the traveller’s statement about the length of Rudramba’s 
•reign,, which he says was forty years, we have to believe that she 
was nominated for succession nearly ten years before the actual 
demise of Ganapafci, for we know that she came to the throne in 
1261-62 A.D., and reigned for a period of thirty years, z.e., till 
1291-92 A.D., which is the earliest date of her successor Pratapa- 
rudra. Our inference in this respect made in a previous paragraph 
receives confirmation here. And I w r ould add one word more 
before closing the history of this distinguished lady sovereign of 
Southern India, that we shall be doing her an injustice if we 
suppose, in the face of this unsolicited testimony of a contem- 
porary writer, that the Kakatlya kingdom was growing weak or 
that her rule was not a peaceful one. 

(To be concluded .) 
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Not the least dramatic event of the war has been the brilliant 
success of General Botha and his gallant men in German South-west' 
Africa, The spectacle of Botha leading Briton and Boer to victory 
against a common foe is a striking testimony to the colonising instinct 
of Britain. The granting of self-government to South Africa almost 
at the close of the war was an act of daring, but the trust reposed in 
an honourable foe has been more than justified. South-west Africa is 
the oldest of the German colonies and contained large numbers of 
Germans. On 12th May, Windhuk the capital was captured, but the 
opposition still continued. By great sweeping movements such as the 
South Africans delight in Botha rounded up the enemy, and after 
brilliant strategy, and marvellous endurance, they secured the complete 
and unconditional surrender of the German army. 

Thebe have been many mutterings of peace proposals from 
different sources. Sometimes they are reported as coming from the 
Pope, sometimes from Boman Catholic cardinals in America. The 
most astounding declaration, which cannot, however, be ealleci a peace 
proposal, is the utterance "attributed to the Kaiser, that the war will 
end in October. The Times intimates from information received 
from Germany that a deputation of Berlin bankers had insisted on 
an interview with the Emperor to point out the financial difficulties of 
the situation and the grave risks that would be run by continuing the 
campaign through another winter. They are alleged to have 'stated r 
that if the war were prolonged the German Empire would become 
utterly bankrupt. To these representations the Emperor is understood 
to have announced the end of the war in October. We give the state- 
ment and the Times 1 explanation of it because it has excited not a 
little interest, hut we place no weight upon either :the one or-the other. 
Much as we long for peace we can see no evidence that it is near at 
hand. Nor should we wish an inconclusive peace which would be 
the prelude to an era of militarism. The peace we desire is one 
in which the nations “ shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.” 

IN the middle of July the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that the total amount of money contributed to the new War Loan was 
£685,000,000. Eive hundred and fifty thousand persons subscribed 
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through the Bank of England for £570,000,000, while five hundred 
and forty-seven thousand subscribed through the Post Office for 
£15,000,000. It is a magnificent total, larger by far than any amount 
ever subscribed in the history of the world. Nothing could show more 
clearly the absolute confidence of rich and poor alike in the stability 
*of the British Empire, and their determination to uphold it. The 
loan has been a remarkable testimony to the financial ability of 
Mr. McKenna. His welcome as the successor of Mr. Lloyd George was 
by no means warm, but he has vindicated Mr. Asquith’s choice, and 
as The Spectator says <c to-day he stands high in the good opinion 
of his countrymen.” 

The August number of our contemporary Conference , which is 
always interesting reading, has the following note on the present 
situation, with which many will agree : — 

Looking back on the three months that have passed since our last 
nurqher appeared, we are led to regard two facts of the situation as the most 
worthy of note. The first is our growing realisation of the formidable 
nature of the task with which the Allies are confronted. We seem to have 
an almost inveterate habit of despising our enemies, whether they be Zulus, 
Afghans, Boers or anything else, until painful experiences have taught us 
wisdom. We may not have despised Germany as a fighting power at the 
beginning pi the war, but few of us imagined that her preparations had been 
so elaborate. It now seems to be recognised that the German army with 
which we a^e fightnig is the most highly organised military machine that the 
world has ever seen. It is amazing how with two nations hammering at her 
. Western frontier Germany seems able to throw unlimited masses of men and 
munitions against the invader on the East, and at the same time to spare as 
many officers as are needed for the defence of Constantinople. It is an 
amazing performance. It does not in the least make us doubt that the victory 
'will ultimately be ours, but it compels us to brace ourselves for even a 
harder and longer effort than at first seemed necessary. 

We do not doubt that the victory will ultimately be on our side, just for 
the old, familiar reason— 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

The exposure of the moral nakedness of Germany has been the other 
most prominent fact of the quarter. If it v*ere only with injustice that she is 
corrupted we might be thankful, but we have had in the Report of Lord 
Bryce and his Committee a revelation of a barbarism, a cruelty, and an 
indecency that are without parallel in the annals of civilised warfare. And 
as if to remove any doubt as to the possibility of such things we have had, as 
it were before our eyes, the sinking of the Lusitania. We now know what to 
expect if (3-ermany wins. Our wives and families will be treated with no 
more consideration than were the poor women and children in the Lusitania. 
We are fighting a people who are guilty of wilful and deliberate murder of 
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the most cowardly kind, of innocent people who had no means of defending 
themselves. Not only does the end of the war seem remote, but the prospect 
of being able after the war to resume friendly terms with Germany is be- 
coming more faint than ever. Germany will be beaten and humiliated, but, 
as we have said before, the only hope of a permanent peace seems to us to 
lie in the direct intervention of God, who alone can bring Germany to true 
repentance and give her a new heart. For this let our prayers like a foun- 
tain rise to God by day and night. Let the Church of God rise to the height 
of her opportunity and the w T orld may soon learn that the arm of God is not 
shortened that it cannot save. It is a comfort to remember that every one 
of us, a priest unto God through Jesus Christ, can have a share in this 
ministry of intercession, Germany needs our prayers even more than the 
victims of her cruelty. 


The Women’s War Pageant in London, in July, was a remarkable 
demonstration. Tens of thousands marched in procession through 
West London before their deputation waited on Mr. Lloyd George. It 
expressed in the most vivid way their desire, indeed their demand, to 
be permitted to share in the making of munitions and other \var 
material. The most striking feature was the pageant of the Allies. 
According to The Times “ it was headed by a girl wearing a Grecian robe 
of white fringed with gold, and carrying a trophy composed of the 
flags of the nations at war with Germany. Behind her came native 
representatives of the allied countries. The place of honour was given 
to Belgium. The soul of that martyred, but unconquerable land was 
vividly typified by a tall slender lady dressed in mourning, with a 
purple veil bound round her head and flowing in a long streamer' 
behind. She carried aloft the flag of her country, torn and tattered, 
but still beautiful in its colours of black, yellow and red. She walked 
barefoot through the slush of the roadways, and on her delicate face 
there was a moving expression of pride and sorrow. Then came a 
striking contrast in France, represented by a pleasant-looking young 
girl, who walked with a swagger in her tricolor frock and her 
red cap of liberty, and charmed the crowd with her merry smiles. 
The other allies followed — Russia, Japan, Italy, Serbia and Monte- 
negro — a most picturesque group in their varied peasant costumes. A 
girl in white typified England, and in attendance upon her were throe 
women, one wearing the kilt and tartan of Scotland, another the 
high conical hat of Wales, and the other the red colleen cloak and 
green dress of Ireland. 

For the rest the parade consisted of tens of thousands of women 
carrying streamers which worked out a brilliant coloured scheme of 
many sections of red, white, and blue, interspersed with numbers of 
large banners bearing inscriptions.” 
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The deputation was cordially received by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
promised to utilize the services of everybody prepared to assist. 


Government reports are always presumably of interest to some, 
though often to an extremely limited circle, but Dr. Henderson’s report* 
of the Museum and connected institutions makes its appeal to large 
numbers. So far as visitors go 1914-15 shows a distinct fall from the 
previous year, the figures being 347,238 as against 448,489, the great 
decrease being manifestly due to the visit of the Emden , and probably 
also to the unhealthy cold weather. If we count every day of the year, 
Sundays included, there is thus a daily average of visitors from 950 
in a bad year to 1,200 in a good year. On Kannu Pongal, the 16th of 
January, the visitors reach the enormous total of 70,000, what is the 
explanation of these remarkable figures ? It can hardly be the scienti- 
fic interest. Probably for years past the Museum has become the 
great picnic resort of Madras and its visitors. Even as a source of 
enjoyment in a city by no means liberally provided with healthy 
sources of amusement it thus becomes a valuable agency, and it at 
the same time possesses a considerable educational value. Among the 
interesting finds of the year are four Eoman gold coins found in the 
Guntur District. They are coins of the Emperors Nero and Trajan, 
and of thte Empress Faustina the elder, and thus date from the first 
and second centuries A.D. Trajan and Faustina coins are very rare in 
South India, only two of each having been previously discovered. 

It is noteworthy that the Emden scare did not affect the num- 
ber of readers in the Connemara Library, the number having risen 
from 19,474 in 1913-14 to 20,412 in 1914—15. These figures and the 
•valuable detailed numbers of books taken out under the different sub- 
jects prove the existence of a large reading public in Madras. Leaving 
out of account the 7,200 references to dictionaries and encyclopaedias, 
we note that Belles Lettres and History have each over 5,000 issues, 
religious books over 1,800 and philology over 1,300. When it is 
remembered that excellent College libraries exist for the benefit of 
students and are very largely used, and that the Madras Literary 
Society library has also a wide circulation, it is evident that the 
reading public of Madras is much wider than is popularly supposed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES . 

Anglo-Indian Poetry. By P. Seshadri, M.A. Madras; Srinivasa 
Varadachari and Co. 

Mr. Seshadri has already shown his interest in Anglo-Indian 
poetry by his edition of Leyden’s poems, which we reviewed in those 
columns a short time ago. The present booklet is a reprint of a lecture 
which he gave, under the auspices of the Madras Literary Society, early 
this year. The lecture, though marked here and there by a straining 
after ‘ hue writing/ shows an extensive knowledge of the subject. 


English Poetry for Young Students. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 
London : Macmillan and Co. Price one shilling net. 

The aim of this useful little book is to 4 present the young 
student with a kind of bird’s-eye view, in chronological order, of 
English Poetry from Elizabethan times to our own/ The selection 
has been made with care and judgment, and is not confined to stock 
extracts, but includes poems like Southwell’s Times Go by Turns , 
Habington’s Teaching of the Stars , T. E. Brown's The Organist in 
Heaven and Walter De La Mare’s The Listeners. 

Any book which will help to wean the Indian student from the 
pernicious habit of learning off ‘gobbets’ of Saintsbu?y or Lang by, 
heart with little or no acquaintance with the writings of the poets 
themselves is to be welcomed ; and we think that both Intermediate 
and B. A. students might do worse than study the extracts given in- 
Mr. Webb’s book. 

, Studies and Critiques . By M. S. Purnalingam Pillai. B.A., 
L.T. Madras : P. K, Rama Iyer and Co. Price one rupee. 

The author is principal of a coaching establishment in Madras, and 
the book argues a fairly extensive acquaintance with English Literature. 
It includes essays on William Morris, Austin, Tennyson, Browning, 
Tapper, Stevenson, Swinburne, Meredith, Gissing, G. B, Shaw, Bridges 
and others, which have been contributed by Mr. Purnalingam Filial 
to various Indian magazines and are 4 here published in book form in the 
hope that they will be of some use to students of literature/ 

• Some of the more obvious mistakes might easily be rectified by 
a careful revision of the second edition, which we hope will reward 
Mr. Purnalingam’s enthusiasm for the study of the more modern 
English writers. ; 
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Literary Notes. 

President 0. W. Eliot, of Harvard, one of the most distinguished 
publicists in the United States, has published a noteworthy volume of 
essays under the title, The Road towards Peace (Constable, 4s. Q>d. nett). 
It is of interest not only as a contribution towards the settlement we 
all desire to see after the war, but as a manifestation of the deep 
sympathy felt in America for the cause of Britain and her Allies. 

A SUGGESTIVE study of the forces at work in Russian history is 
Russia and Democracy , by G. de Wesselitsky, published by Heinemann 
(is. nett). It may help the reader to understand the paradox that the 
autocrat of all the Russias is yet the People’s Tsar, a factor of first- 
rate importance in the present war* For the future of the world, a 
better mutual understanding between England and Russia is greatly 
to be desired ; and to that result this little book may contribute. 


*The Booh of France is a remarkable volume, containing contribu- 
tions from many of the most distinguished men and women in the 
world *of letters, Brench and English alike, and published in aid of the 
Erench Parliamentary Committee's Fund for the Relief of the Invaded 
Departments. As the task of publication and the newspaper adver- 
tisements Taave been gratuitous, the purchaser has the satisfaction of 
knowing that thp profits from his five shillings will go entirely to the 
fund ; and as all the French items are translated by prominent 
•English writers, the language need be no obstacle. 


At a time when almost all 'the larger histories are the fruit of 
Collaboration, many authors sometimes combining to produce a single 
volume, it is interesting to find an example of the one-man work on 
a fairly large scale. Mr. A. D. Innes has now completed, with his 
fourth volume, A History of England and of the British Empire 
(Rivingtons). He is no Macaulay, but he has produced a book which 
should prove very serviceable in schools and colleges, as well as to 
lay readers who hesitate to grapple with the larger works of specia- 
lists. 
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CORRESPOND ENCE . 

The Editor, Christian College Magazine, 

Sir, 

In the Christian College Magazine for July, 1915 > our reviewer 
of a Beadet for Indian schools finds fault with a photograph, and 
suggests that it is likely to perpetuate faulty pronunciation of certain 
English sounds. I recognise that it is difficult to give a clear photo- 
graph of the position of the tongue in the pronunciation of t, l , and n, 
but I think that the reviewer by a study of the Teachers’ Book might 
first have discovered whether he was justified in his accusation. The 
photos, he says, suggest that the pronunciation of t % l t and n is 
equivalent to Tamil -sir, <s®r. In the Teachers’ Book it is stated that 
in the pronunciation of these sounds in English, the point of the tongue 
is pressed against the gums just above the upper teeth and that the 
sounds approximate to Tamil <*>, «, and are unlike Tamil &r\ 

B. AY. Bo%s. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

One year ago in the pages of “ Nature” occurred a letter ftom the late 
Mr. Lydekker of the British Museum concerning the teorn sheaths of 
the okapi. In a recent number of the same magazine Dr. Outhbert 
Christy, the sender of the specimen (who has just reached London after 
three years collecting in the Congo), writes to explain how the piistake 
arose. 


The okapi discovered by Sir Harry Johnston some twelve years 
ago, when Governor of Uganda, is one of our latest known mammals 
and at the same time most interesting, lew specimens have been 
obtained, but those first sent to Europe undoubtedly had horns but no 
horn sheaths. With the specimen forwarded by Mr. Christy two horn 
sheaths were found, and though Sir Bay Lankester at once said they 
could not belong to an okapi, Mr. Lyddeker and others assumed that 
they might. It now turns out that the horn sheaths packed with the 
okapi belonged to a young water buck and had been placed in the 
wrong box and labelled as belonging to the okapi. 

Erom the zoological point of view the extreme interest of the 
whole occurrence simply lies in the fact that the okapi is probably the 
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progenitor of the giraffe, or at least both giraffe and okapi are of 
the same stock and cannot have horn sheaths which belong to antelopes. 
When therefore the extraordinary statement got abroad that the 
giraffe-like horns of an okapi had bony sheaths resembling those of a 
young buck a great deal of attention was aroused. With the return to 
London of the sender of the specimen, the explanation has been got 
and the okapi proved to be far removed from the antelopes. 


For some time past Dr. Jean White of the prickly-pear station at 
Dulacca, Queensland, has been experimenting with a view to finding 
a convenient means of eradicating Opuntia . Two methods were tried — 
(l) chemicals, (2) introduction of cochineal. Of these the first is the 
better, because the beetles have no effect at all on the common local 
species, Opuntia inermis and 0. aurantiaca , which are protected by a 
layer of subcutaneous cells containing calcium oxalate. Of the various 
chemicals tried only those containing arsenic seem to be of any use, 
whife Jhe gas, arsenic trichloride, appears to be most promising. The 
estimated cost of clearing out the plant is some fifteen shillings per 
acre. Part of the expense incurred can be returned by selling the plants 
destroyed for commercial purposes such as the making of potash or of 
industrial alcohol. 

Bulletin No. 5 of the Department of Fisheries, Bengal, by 
Mr. T. Soulhwell, is rather interesting because it gives a history of the 
Department sfnce its commencement in 1906,' when Sir K. Gupta, 
then about to retire from the I. C. S., was ordered to inquire into the 
fisheries of Bengal. This official admitted that he ' knew nothing of 
* fish and that he had not even done anything with rod and line. The 
result was that a Fishery Department was ultimately formed consisting 
of two Directors of Agriculture, whose knowledge of Fisheries was 
entirely of an administrative nature, of a Deputy Director, Mr. South- 
well himself, a trained Zoologist, and two Superintendents of Fisheries, 
one of whom was a Calcutta M. A. in light and acoustics and the other 
a “ failed B. A.” of the same university. Such is the staff now proceed- 
ing to investigate the Bengal Fisheries. 


Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, by Dr. W. J. 
Sollas, first published four years ago, has reached its seeotfd edition, in 
which the author has incorporated accounts of the most recent dis- 
coveries concerning prehistoric man. Prof. Sollas had anticipated the 
discovery of Eoanthropus “ as an almost necessary stage in the course 
of human development.” It is very interesting to find that he disagrees 
with the opinion of Dr. Smith Woodward regarding the antiquity and 
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the size of the brain of Mr. Dawson’s find, assigning as be does this 
human form to the ‘‘latter half of the Pleistocene” and giving 
the cranial capacity as “ at least 1070 cc.,” whereas Dr. Smith 
Woodward considers Eoanthropus to belong to the earlier Pleistocene 
and the cranial capacity to be 1300 cc. Dr. Sollas favours the older 
opinion that man made his first appearance at a comparatively recent 
date in the history of this earth of ours. 


On May 25th, during a severe thunderstorm near Gibraltar a 
cloud is said to have burst, liberating thousands of small frogs. 
Showers of frogs, fishes, snails and worms of various kinds have been 
recorded in the past, but usually in such cases the animals have not 
descended from the clouds but have been merely liberated on the earth 
by the water and appeared after the rain fell. In this particular 
instance, however, it seems that the tiny frogs actually were in the 
cloud, to which they had apparently been caught up by a whirlwind 
from a lak$ some twenty miles away. / 


The chemical laboratory is able to provide quite a number of 
poisonous gases, but for practical purposes the Germans find that the 
suitable gas must possess the following qualities : (l) it must be much 
heavier than atmospheric air, (2) it must be producible in latge quanti- 
ty either as liquid or solid which may rapidly become a vapour, (3) 

* • 

it must not be very soluble in water, else much would be lost when 
rolling over moist ground. * 

Observers have repeatedly noted the red colour of thOf approach- 
ing fumes. This colour indicates either bromine or nitrogen peroxide. 
Again the colour has been described as green or yellow, green denoting * 
chlorine, which may have been mixed with bromine at times. Phos- 
gene has been suggested, as also sulphur dioxide. Of these bromine 
is naturally a liquid at ordinary temperatures; nitrogen peroxide is 
costly to manufacture on a large scale ; chlorine, phosgene and sulphur 
dioxide have been for some time on the market in the liquid form. * 
Eecently it was stated that the Germans when fighting the 
Russians sprinkled a white powder on straw which they then lit, 
producing a suffocating vapour. It seems likely that this white pow- 
der was the chlorides of sulphur, phosphorus or arsenic, all of which 
are poisonous. Fortunately all these agents can be prevented from 
taking effect by the simple process of wearing a pad thoroughly soaked 
in a strong alkali such as sodium thiosulphate, the familiar “hypo” 
of the photographer. 
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RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE . 
Contemporary Review. 

The July number of the Contemporary Revieio opens with an 
article entitled ‘ The Temper of the People/ by the Right Hon. 
C. F. G. Masterman. Mr. Masterman’s article is intended to be a 
reply to the many accusations that have been brought against the 
British people in regard to their attitude to the war by a certain 
section of the press which has sought to belittle the efforts that 
Britain has put forth in order to push some nostrum such as 
k military conscription or the regimentation of labour. Mr. Masterman 
is ready to admit that without a reasonable amount of freedom, 
criticism that is both useful and just might be stifled ; but he holds 
that those critics who write to push a policy or create a sensation, or 
who are merely animated by the inevitable itch for expression, 
should realise the incalculable injury which they are doing to their 
country in this crisis. They have created, he says, an encouragement 
to its enemies and an amazement and contempt among neutrals and 
non-combatants, and they have even excited the disquietude of friends. 
Further, they have innocently or deliberately chosen to propagate a 
falsehood ;*and have created a fog and miasma behind which foreign 
observers find it difficult to apprehend the spirit and temper of the 
British people. 

Mr. Mast&rman first examines how the matter stands in regard 
to. the armies that have been raised. And in this connexion he re- 
marks that the advocates of conscription, even if honest and patriotic 
persons* have been led astray through ignorance of the British people. 
Their accepted formula before the war was that Britain could never 
raise more than half a million men for overseas service. What has 
happened ? The most wonderful army the world has ever seen has 
v come into being-some three millions of men, all in the prime of man- 
hood, all having chosen to serve, not for the protection of their own 
‘ homes, but in foreign lands, a cause- which they believe to be just. 
This army is educated and intelligent as no British army has 
evei* been before, and it has grown to its present dimensions without 
ostentation or display. The motives by which the individuals who 
compose it have been actuated are many and various ; but in Mr. 
Masterman’s belief it is a “ Grand Army ” which will continue the 
work it has begun until that work is completed. 

What -next of those who have stayed behind, and of whose apathy 
and indifference so much has been heard ? As to this Mr. Masterman 
says it can be definitely asserted that it would be difficult to find one 
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family which is not in some manner contributing through money or 
service to the welfare of the cause. If the nation’s contributions of 
money and service are reckoned up, and if to these are added the personal 
efforts made on behalf of individuals, friends or unknown soldiers, 
or civilians in misfortune, the charges of indifference and of unwilling- 
ness to make sacrifice may be dismissed with contempt and the 
indignation which such gross calumny deserves. But baffled in 
this direction the people’s accusers, Mr. Masterman says, turn in 
another. The working people, they say, are solely concerned with 
their own selfish interests, threatening or even making strikes in 
industries which are essential to the army and the fleet, expending 
their increased wages in lassitude and drink. How far, asks Mr* 
Masterman, is this a true picture of industrial Britain, and how 
far an imperfect and unjust deduction from what has happened 
in a small number of districts and in trades of special difficulty such 
as shipbuilding and engineering on the Clyde and part of the Tyne ? 
There has been a belief, he says, among workmen that some employers 
and traders are making enormous profits out of the national necessity ; 
and nothing rouses them to greater indignation than to be agked to 
work harder, to work overtime, to exercise unusual temperance and 
restraint, and to abandon their customary pleasures in order to bring 
fortunes to private individuals. The workmen, skilled ancb unskilled, 
Mr. Masterman says, have responded magnificently to the Government, 
and wherever they are assured that they are not being exploited they 
are willing to do their very best. 

The general conclusion arrived at by Mr. Masterman is that the 
temper of the British people is a temper that will endure to the end, 
however long the end may be delayed, but the temper of a r people 
loving peace, fighting for and longing for peace. 

Mr. A. P. Nicholson deals with the late Ministerial crisis and its 
causes. He thinks that one of the factors that contributed to the 
Prime Minister’s decision may have been the international situation. 
The uneasiness which had been created in England by the hanging up 
of the Dardanelles campaign had been reflected in high circles in France, 

. and things were at a very critical stage in Italy. In these circum- 
stances the formation of the coalition, including the change at ’the 
Admiralty, was reassuring to our allies. It seemed to many Liberals 
to be a failure of their efforts in the cause of progress, but Mr. Nichol- 
son is not of opinion that democracy forfeited its birthright because 
at a critical juncture it permitted a change of Government in order to 
give a greater measure of confidence to our allies. As regards the 
question of munitions and the apparently con tradictory„ statements of 
Ministers regarding it, he says it is plain that we have been manufac- 
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taring material and munitions on an enormous scale for our allies and 
that if it were in the public interest to give the total output a different 
complexion would probably be put on these statements. But a public 
belief that the army was short of the necessary shells had been created, 
debate in the House of Commons was threatened, and there was the 
trouble at the Admiralty, and proposals for a coalition began to be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Nicholson is of opinion that after Lord Fisher’s resignation 
the- Prime Minister came to his decision on his own responsibility. 
He discusses the question of a Middle Party, the idea of which goes 
back to the constitutional conference of 1910. In conclusion he notes 
that at the present time there is no bond between parties except the 
* prosecution of the war to a successful issue. 

Dr. Dillon deals with the situation in the Balkan States and the 
likelihood of their entering the war. Italy’s decision, he says, has 
led people to ask whether, since Roumania and Bulgaria and to a 
lesser extent Greece occupy positions, pursue aims, and are menaced by 
dangers similar to those which moved the Italian people to declare 
war against the would-be masters of Europe, these states will not 
follow *tlie example set them. The temptation is strong to argue 
from Italy to Roumania, and to assume that what happened in the 
former country will repeat itself in the latter. The conditions are 
too disparate to make this legitimate. In Roumania the masses 
are mostly uneducated, bereft of political rights, inert. Their one 
idea is to obtair! possession of the land they till; and for political 
interests or high international ideals they have no understanding. 
The classes that think and feel and bum to act are high-minded 
and unselfish and would gladly help their country to take a part in 
the higher and nobler life of the race. But their activity is as yet 
confined to words. The power is in the hands of parliamenta- 
rians who live in a different atmosphere and are accessible only to 
motives of another order. Since the death of King Carol, Dr. Dillon 
says, John Bratiano has been practically the ruler of Roumania ; and 
Roumania’s position as laid down by him is that the choice between 
' war and neutrality must be determined solely by the balance of 
territorial advantages offered by each. The mistake must not be 
repeated which was made at the time of the Russo-Turkish War. Dr. 
Dillon characterises Roumania’s demands as not immoderate, but he is 
of opinion that if she delays accepting the terms that are offered to 
her by the Allies she runs the risk of getting much less than she 
might now have, like some of the other neutral states of Europe. 
She does not seem to realise that if the war were to end in the defeat 
of the Allies she would become the vassal of Germany whether she 
enters the conflict or not. 
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As regards the position of Bulgaria, Dr. Dillon says that economi- 
cally Bulgaria is a tributary of Austria and Germany, and that German 
influence is strong in her army. Of Ferdinand he has little good to say. 
During the past flve or six months he has insidiously contrived to 
intimidate Greece and Boumania and to keep them from joining the 
allies. But for him, Dr. Dillon believes, Bulgaria would long ago have 
resumed her place among the Balkan States, Turkey would never have 
dared to declare war, or if she had, the Dardanelles would have been 
forced, Constantinople captured, and tens of thousands of valuable lives 
spared. Of the present attitude of Greece Dr. Dillon speaks in very 
scathing terms. He hopes thatlM. Venizelos will be sent back to office 
to complete the work which-'he began. 

Mr. Thomas Okey contributes .a short article on Sidney Sonnino, 
whom he characterises as the greatest Italian Foreign Minister since 
Cavour. The son of a British mother and himself a Protestant, Baron 
Sonnino is descended on the paternal side from an old Tuscan family of 
Hebrew origin. Pie began at eighteen years of age to qualify hiipself 
for political life, and his ministerial career commenced in 1893 when 
Signor Crispi made him Minister of Finance. He has been « twice 
Premier, but he seems to lack many of the gifts necessary in a successful 
leader of men, and on each occasion he held office only for a hundred 
days. Nevertheless, Mr. Okey remarks, no recent Italian Minister had 
a greater influence for good than Baron Sonnino on Italian legislation. 

Mr. E. D. Morel gives an interesting account of fhe foundation, of 
“the Union of Democratic Control,” its objects, and the methods by _ 
which it is prosecuting those objects. The members of this "Uniop 
believe that the ordeal of war as a method of determining disputes be- 
tween civilised states has become an absurdity and a criminal absurdity*. 
They believe that it is a criminal absurdity because they do not believe 
that it is able to provide a solution for any single problem or combina- 
tion of problems which may give rise from time to time to international 
friction. They seek to permeate the public mind with that belief by 
every means in their power. 

The Union of Democratic Control, Mr. Morel says, has adopted 
the, following four propositions as the backbone of its constitution : — 

(1) No province shall be transferred from one Government * to 
another without the consent, by plebiscite or otherwise, of the population 
of such province. 

(2) No treaty, arrangement or undertaking shall be entered into 
in the name of Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament. 
Adequate machinery fpr ensuring democratic control of foreign policy 
shall be created. 

(3) The foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed at 
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creating alliances for the purpose of maintaining the balance of power, 
but shall be directed to concerted action between, the Powers and the 
setting up of an International Council whose deliberations and decisions 
shall be public, with such machinery for securing international agree- 
ment as shall be the guarantee of an abiding peace, 

• , (4) Great Britain shall propose as a part of the peace settlement a 

plan for the drastic reduction, by consent, of the armaments of all the 
belligerent powers, and to facilitate that policy shall attempt to, secure 
the nationalisation of the manufacture of armaments and the control of 
the export of armaments by one country to another. 

Mr. Alfred Scholfield contributes an interesting account of German 
* South-West Africa. He believes that given a peace favourable to 
Britain, German South-Wejst Africa is bound to be absorbed in the 
Union, and he calls attention to certain conditions that will have to be 
fulfilled if the acquisition of this new Province by the Union is to be for 
the good of South Africa. Incidentally he notes the great work that 
is being done among the natives of South Africa by the missionary 
societies. He has no belief in the isolation of the native races. 

5 Bussia’s Three Strong Leads ’ is the title of an article by Bishop 
Bury, who calls attention to the lead which Kussia has given to the*other 
belligerent nations and particularly to England in the treatment of 
prisoners, 4he abolition of the manufacture and sale of vodka, and the 
carrying on of the war in a religious spirit. M. Claire de Pratz describes 
the wonderful change that has come over Paris and the Erench people 
since the outbreak of the war. In an article entitled 4 The Eaith that 
i& in us ■ Mr. Edward Jenks deals with the fallacy that Government 
rests on physical force, and points out the essential difference between 
the Gospel of Freedom which is believed in by British statesmen and 
the Gospel of Force which is the foundation principle in the Prussian 
system of Government. The Bev. John Macaskill writes on 4 Intellect 
and Intuition,’ showing that Bradley and Bergson in their revolt from 
the over-intellectualism which has been one result of the Hegelian 
movement, have both gone to the opposite extreme and committed them- 
' selves to over- act ualism, which is fraught with danger of another kind. 
Mr. M. J, Landa writes on ‘Bohemia and the War the Princess 
Kropotkin on ‘Intensive Farming in Flanders;’ and Mr. J. E. G. 
Montmorency, in the Literary Supplement, on ‘ The Paths of Glory.’ 
The number concludes with the usual reviews of books. 

Nineteenth Century. 

PERHAPS .the most interesting article in the Nineteenth Century is 
‘ Alcohol : What it does to us and what we ought to do with it, ’ by 
Sir Lauder Brunton. 
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In small quantities alcohol is a stimulant, enabling a man to draw 
on his reserves ; in larger quantities and later, it is a narcotic. A whip 
in the hands of a jockey may win the race if applied just before the win- 
ning-post, the subsequent exhaustion is of no moment. If used too soon, 
exhaustion would set in, the horse would answer less and less to the 
whip, and the race would be hopelessly lost. Professor Parkes in his 
report * On the Issue of a Spirit Ration during the Ashanti Campaign of 
1874/ says * The first effect of alcohol, when given in a moderate dose 
(for example, what is equal to one fluid ounce of absolute alcohol), is 
reviving but the effect is transient. The reviving effect goes off after, 
at the utmost, two and a half miles of additional march and sometimes 
much before this ; then the previous languor and sense of exhaustion * 
not only return, but are sometimes more intense, and if alcohol is 
again resorted to, its effects are now less satisfactory. Its reviving 
power is usually not so marked, and only its peculiar anaesthetic 
and narcotising influence can be distinctly traced. The men feel 
heavy, dull, disinclined to march, and are less willing and cheerful. 
It appears to me, therefore, that spirits, as an issue, should be kept for 
emergencies, as when after great fatigue a sudden but short exertion 
is required, or when, a march being ended, there is great depression 
and failure of the heart’s action, such as occurs when men have been 
thoroughly wetted during an exhausting‘march.’ « 

Alcohol may enable a man to draw on his mental reserves : a tired 
journalist may be enabled to write a leading article. ^Fainting or 
collapse, due to a temporary depression of the circulation, may some- 
times be averted or removed. 

During exposure to external cold, the vessels of the skin contract 
so that the blood is not allowed to reach the surface. Alcohol, undoes 
this action, and so is dangerous if the cold is severe or long-continued. 
It may be of use when the person has entered a warm room, for the 
contracted vessels may keep out the external heat. 

When a man is too tired to eat or to digest, a small dose of 
alcohol may give him strength and appetite to perform these functions ; 
and sleeplessness from over-fatigue may be similarly dispelled. 

The stimulant and narcotic effects of alcohol may co-exist, (Re- 
action time experiments show that the subject does things more 
slowly and worse, though his feeling is one of great activity. The 
novelist, William Black, found that a glass of sherry took the fine edge 
off his intellect ; he seemed to write more fluently, quickly and eloquent- 
ly, but the manuscript would not stand criticism next morning.) Most 
of those who take alcohol only reach, or do not reach, this incipient 
narcotic stage, and, indeed, with very weak forms it may not be 
possible to get further. The effects of the drink depend, too, on the 
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other constituents. Absinthe contains oil of wormwood, and a strong 
dose will produce convulsions. In beer, hops have a tonic effect in 
small doses and a soporific in large. Wines owe their bouquet to 
ethers, and ‘ Some wines are combative and tend to produce fights, 
while others are soothing and tend to produce affection and love.’ It 
ib probably the aldehydes, not the fusel oil, in raw whisky that make 
it so mischievous. 

'With a lull dose of alcohol, there is a stage of excitement. Of 
this and the subsequent stage, Sir Lauder Brunton remarks, ‘ A man 
under the influence of alcohol may appear better or w T orse than in his 
sober moments. If his sympathy and compassion are excited he may 
give liberally to a charitable appeal ; indeed he may give far more 
than he can well afford. If he is excited by playing games of chance, 
he may gamble so recklessly as to lose everything he possesses. If 
his anger is roused by some chance word or supposed insult, he may 
quarrel with, . strike, or even kill his best friend. He may be led 
by his excited and unrestrained sexual passion to wreck the life of 
some heedless girl, or to fall a victim to disease which may not only 
cause *him life-long repentance, but may inflict years of weakness and 
pain on the innocent woman who is, or may afterwards be, his wife.’ 

‘ It is the fatal facility which alcohol gives to a man for drawing 
upon his ^reserves, making him feel stronger, wiser, and happier for 
the time, that constitutes its chief danger.’ Larger doses are needed 
to produce* the required effect and the absence of full control may 
come to exteiid over the whole life. The man has less inclination to 
work and less ability to do good work. 1 

To prevent these evils, prohibition would be of little service. It 
•would ]:>e evaded, whether by illicit supplies, or by more dangerous 
substitutes. Spirits and strong wines should not be taken except 
during a meal ; and the hours at which public houses are allowed to 
sell them should be severely restricted. Beer is in a somewhat differ- 
ent position, but for quenching the continuous thirst of very hot 
weather or a hot occupation oatmeal and water is best. The facili- 
ties for obtaining liquor should be diminished ; the remark ‘ I 
can pass two public-houses, but I can’t pass a dozen ’ is one to 
be*remembered. For young men other and better occupations should 
be provided and those under twenty-one should not be served. To 
women especially, restaurants of the Continental type; but not supply- 
ing alcoholic drinks, would be a boon; in th’e summer, they should 
afford the advantages of the open air, in the winter of light and 
warmth. .The best counter attraction, however, is the home ; and 
the education of girls for domestic life and particularly in cooking 
is a sovereign remedy. 
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After all, the cause of drinking is selfishness of one sort or 
another, and the cure is in a discipline, such as the Boy Scouts*, which 
inculcates communal feelings. It is the fault of our education that 
the breadwinner disregards his wife and children, that the wife has 
not the pride she should have in good housekeeping, that the children 
grow up without a sense of obligation to their elders and to the 
community. 

Lord Killanin makes a praiseworthy attempt to diagnose the 
condition of Ireland. Bishop Berkeley two centuries ago thought it 
advisable to give no more explicit expression to his views than a long 
list of questions, -some of which are as apt to-day. ‘ Whether it be 
not delightful to complain ? ’ ‘ Whose fault is it that poor Ireland 
still remains poor ? ’ 

For practical purposes the only thing to do with Irish history is 
to forget it and past bitterness with it ; the sentimental person and the 
theorist are both dangerous. But the past is more living in Ireland 
than it is in more active countries, and we cannot understand the 
situation without a glance at it. Religion, art, and learning flourished 
in the golden age, the three centuries after St. Patrick. Then came 
the Danes, who were not finally repulsed till the battle of Clontarf in 
1014 ; but this victory was followed by continual internal struggles 
till Ireland was ‘ a trembling sod.’ The attempts of the Anglo- 
Normans were not productive of order. Under the Tudors and James 
‘ the great plantations were ruthlessly executed, and Ireland became 
the prey of every sort of rapacious adventurer and profligate, and most 
of the countryside was ravaged and laid waste — man and beast, corn and 
house, and all means of human subsistence being destroyed .... The 
congested districts of the West of Ireland are directly due. to the 
Cromwellian Settlement, when the Catholic landowners in Ulster 
and Munster and Leinster were driven out of their homes and 
banished to Connaught, which was formally assigned for the habita- 
tion of the Irish nation . . . Under such conditions of persecution 
and plunder did the native inhabitants of Ireland drag on a miser- 
able existence, and is it surprising that the character and conduct 
of their descendants — especially when they have no fresh, vigorous 
life and aims to engage them and to change them — are largely 
the outcome of these ominous historical antecedents.’ In the 
eighteenth century the Penal Code and the restrictions on Irish 
industries and trade Were prominent. It is not surprising if law is 
not properly reverenced in Ireland to-day, when for so long it was an 
instrument of oppression and persecution. 

When Mr. Balfour was Chief Secretary things began to improve. 
Peasant proprietorship has abolished several grievances. “ * The ages of 
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injustice and tyranny have left their mark in a spirit of discontent and 
insubordination, which stiil vents itself sporadically in all sorts of 
desperate ways — treason, outrage, lawlessness, murder, conspiracy, 
rebellion — and there sometimes appear, too, in official and business 
relations, an astonishing trickery and dishonesty, which as having been 
until recently the only means of defence the people had against unfair 
treatment, have not yet come to be looked upon as wrong by their 
perpetrators. .... The Irish are so warped and distraught by the past 
as hardly to know their own interests now, and traditional complaints 
and attitudes, persisting after their causes have been removed, are 
having a belated, anachronous career as sheer prejudices. . . . 

* With this dark * historical babkground it will always be difficult to 
light the stage ; excellent and numerous as are the modern improve- 
.ments, an awful gloom, ghostly and treacherous, pervades the scene 
behind/’ 

'Geographically, Ireland is unfortunate — in climate, resources, situ- 
ation'; size. Though surrounded by the sea, the Irish are not a 
seafaring people. Ireland is isolated and trade passes it by for larger 
and denser communities. More than a third of it is bog and water ; 
the rivers forget to run into the sea. In the Ice Age the whole 
country was denuded of the valuable strata, the coal-measures for 
instance. *The wetness of the climate makes tillage impossible, but 
the hat alluvial meadows and grassy uplands are admirably adapted 
for the rearing of stock of all kinds. The country should consist of 
cattle-ranches &nd sheep-walks and horse-farms, with the attendant 
industries — creameries, woollen mills, abattoirs, tanyards, training 
establishments, 

* These historical and geographical facts, rather than race or 
religion, account for the temper of the people. ‘ And so is it that 
the Irish are indolent and despondent, wayward and contradictory, 

. discontented and restless, bombastic and futile, turning this way and 
^ that from their present bleak and barren surroundings, now back 
to the dead past and reputed glories, and now forward to the unborn 

* future and predicted triumphs/ 

A cumulative loss of confidence in anything resulting from their 
labours has made them all dislike work of every sort and avoid it as 
much as possible : it is mere drudgery ; and most employment there 
(as the emissaries of the Insurance Act have been discovering) is casual. 
This helps also to explain why the Irish are so addicted to politics and 
public life; and this in turn keeps them from devoting thought to 
anything else. The excitements and contests of public life have grown 
into'an end in themselves. It is distinctly unnatural for an Irishman 
not to like being in a row. An Irishman always hopes that, whether 
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things actually go wrong or not, there will at any rate be ructions 
over them. And the favourite bone of contention is the promotion of 
the welfare of Ireland ! 

Lord Killanin proceeds to pour ridicule, not altogether good- 
humoured, on the societies which are trying to revive old Ireland, and 
shut out influences from England. The revival of Gaelic, which Is 
not peculiar to Ireland, at a time when education needs widening, 
and technical training, or modern languages, or the fine arts, either 
professional or applied to the home, would suit the needs of the 
country so much better, seems very inopportune. The home, which 
as a home is reverenced and loved, might be made cleaner and more 
attractive. ♦ 

The cry of ‘ Ireland a nation ’ is hopelessly out of date, and not 
even harmless, but deceitful and mischievous. Nationalism has its bad 
side ; it may mean narrowness and egotism and spite ; and that side is 
too prominent in Ireland. That the Irish question is only a feud with 
England is now nothing but a hollow pretence, cherished by the Irish 
to conceal their own innate poverty and their internal dissensions. 
The Irish question is now an economic one, and Ireland needs all the 
help it can get from close co-operation with the United Kingdom. 

We are glad to note that this article is to be continued. From the 
picture given of Ireland, the Indian Patriot could learn mu<?h. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes on Mr. Bryan. A party in the United 
States selects its candidates for the Presidency at a convention where 
there are at least a thousand delegates and not less than ten thousand 
present. There is little attempt at order, and demonstrations, some 
organized, some spontaneous, in honour of somebody or something, 
occupy a large proportion of the time of the convention. At the Demo- 
crat convention in 1896, Mr. Bryan, then unknown, appeared on the 
platform. ‘ Before a single word had been uttered by him, the pande- 
monium sank to an inarticulate murmur, and when he began to speak 
even this was hushed to the profoundest silence. The youth of the 
speaker, his buoyant and commanding presence, the rich voice that 
reached without an effort to the furthest limits of that vast hall, the ' 
terse lucidity of his language, and, above all, the fire of his contagious 
faith as he worked up to his peroration — “ You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labour this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold !” — combined with an effect that was 
wholly irresistible.’ On the following day he was nominated for the 
Presidency and four months later six millions of his countrymen voted 
for him. Bryanism took the form of advocating the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to I, but it was really a protest 
against corruption ; the government was a government of the people, 
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by the Bosses, for the Trusts. His defeat taught the Bosses nothing, but 
Roosevelt learnt the lesson, and the measures he has passed hav’e been 
mainly selections from Bryan’s programme. 

Mr. Bryan has sensitiveness, a generous heart, and a great fund of 
piety and idealism ; but in balance, knowledge, common sense, he is 
deficient. His piety and character are the real basis of his influence, 
and he is more of a preacher than a statesman. As Secretary of State, 
he served Mr. Wilson as a chief whip does a British Premier, but of 
the Secretary’s peculiar duties, those of our Foreign Secretary, 
most were really performed by the President. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA , BY A. 7. RAM AN ATI! AN, B.A. 

A Review. 

* By S. J. Crawford, b.a., b. litt. 

(Concluded.) 

IN the matter of punishment as in other respects the Suhraniti shows a 
marked advance on the early practices. “ According to it, the severer 
forms of punishment were starvation, imprisonment, whipping, expul- 
sion from the State, marking on the body, shaving of half-portions, 
causing the accused to ride on ignoble animals (e.g\, asses), 
mutilation and execution. This work lays more stress on the fear 
engendered by the possibility of punishment than on the actual 
punishment itself” (Ramanathan, p. 10). ‘‘ Severity of punishment 
is condemned as it estranges the subjects from the king, and mild 
punishment discreetly administered is declared to be far more effica- 
^ cious. Mercy is extolled as higher than punishment and severity is 
authorised only in the case of habitual offenders ” ( ibid ., 10-11). Apas- 
* tamba'on the other hand (Sacred Books, II. p. 165) prescribes much 
severer penalties : a Sudra who assumes a position equal (to that of 
a member of one of the first three castes) in conversation, on the 
road, on a couch, in sitting (and on similar occasions), shall be flogged 
(16). In case (a Sudra) commits homicide or theft, appropriates land 
(or commits similar heinous crimes), his property shall be confiscated 
and he himself shall suffer capital punishment. The superior Brahmin 
or Brahmana (as we are now being taught to call him) was only to 
be made blind (by tying a cloth over his eyes) or if he proved incor- 
rigible, was to be banished {Sc hool of Apastamba, loc. cit. 17, 19). 

263-14 
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Both the Suhramti and the Code of Apastamba recognise an 
organised system of judicial administration. The Vedas on the 
other hand take us back to more primitive conditions, where no trace 
of organised criminal justice vested either in the king or in the people 
is discernible (cf. Macdonnell and Keith, Vedic Index, s.v. Dharma). 
The wergild (Skt. mira) was still in operation, so that justice still 
remained in the hands of the avenger of blood. In the Sutras, we 
find that the ‘ king’s peace ’ is recognised as infringed by crimes, a 
penalty being paid to him, or according to the Brahminical textbooks, 
to the Brahmins (loc. cit., p. 391). 

The earliest Indian enactments seem to have observed little or no 
proportion in their catalogues of crime. The Ghandogya Upanisad 
(quoted by M. and K) groups together in a list of sinners a drinker of 
intoxicating liquors, a thief, and one who does not maintain a sacri- 
ficial fire ; and another list includes those who had bodily defects 
(bad nails and discoloured teeth), those who married a younger 
daughter when her elder sister was unmarried and those who commit- 
ted murder. It is only fair to add that though the crimes are grouped 
together, it does not follow that they were regarded as equally heinous. 

What is termed in Sanskrit divya, the ordeal, is also a common 
feature of early legal administration in Germanic lands. 

Compared with the rough and ready justice of the blood-feud, the 
ordeal was a merciful institution, for it often gave the accused a chance 
of escape. In one sense the ordeal may be regarded as a kind of 
legalised feud — at least this is so in the case of the ordeal by battle, 
which was known to the Germans as early as the days of Tacitus, 
though in more northerly lands the exterminating justice of the 
blood-feud held sway until a comparatively late date, when it was 
replaced by the ordeal by battle (holmgangr — so-called because it was 
fought on a holm or island). Even forms of the ordeal such as 
the ordeal by fire and water mark an advance in morality and justice 
on the pitiless blood-feud, for inherent in them was the belief that God 
would defend the right and rescue the innocent. Yedic literature 
only knows the ordeal of the red-hot axe applied to accusations for 
theft : references however to ordeals by fire, water, balance, etc., occur 
frequently in later Sanskrit literature. In the Sukraniti gold and fire 
are provided for ordeals (Bamanathan, p. 2). 

The oath also played an important role in ancient legal history. 
In dealing with the ancient oath w r e must rid of ourselves of modern 
ideas on the subject. The idea that the deity is the guardian of truth 
and as such will punish the perjurer is utterly foreign to the primitive 
conception of the oath. The oath was a guaranteeing of the trustwor- 
thiness of a man’s word by the pledging of some piece of property. 
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This guarantee was made by the repetition of a formula, which, at 
first at least, was regarded as having magic force. It was not essential 
that the divinity should be called on to witness the oath, or indeed 
should be brought into the affair in any way. The deity’s action was 
only present when the loss' of the property pledged was occasioned by 
him as a punishment for perjury, though even this idea was not 
always present, for a man could, instead of giving his own life as a 
guarantee of his good faith, in which case the deity punished him with 
death, take an oath by his horse or his weapons, in which case 
death came through them, when he perjured himself (Schrader : 
Reallexihon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde , s.v. Eid). Thus the 
oath was rather a curse than a judicial oath. 

The same is true of ancient India. The Sapathas in the Rigveda 
generally means a curse. Oldenberg ( Religion der Veda), says that 
* The oath is a curse which a man imprecates on himself in so far as 
he has broken his word, or failed to tell the whole truth. A man 
pledged his life or his chattels for the truth of his words, by a formula 
which called down misfortune on himself, if he failed to speak the truth 
and along with the formula were often combined actions supposed 
to have magic influence. Very commonly a man touched his head or 
some other part of his body, thus invoking malign influences upon him- 
self. In the 11 same way, in later literature we find the Kshatriya swearing 
by his cart^ or his weapons : the taker of the oath touched them, and 
said — May they prove useless to me (If what I say is untrue). (Op. 
cit., p. 167.) 

’ Similar practices prevailed among other Indo-European peoples. 

But the oath was closely bound up with the ordeal. While the 
oldest form ' of the oath is merely a curse imprecated by a man 
against himself, in which a man swears by a person or an object, 
usually touching it at the same time, in the thought that it will bring 
destruction upon him in case of perjury, the ordeal by fire or poison 
^ may be regarded as merely an extended form of the oath. Tn Sanskrit 
Sapathas (oath) seems to include the ordeal, and divya ’(ordeal) 
seems to include the oath. 

In the Germanic lands the oath and the ordeal were also closely 
combined. In Scandinavia we are told that the accused as well as the 
accuser grksped the holy ring stained with sacrificial blood, and 
made oath. In the Anglo-Saxon Jaw, the ordeal has become an appeal 
to God’s judgment and is associated with religious ceremonies 
conducted by the priest (cf. Hunt, Hist . of Eng. Church , 8597-1066 , 
p. 320). In the early Middle Ages, we find that in Europe the ordeal 
was waived in ^ the case of freemen. A freeman was allowed to take 
an oath of innocence, which was, backed up by ‘oath-helpers;’ 
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the slave on the other hand had still to submit to the ordeal. The 
‘ oath-helper ’ was a feature of Old and Middle English Law (cf. 
Stubbs : Constitutional History of England , Yol. I, passim ), and though 
he was a witness, rather than a juryman, who took a com purgatorial 
oath, the practice marks a stage in the progress towards the modern 
trial by jury. * 

Much more could be said on the development of ancient law, if 
our space allowed. Those interested will find a store of information 
in books like Maine’s Ancient Laiv i Coulanges’ La cite antique , and 
above all in Schrader’s Reallexikon der indogermanischcn Alter turns- 
kunde . 

One thing, however, Mr. Eamanathan clearly shows — ‘that many * 
wholesome principles which were not evolved until a late date in 
European countries are found at a comparatively early stage of Hindu 
legal development. For this, as well as for other reasons, we commend 
his study to the attention of students of the development of social 
institutions. * 


COLLEGE NOTES . 

The College re-opened on the 28th June — i.e. y in the second week 
after the re-opening of the school with Mr. Templeton as Superintend- 
ent, in the absence of Mr. Henderson who had gone home on 
furlough. Mr. Henderson is now a lieutenant in thelloyal Garrison 
Artillery, and when he last wrote was at Woolwich. Like all loyal 
sons of the Empire, he felt that he could not be content to remain 
aloof, when an opportunity offered of sharing in a struggle which is to 
decide such tremendous issues for the well-being of the race. Mr. 
Henderson’s action came as no surprise to those who knew him well. 

He is a practical mystic touched with something of that spirit which is 
suggested to students by Tennyson’s Sir Galahad. We have no doubt ^ 
that the grim, realities of the battlefield will serve to bring out in 
him. all the power of action and suffering which a clear vision of the * 
world-issues involved is calculated to stimulate. 


The re-opening of the College has brought back to Madras Mr. 
and Mrs. Hogg, who went home on furlough at the end of March last 
year. Mr. Hogg’s work is chiefly in the Honours Classes, Philosophy 
and Scripture being his main subjects. 


THE Principal’s work in making admissions to the Junior Inter- 
mediate Class was by no means lightened by the very large number of 
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pupils who were proved unfit for entering on a College course by the 
results of the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examinations. Nor 
was it easy to re-aecommodate in the Senior Intermediate Class even a 
fair proportion of our own students who had failed in the Intermediate 
Examination. Admission to the B. A. Course would not have been 
Such a difficult task, but for the usual concentration of mofussil students 
in Madras and the consequent pressure for admission in our College. 


The 4th of August was a day long to be remembered in the 
College. The question had been raised whether the College should 
not be closed on that day as one way of remembering the outbreak of 
hostilities a year ago. Another plan seemed better and proved most 
impressive. At ten o’clock all the classes met as usual for their 
Scripture hour, but it had been arranged that the ordinary lesson 
should not be taken up. In place of it the meaning and issues of the 
war were dealt with. It was then announced that a service of prayer 
and * intercession would be held in the Anderson Hall at 11-15, at 
which attendance was not compulsory, but to which all who desired 
to take part in the devotional service were welcome. w When the hour 
came, the Anderson Hall was filled with a gathering of 800 who all 
most reverently participated in the united supplication. The meeting 
began with an introductory statement by Dr. Skinner, who explained 
why we had met together to join in prayer with those who through- 
out the Empire were laying the cause of the Empire before God with 
one heart and*mind. Dr. Skinner then led in a nrayer of confession 
and thanksgiving. After him Mr. Pittendrigh read a part of the 10th 
Psalm and engaged in prayer on behalf of Belgium and the countries 
ravaged by war. Some verses from the Sermon on the Mount were 
next read by Mr. Hogg, who prayed for those who are now our ene- 
mies. Dr. Skinner read a portion from the Book of Lamentations 
and led in intercession on behalf of our Empire. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Benediction brought to a close a service which by the quiet 
impressiveness, the reverential calm, and the spirit of supplication that 
pervaded it will long be remembered with gratitude. 


• WHEN Mr. Craig died in December, 1912, a movement was set on 
foot by the students of the College during the Short Term of 1913 to 
establish a memorial to him. By the end of the Term Rs. 121-10-0 had 
been collected ; but unfortunately the majority of the students who 
were well acquainted with Mr. Craig finished their College course with 
the close pf the Term. Subsequently an appeal was made to the College 
Senatus, and Rs. 110 were received from its members. A subscription 
of Rs. 10 was'given by a member of the College Council, Thus the total 
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sum contributed to the Memorial Fund up till now is Es. 241-10-0 ; 
of this amount Es. 200 has been placed in Government Securities 
(the cost being Es, 189-1-4), and the balance in hand, including interest 
accrued, is Es. 55-15-5. To establish a prize that will be a fitting 
memorial of Mr. Craig’s all too short connection with the College a 
further sum of Es. 200 is' required.! There are sure to be former 
students of Mr, Craig’s who will welcome the opportunity of subscrib- 
ing to this object, and there are old friends of his who will wish to be 
associated with this movement. It is proposed to close the Fund on the 
31st October. Subscriptions towards it will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by M.E.Ey. O. Kandaswami Chetty, Lecturer in English, Madras 
Christian College, who is the treasurer of the Fund. 


The College Hostels have made up their roll of membership. 
The Societies have begun work without waiting for the ceremony of 
an inaugural meeting. The College Brotherhood came to life with a 
reception to the new students at College Park, a report of which we hope 
to publish next month. In the mean time, it is perhaps not inappro- 
priate to call the attention of students interested in Social Service to 
an article appearing in the Social Service Quarterly , the organ of the 
Bombay Social Service League, from the pen of the Hon’ble Mr. E. P. 
Paranjpye, Principal of Fergusson College, Poona, on the subject of 
students and Social Service. While recognising that young people are 
best fitted to go and fight the battle whether in the fiei$ of war or of 
public and social, the much respected successor of the late Mr. Gokhale* 
in the Principalship of the Fergusson College wishes to warn students 
against certain moral dangers to which every social worker is exposed. 

The first thing to avoid is an air of patronising condescension! 
Social workers among students are likely to be from the higher classes. 
They have not had much actual experience of the poor and the 
distressed and are prone to look on them with a kind of half -veiled 
contempt. On going into a poor neighbourhood they are likely to 
meet with persons to whom many ideas most familiar to them are sure 
to be altogether unknown. Young* men are often very intolerant and 
we see among children an utter want of the higher amenities of life. 
We, who are or wish to be social servants, should not let this utter 
ignorance on the part of the poor dishearten us, for this ignoranceYs 
the very raison cV Hre of our social work. If everybody were as 
educated and as happily circumstanced as we are; there would be no 
need of our services. What we want to produce among them is a 
sense of self-respect and this can never be produced by a more or less 
veiled attitude of contempt towards them. May be they have higher 
ideals among them according to their lights and very often we can 
ourselves get a lesson from them which not all our book-learning is 
able to give us. The intense sacrifices they make to keep afloat their 
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little family-property in their villages are comparatively far more real 
than any that we are accustomed to. The way they pinch themselves 
in keeping their old folks in relative comfort is another instance. 
We should not therefore go among them with the idea that we have 
only to teach and not to learn at the same time. 

Again, their low condition is to a certain extent a direct conse- 
quence of our state of society. We who are more fortunate in our cir- 
cumstances owe our state partly to their low condition. Is not the 
Brahmin indirectly responsible for the pitiable condition of the 
depressed classes ? I am not one of those who attribute conscious 
motives to the Brahmins as a class, but we both are the results of the 
same set of forces ; only we have come to the top and the others are 
at the bottom. It is our duty as human beings not to remain con- 
tented with these inequalities as something we cannot combat. The 
first preparation for a successful fight is a correct knowledge of the 
facts. In these days when many young men have passed all their 
life in towns, the actual knowledge of the condition of life in other 
strata of society is getting rarer among them. Each set is 
contained within itself and we might in our own experience recall 
some parallels to the princess who advised famine-stricken wretches, 
who asked her for bread, to eat cakes if they could not get bread. 
SociaFwork is sure to open our eyes to the real state of our society, 
and we should never lose sight of the fact that we are indirectly res- 
ponsible for a portion of its abuses. 

The qne requisite for a successful social worker is the ability to 
put himself in another man's place. ‘ One touch of nature makes 
the whole ^vorld kin/ says the poet ; but in our country our artificial 
distinctions of caste and creed have so overgrown our natural instincts 
that nature has hardly time to assert itself. An instance of this is the 
absurd argument put forward to support our caste system, namely, that 
modern science tells us that two different species are generally infertile 
inter se, so marriages between two different castes are also likely to 
lead to ‘harmful results ; as if the distinction between a Brahmin and 
a Sudra is of the same biological value as that between a horse and a 
zebra ! The ideal of a true social worker should therefore be ‘ Back 
to nature 5 and ‘ Away with artificial distinctions,' which do not 
allow the human factor to have full play. A worker who can realise 
other people’s position is sure to be successful. Other qualifications 
are not then so indispensable. In particular, the worker should 
understand that money does not cure every evil If you find a poor 
man in difficulties, your first impulse is to offer him money. But 
thi*s ought to be done after close consideration. Occasionally it 
only accentuates the evil. What is expected of a social worker is 
that he should give all the personal help he can. Monetary help is 
many times worse than useless. Witness the many abuses inseparable 
from our annachattras or mats. The men that founded them were 
actuated by the highest motives, but they made the mistake of 
supposing that money was an adequate substitute for their enthusiasm. 
Look at the splendid success achieved by the ’Salvation Army in social 
work in spite of the many economic fallacies that underlie its 
methods of work. If, however, at any time the Army acquires a cast- 
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iron organisation and gets overloaded with its machinery, it will surely 1 
prove a great evil and produce all the undesirable results predicted 
a priori by men like Huxley at the time of its inception, 

Finally, the young social worker must keep clear of politics. In 
the circumstances of our country we must realise that our workers 
labour under special difficulties. It is so fatally easy to talk eloquently 
about the foreign rule and the handicaps that it entails. There is no 
way of proving or disproving these statements which are naturally 
such as appeal to the uneducated who are carried away by mere words. 
Let the young worker assure himself that there are many fields in 
which he can do very useful work without coming into conflict with 
the fundamental fact. AH the misery that we see among our submerged 
millions is certainly not due to it ; on the other hand, the present poli- 
tical conditions are themselves the effect of this misery and the social 
inequalities that caused it. It is no mere rhetoric to say that if -we 
are to rise in the world and take our proper place among the nations 
our present rule is much more likely to prove a help than a hindrance in 
taking us towards our ideal. Let not the worker, therefore, give any 
ground for any suspicion in this direction. His honesty of purpose is 
sure to be soon taken for granted if it be genuine. I take as an illus- 
tration the temperance movement in India. There are two sides to 
it, the personal and the political. The genuine social worked who 
devotes himself to this question will emphasise the first aspect which 
after all is the most important. But if the second aspect is emphasis- 
ed in season and out of season by any worker in the cause, r he is no 
longer entitled to be called a social worker, but he is only a politician 
under another name. This does not mean that the other §ide should 
not be discussed ; but let it be understood that then it is no longer the 
proper sphere of the social worker, and that perhaps doher more ex- 
perienced hands are required to tackle it. This scrupulous attitude 
should be always preserved by the young social worker ; it is one of 
the fundamental conditions of his work and it is under such conditions 
that he has to work. Let him bring to the work his enthusiasm 
and his healthy human instincts and he will be a real benefactor to 
his country and a better man in himself. 
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CHRIST THE EVERLASTING YEA.* 

The Son of God, Jesus Christ, . . . was not yea and nay, but in him was yea, 

2 Corinthians i. 19, 

By W. Meston, m.a., b.d. 

To readers of Sartor Besartus few passages are more familiar 
than those which tell of the despair and emancipation of Teufels- 
drockh. The lonely thinker dwells upon the problems of life 
that confront him with all their bewildering contradictions until 
he sinks into the depths of hopelessness. In his misery he is 
ready for a moment to listen to the voice of the Everlasting No 
that says to Ifim : “Behold thou art fatherless, outcast, and the 
Universe is the devil’s.” But it is only for a moment; against 
this suggestion his whole nature rises in emphatic protest. “ I 
iSm not thine,” he indignantly makes answer “but free, and for 
'ever hate thee,” and from that day things become clearer to him. 
At last, baffled in his search for happiness, the great truth dawns 
upon him, “ I see a glimpse of it,” he cries, “there is in man a 
higher than love of happiness. He can do without happiness and 
* instead thereof find blessedness.” And, his whole soul aglow with 
the discovery, he peals forth his message of liberation : “ Love 
not pleasure, love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all 
■ contradiction is solved, wherein whoso walks and works it is well 
with him.” 

Long before Carlyle’s time, the tentmaker of Tarsus had 
found his Everlasting Yea. He speaks of it in this letter of his* 
The Corinthians to. whom he was writing, had been censuring 

A Sermon preached in College Church. . 
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him. He had said' that he would visit them twice, but he had 
changed his original plan, and had gone direct to Macedonia, so 
that he would see them only once, namely when he went to 
Corinth on his way south. The Corinthians, annoyed at this 
accused him of levity and vacillation. They said that he did not 
know his own mind, that he was a yea and nay man, one who 
could not be trusted. But Paul will not suffer this insinuation. 
He is no vacillating, yea and nay man. He explains m verse -> 
why he had resolved to visit them only once. It was, as he says, 

“ to spare you that I forbare to come unto Corinth ; ” it was to . 
give them opportunity for improvement, so that he would not 
have to censure them on his arrival. But there was a deeper 
reason why he was not a yea and nay man- It was this : he 
was a follower of Jesus. And with Jesus there was no vacillating, 
no shilly-shallying, no trimming of words. In Him was Yea ; 
He is the eternal affirmation. All the promises of God in Him 
are Yea. Every genuine longing, every eager question <of the 
human heart receives from Him an answer definite, convincing, 
unshakeable, sure. Jesus is the Everlasting Tea. 

Let us put into words some of the eagerest questionings of 
our heart and let us listen to Jesus’ answer. 


I 

Does God exist? we ask. And Jesus answers Yea. There 
is perfect assurance in His answer. It is so different from the 
doubtful, timid, questionings of men. So different from the 
words of Cecil Rhodes in his will : “ This is what God, if there' 
be a God, would wish me to do.” So different from the reply of 
much that passes for philosophy at the present day. 

Men have wondered if there be a God as they listened to 
the cry of little children shamefully wronged, as they looked on 
the sickening inequalities of modern city life, as they were stung 
to the quick by the injustice of racial feeling, as they saw the 
issue of civilisation, as they thought of the wrongs that had well 
nigh stripped their life of joy. 

From Anselm onwards great minds have framed arguments 
for the existence of God. And great and poor minds alike have 
sought to throw discredit upon them ; until man has almost 
despaired of any argument that the human mind can evolve. 
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They have gone to science as it tells its wondrous story of 
how each atom is a world in itself, and how the whole universe 
is the record of development, of infinite toil co-operant to an 
end, in which intelligence answers to intelligence, and mind 
reels in the presence of purpose so vast. And then as the 
gladsome answer “Yes, God does exist” trembles on our lips, 
there comes the paralysing thought, “ What can such a God, who 
works through aeons and informed worlds, what can such a God 
have to do with me ? and with my petty affairs ? and with the 
everyday concerns of the world *? Can He that telleth the 
number of the stars be the same as He that healeth the broken 
in heart ’?” 

And here Jesus speaks, His answer is : Yea. It comes not 
with doubt or faltering, only with surprise that man should have 
been so long in grasping a fact so patent. To Him all his life 
through, there was nothing so real as God. He lived in the 
presence of God ; for Him every day was bathed in God’s love. 
With undimmed vision He saw the throne of the universe, and 
on it He saw a Father. The tiny sparrow came within the 
circle of JEtis love ; the children of men, whose hairs He counted, 
were dear to Him. He was holy, but ever working for man’s 
redemption ; He was loving, but too loving to condone iniquity, 
.yet rejoicing with all the host of heaven over one repentant 
sinner. He was powerful, but he would not invade the sanctity 
of man’s soul by violence. He would wait till man would turn 
•to Him an eye of trust, or breathe a cry of invitation, and then 
He would come revealing His uplifting might. He suffers us to 
endure the agonies of conscience, the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, the wreck of hopes, not for revenge, not for delight in 
them, but that we may thereby scorn the wrong, claim our 
heavenly birthright, become partakers of His nature, and stand 
complete at last. 

• This is the answer of Jesus. If we doubt it, then he says 
to us, “ Keep close to me. Follow me And if you do that, 
there will be no doubting. You will find that with Jesus you 
are indeed with God, that God is indeed with you. 

II 

Can sin be overcome ? we ask. Again Jesus answers Yea. Here 
we are at the very centre of his good news. Men have set up 
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bogeys of Fate, and Inexorable Law, and Implacable Retri- 
bution. They have said “ No new leaf can be turned in the book 
of life ; no line once written can be blotted out They support 
it, according to their fancy, by science or by Omar Khayyam. And 
yet what does history give us if not the record of racking con- 
science, the misery of remorse, the sense of shame and guilt, the 
acknowledgment of merited punishment, and along with .all 
these the cry for pardon, the longing to be free from the blight 
of moral evil, the eager desire to conquer not be conquered. It 
is a cry . that bursts forth into the agony of supplication, “ 0 
wretched man that I am, can any one deliver me from this 
living death ? ” And Jesus says, “ Yes. I can 

He appeared on this earth and lived like one of ourselves. 
He let sin do its worst on him, not that he invited its onslaught, 
but that so complete was his abhorrence of it he could make no 
terms with it. He would not let' it in, as fleeting though! or 
passing suggestion, to colour motive -or act. But the waves of 
evil burst upon him in fullest strength and he flinched not. 
Without complaint he bore the deadliest that sin could devise. 
Without murmur he carried it till he carried it on a crpss. 

And then having endured all this, did he round upon men, 
and wreak his anger on them, and condemn them foT it irrevo- 
cably ? 

No. He turned to men and said, “ I have borne all this in 
truth because of you; in deeper truth for you. I have stood in 
your place. Look at me and behold God loving you and suffer- 
ing for you, taking on himself the responsibilities for evil which 
you could not meet, giving himself a ransom for you. Look at 
me; join your fortunes with me; abide with me.” And as you 
do, a wonderful truth comes home to you; it is this — God is 
welcoming me, pardoning me for Jesus’ sake. A new chance 
opens to my sight; the page I could not turn has been turned 
for me by Jesus ; the weakness that was killing me is killed Jby 
Jesus’ strength. 

This is Jesus’ answer become your answer, and you know 
that the answer is true. The proof is in your own experience. 
The more you keep a closer walk with Jesus, the more the evil 
habits lose their power, the shameful fetters yield. Your life, 
notwithstanding every let and hindrance, has become a, winning 
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cause. You are not condemned : God’s pardon rests upon you. 
You are not a slave but free, and through Jesus you become freer 
every day. 

Ill 

Is life worth living ? we ask. And again Jesus answers Yea . 

Some twenty-five years ago Olive Schreiner’s ££ Story of an 
African Farm ” was in great vogue. With all its fascination it 
was a sad story, and no wonder, for does it not speak of life as 
a struggling, and a struggling, and an ending, in nothing” ? 

“ What think ye of the comedy?” said the dying Augustus. 

■* Have I played it well ? If so, applaud.” 

Over the grave of Gay in Westminster Abbey is the epitaph 
<£ Life is a jest, and ail things show it.” 

Life would hardly be worth living if it were only an ending 
in nothing ; if it were simply a comedy on which the curtain is 
rung down ; if it were no more than a jest whose laughter dies 
away % If that were all it would not be worth all the labour, all 
the tears, all the sacrifice that make* it up. But it is worth 
living if it affords us the means of winning our own soul. What 
means thp constant fight against officialism in Britain ? What 
means the great war against trusts in the United States? Is it 
not just this that if life takes away from the individual the 
chance of bdng an individual, it is not worth living. When 
John Woolman found his business growing beyond Jiis expecta- 
tions he definitely reduced it : he wished to be John Woolman 
and not a company. And he thought life worth living. Paul 
thought the same. To these suspicious Corinthian folks he 
shows a portion of his own story. Listen to the description : 
“ as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as poor yet making many 
rich, as having nothing and yet possessing all things.” What a 
majesty in these words : “ as having nothing and yet possessing 
all things.” There resides in them the secret that makes life 
worth living. Life, as Browning puts it, is just the chance of 
the prize of learning love. It is just the chance which is given 
to each one of us of fitting ourselves for a magnificent destiny, 
the -daily opportunity of becoming nothing less than a child of 
God! 

And' that is what Jesus says, when we ask him -if life is 
worth living, “ It is infinitely worth living” he says, “ for what 
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will a man give in exchange for his soul, his life? From the 
earliest stirrings of consciousness, in the faintest awakenings of 
conscience, in every desire after purity and peace, your soul is 
transcending the bounds of earth, it is hearing the call, the 
claim of God. The tragedy of life lies in resisting that call, the 
glory of life in answering to it. For it means that God is 
counting on you to be His fellow worker, that He relies on you 
to further His glorious purposes. His plan is that through 
discipline, and sacrifice, and effort, and obedience, you should be 
fitted for the glory of His fellowship, the dignity of His service, 
the majesty of His royal lineage.” 

Once more Jesus cries “ Throw in your lot with me, and 
you will find in very truth that life is worth living”. And as 
you commit each day’s aim and duty into the security of his 
keeping, you prove that in him is the unshakeable Yea. For 
the common place is lighted up with the glory of God ; around 
you are divine resources whereof you are made partaker above 
you stands the Father holding a heavenly crown. 

IV 

Is there a life beyond ? we ask. And Jesus answers Yea . 
Men have hoped that thus it might prove. They have sung, 

“ Eternal be the sleep unless to waken so ”. From Plato to our 
; ; own day they have urged the analogy of nature, dwelt on the 

trustworthiness of human instinct, drawn on the evidence of 
- , evolution, to show that extinction cannot be the goal of life. 

They have gathered for us the many striking facts which are 
recorded with every care in the Proceedings of the Psychical 
Research Society ; they have opened up new fields of invest! - ,~ 
. gation ; in the two remarkable volumes of Frederic Myers we 

■ Av , have what he considered to - be the scientific foundation for " 

u'; ; the belief in the survival of human personality after death. 

And what life would be for us apart from that belief let a 
memorable scene which Myers’ name recalls bear witness. In 
the month of May more than forty years ago George Eliot went 
up to Cambridge, and one evening she walked with Myers in the 
Fellows’ Garden of Trinity. “ Stirred beyond her wont,” he 
writes, “ she dwelt on the words — God, immortality, duty — and 
pronounced with terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the 
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first, how unbelievable the second, and how peremptory and 
absolute the third. And when at length we parted beneath the 
last twilight of starless skies, I seemed to be gazing like Titus at 
Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty halls, on a sanctuary with 
no Presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a God.’' 

Do we wish that life should be like no ruined Jerusalem, 
but a sanctuary wherein all is hallowed by the presence of God ? 
Then let us go to another garden and gaze on him who stands 
therein. It is this same Jesus whom we saw hanging on a cross. 
It is he and yet how changed. From the garden he goes forth 
the One in whom the glorious destiny of man is at last revealed. 
The grip of evil has been relaxed, the bondage of matter has 
been transfigured, death is swallowed up in life. Our goal has 
been won for us. And he who has won it stands before us not 
as the last stage in a wondrous process now exhausted and 
henceforth for ever our despair. Clad with life he issues forth 
to impart life, to pour the eternal grace of God into every 
humble, penitent, and trusting heart ; to suffer* earth no longer 
to be our limit and our undoing, but to open the kingdom of 
heaven to .all believers. 

And as Jesus stands girt with immortality, he cries again, 
“Throw in your lot with me; and a life that has no mortal 
bounds is yoiTrs.” The proof is yet to be. But of this I am 
sure that he who has won life for me through toil and sacrifice 
and death will not keep back life from me. Of this I am most 
certain that even now, little as I deserve it, he is daily giving 
me a freshness which earth does not stale, and that, if I still 
hold closely to, him, because he lives I will live also. 

“Does God exist?”; “Can sin be overcome?”; “Is life 
worth living ?” ; “ Is there a life beyond ?” we have asked, and 
. to all Jesus answers “Yea”, himself the Eternal Yea to the 
trembling, yearning heart of man. Would you wish the answer 
of Jesus to be your own triumphant answer? the very nerve 
and sinew of your own everyday life? There is one way in 
which this may come to pass. 

One time, we are told, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh 
Hunt were talking of people whom they would like to see. 
Chaucer, ’Bimyan, and Cromwell were mentioned, and then 
Lamb said, “ There is only one other Person I can think of. If 
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Shakespeare were to come into the room we should all rise up to 
meet him : but if that Person came into it we should all fall 
down and try to kiss the hem of his garment”. It is even so. 
We must place our entire nature at his feet ; we must crown 
him Lord of all. , 

Do that in intention and in act, day in, day out. And the 
answer of Jesus to your questioning heart will become your 
answer. Jesus will be your Everlasting Yea. In him all your 
contradictions will be solved. As you walk with him, and work 
with him, it will be well with you, now and for ever. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NATHA MUNI . 

By V. Kangachari, m.a. 

(Part II) 

The discussion of the celestial music of Natha Muni cannot be 
complete without the narration of an incident which happened 
in connection with it. It seems that 4 the celestial music 5 of his 
system did not at first appeal largely to men, but soon an event 
happened in the Ghdla court 1 at Gangaikohdachdlapuram, which 
had the effect of giving it a new interest and impertance. Two 
of the courtezans of the court disputed among themselves as to 
which was superior,— 1 “ the celestial system of music ” or the 
human one, and carried it to the king for decision. The latter, 
moved more by tradition than by knowledge, pronounced the su- 
periority of the traditional musician. The vanquished musician, 
who was a devotee of Vishnu, left the court in disgust and went' 
on tour to every Vaishnava Shrine in the country. In the 
course of her pilgrimage, she came to Viranarayanapuram, and 
sang her devotional songs before the deity. Natha Muni who 
happened to be there, was so gratified by her performance that 
he induced the priest to give her special honours. The courtesan, 

1 This reference is evidently a mistake of the chronicler, Gangaikondacbola- 
puram came to be called so by Rajendra Chola/who came to the throne in 101 1-12 
during his father Rajaraja’s lifetime and who ceased to rule about 1044, It could 
not have been the Chola capital therefore in Natha- Muni’s time. The writers of the 
Guruparamparas who belonged to the 13th and 14th centuries evidently considered 
Gahgaikondacholapuram to be the ancient capital and so located the Ghoja 
court there. 
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on her return to tbe court at GangaikondachSlapuram , spoke to 
the king about the relative superiority of the celestial system, and 
said that one at least supported her,— namely, Natha Muni, 
the great 5 chary a of the Vaishnava community. The king there- 
upon summoned Nath a Muni to the court, but the pious devotee 
was reluctant to leave his poor surroundings. The importunities 
of his admirers? however, induced him at length to answer the 
royal summons. The king welcomed him, gave him a seat, and 
asked him how it was that he had pronounced the excellence of 
“ the celestial music/’ Natha Muni did not want to argue. He 
did not think there was any use in verbal panegyrics which could 
be matched by equal panegyrics on the other side ; or in verbal 
arguments which could be met by similar arguments. He 
wanted to prove tbe correctness of his decision by a practical dis- 
play of his merits as a judge. He therefore asked a metal plate 
to b„e placed on a stone pillar, and ordered a song according to his 
system to be sung. No sooner was the song over than it was 
found that the pillar had melted? and held the plate firm in its 
place ! The repetition of a celestial song alone was the means by 
which it could be made to melt again and give up the plate. 
Natha Mcmi, further, it is said, ordered four hundred gongs to be 
struck at once, and pronounced successfully the weight of each 
.from its sound. The king was mute with astonishment. He 
acknowledged his defeat, honoured the saint by his obeisance, and 
gave him permission to depart. Ever afterwards, we are told, he 
was kind to the followers of the great Acharya. 

' The introduction of the Nalayiraprabandha into temples 
caused a widespread religious upheaval in the Vaishnava world. 
It also led to the creation of a new institution, that of one head 
or Acharya over the whole Srivaishnava community. For, when 
once made a holy authority, the Prabandha had to be newly 
handled. Many obscure passages had, in the first place, to be 
explained; commentaries had to be written; and the words of 
the Alvars had to be interpreted in the light of the Srutis and 
the Smritis. All this required the formal recognition of a scholar 
as the authority. This necessity, together with the necessity of 
a general exposition and defence of the Paneharafcra doctrines as 
against the activities of Advaitins and others, made the people 
desirous of a central institution which could serve as a centre of 
virtuous orthodoxy and authoritative religion. Thus came into 
existence the necessity of a Vaishnavite Pope or Pontiff, whose 
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authority was law in religious worship, and whose advice^ guided 
all temple authorities and religious observances. The Acharya 
had, in other words, two functions to perform. He had to ex- 
plain doubtful passages in the Prabandhas and in the Srufcis so 
as to’ satisfy his flock. He had then to champion the cause of 
Vaishnavism as against the inroads and attacks of rival creeds 
and critics. His work was the double work of exposition and 
defence, of elaboration and extension. 

In connection with the establishment of an apostolic head of 
Vaishnavism? one important fact must be remembered, — namely 
that that office was at first combined with the SHkarya or actual 
management of the Srirangam temple. The Koilologu proves 
clearly the combination of the two offices. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the significance of this union of offices in the early 
history of Sri- Vaishnavism. It is doubtful whether the Acharyas 
would have been able to effect that tremendous revolution in 
temple-worship, the inclusion of the Prabandhas , but for the 
fact that they were the managers of the Srirahgam shrine, aftd so 
had the influence and the opportunity needed for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. True, as philosophers, as the champions 
of their creed against rivals, and as the authoritative interpreters 
of the religion? they would ‘have commanded a great moral influ- 
ence in shaping the course of the festivals and determining the 
programme of the rituals, in temples. Nevertheless, if they had 
remained pure doctrinaires without a hand in .the actual adminis 1 
tration of temple affairs, their innovations would not have been 
so thorough, or at any rate so rapid and prompt as was actually 
the case. This is the secret of the ’success which attended the 
efforts of the first Acharyas— Nath a Muni, Yamunacharya and 
Ramanuja. Time came when this judicious combination of 
offices ceased, and Sri- Vaishnavism began in consequence to de- 
cline and become divided into parties. The successors of Rama- 
nuja were pure philosophers, and ignorant of the real cause of 
his strength, gave up. the management of the shrine, and proceed- 
ed to Conjeeveram. From that time onward a schism came into 
existence. The managers of the temple came to be different from 
the apostles of the creed? and when a great party of reform? the 
Tehgalais? arose against the latter, they had the genius to under- 
stand this state of things and to make their power secure -by ally- 
ing themselves with the managers of the temple. 

It was but natural that when the dignity of Pontiff was 
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established, the choice fell on Natha Moni, the saviour of the 
Sri-Vaishnava lore and legend, the greatest living scholar of his 
age. And the sanguine expectations of the people at his election 
were not disappointed. From the time when, in the presence of 
god Ranganatha, he was anointed Acharya, he proved to the 
world that Sii-Yaishnavism had entered on a new era of activity 
• and expansion. Throughout his stay at Sriraiigam he distinguish- 
ed himself by his exemplary life, his sweet and gentle disposition, 
his profound learning and his organizing skill, which endeared 
him to his flock, while extorting their admiration. Scholar and 
thinker, he was particularly distinguished for his yogic skill. 
According to the Vaishnava tradition, he was, as has been already 
mentioned, the last yogin in the world. With him, in other 
words, the art is said to have died. This statement is, as might 
be expected, contradicted not only by the followers of other 
creeds, but by the psychic skill which some of his own successors 
evinced. The tradition, however, perhaps rightly embodies the 
fact that the particular method which he practised was lost to 
the world. His proficiency in yoga is proved by the fact that he 
was the author of a highly reputed work, Yoga Eahasya : but un- 
fortunately the work is lost, with the exception of stray passages 
in it quotefl by the great Venkatanatha in the fourteenth century. 
Natha Muni^was also an original thinker and philosopher. He 
•gave a philosophic basis for the Bhagavata or Pancharatra cult 
by laying the foundation of that Visishtadvaitic system which 
was to be afterwards elaborated and perfected by Ramanuja, and 
which shares with Sankara's Advaitism the first place in Indian 
psychological achievements. It is difficult to say how far the 
doctrines formulated by him were developed by his grandson 
Yamuna and how far they were incorporated into his system by 
Bamanuja ; but we can be sure that the doctrine of Prapatti, 
- first conceived by the Alvars and later on the most important of 
the Acharyie dogmas, was given prominence to for the first time 
by him. Natha Muni also left another treatise Nyaya tatva 
which is the first Visishtadvaitic presentation,, in the Acharyie 
age, of the eternal truths and of the logical method of arriving 
at them. This work is also extinct. 

To the literary historian of South India the period of Natha 
Muni’s stay at Srirangam is very important, as a Vaishnava tradi- 
tion clearly affirms that the Acharya had an interview with the 
Tamil poet Kamban. The occasion for the interview arose in 'the 
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desire of the South Indian Homer to gain the public approbation 
of his monumental poem by the great Yaishnava scholar and 
leader. For, it should be understood that Kamban 2 himself was 
a Vaishnava and therefore interested in obtaining the stamp of 
approval of the great Sri-Vaishnava elect at Srirangam. There 
was also another reason. Apart from the religious persuasion 
and duty of Kamban, there was a purely literary circumstance that 
made him come there. Natba Muni and his disciples were great 
scholars in Tamil and formed therefore a power in the land, and 
any poem had perhaps to be recognized by them as a preliminary 
to universal recognition. The story is that, at the instance of 
the great Acharya, Kamban constructed a Manfeapa in the Sri- 
rahgam shrine, and then commenced his reading of the Eama- 
yana before the deity and the holy audience. The poet was then, 
we are told, assured by an inspired priest that the Lord desired 
him to compose a poem on the great Sathagopa, and that, unless 
it was done, his Eamayana would not please Him. Kamba, in 
consequence, composed his celebrated Sathagopar Antadi, a fine 
poem of one hundred verses celebrating the glory of the great saint 
of Timnagari. The Eamayana was then read, and amidst the 
applause and admiration of the holy and learned circle, was pro- 
claimed a classic ; and the decision was so just and satisfactory 
that the lord Alagia Singha himself, in whose shrine the poem 
was presented to the public, shewed his appreciation by ah 
approving nod of his head. 

It is difficult to say how far this tradition is true* It wi]l 
of course be contended by many that the meeting of Natha Muni 
with Kamban could not have taken place on the ground that 
Kamban was, like Ottakoottan, the contemporary of Kulottuhga 
Chola III (1138-46) in the twelfth century. But it has been 
argued as against this theory that the arguments that have been 
so far given in support of it are not convincing 3 . The rivalries * 
between Ottabkoottan and Kamban so graphically described in 
Tamil works, may after all be, like the story of Kalidasa &nd 
Bhavabhuti, the indention of literary partisans of a later age who 
held the short sighted belief that the merit of Kamban was exalted 


a Though he was a priest of the Kali temple he had strong inclination to- 
wards Vaishnavism, That is why he invokes the saint Sathagopa in his preface to 
the Eamayana. There are other evidences to prove his vaishpava leanings. 

9 See Tamil Antiquary, No. 3. 
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| ’ by the denunciation of his alleged rival. On the other hand, 

there is a long-lived tradition that the poet completed his poem 4 
| by S. 807* The fact of Natha Muni’s meeting with the poet 

cannot perhaps be proved by a documentary authority ; but it has 
not been denied, nor his connection with the poem Sathagdpar 
antddi ; and if these are conceded, there seems to be a strong 
reason for assigning the period of Kamban’s existence to the ninth 
* century. The internal evidence of Kamban’s work, again, it is 
| urged, goes to prove this. In the expression Adittan Eamba - 

) nattdlvan 3 .&u>ufBMLt-ir£Qitr&r) which is applied to him 

t and in the panegyrical verse on the Chola. dynasty which refers 

, to Aditya Chola we are said to find unmistakeable evidences of 
the contemporaneity of the poet and of Aditya I of the imperial 
; Chola dynasty who, as we have already seen, belonged, like 

Nath a Muni, to the latter part of the ninth century and who raised 
the Chola kingdom to the position of an Empire by conquering 
Kohgu and Tondamandalam. The meeting of Natha Muni with 
Kamban in 885. A/D., is therefore, in the opinion of this school, 
an authentic fact. The whole question, however, is a complicated 
one, and all that can be said here is that the tradition of S. 807 
and the chronology of Natha Muni are in entire agreement. 

It seems that Natha Muni renounced his Acharyic dignity 
in the latter part of his life, and retired to the quiet serenity of 
his native village. The reason was his incapacity to practise 
! y5ga in the midst of the busy activities of his office at Srirahgam. 

Leaving the apostolic throne, therefore to his chief disciple, 
Pundarlkaksha, a native of Tiruvellarai, a village to the north of 
Brirangam, and a Cholia Brahmin by birth, he returned to' Vlra- 
narayanapuram. Pun&arikaksba had shone among his brother 
disciples, and won the highest regard and respect from his illustri« 
Otis teacher. He could not have been much younger than Natha 
• Muni, for the date of his birth is generally assigned 6 to K. 8928, 

' 4 See Iris Introduction io the poem. 

5 Tho verse referred to is eflwjsrt (Balakanda. 

Kulamurai section, verse 1.) Some however interpret Aditta as the sun, and not 
the contemporary Chola. ruler. For the discussion of the question in favour of the 
later date, see Chelvakesa Mu&aliar’s Life of Kamba, p. 28. Mr. Mudaliar, how- 
ever, is not right in saying that Rajaraja, was the king at the time. See also 
Tamil studies, p. 54. 

6 See V.G., 1913, p. 30. The exact date is Iv. 3928, Parabhava, Chitrai, first 
day of the bright fortnight, Wednesday, constellation Krittika. The T« G. is wrong 
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or 827 A.D, The story goes that once Natha Muni sent Pundari- 
kaksha to escort his wife Aravindappavai to her father’s home at 
Vangipuram ; that on his arrival at his destination, Pundarikaksha 
was, in consequence of his low social position, served with stale 
food ; that he however looked on this indignity with indifference ; 
and that Natha Muni who afterwards heard the incident saw in 
his humility a mark of spiritual greatness, and gave him the 
eloquent title of “ Uyyakondar,” 7 the saviour of the new dis- * 
pensation. To us of the twentieth century, the cause of Pun- 
darlkaksba’s honour seems puerile and the reward far out of pro- 
portion; but later events justified Natha Muni’s choice. So 
good and pure was Pundaiikaksha that when Natha Muni was 
about to retire, he appointed him as his successor. 

An interesting question suggests itself at this stage. How' is 
it that Natha Muni invested Pundaiikaksha with the apostolic 
robes while bis son Isvara Muni was alive? Pundarikaksha was a * 
man of comparatively low social rank. He was looked upon as 
an inferior man, as the incident in Aravindappavais house" clearly 
shews. Isvara Muni on the other hand was his own son. He was, 
we are told, equally well educated. Pie had had as many oppor- 
tunities of distinction as Uyyakondar. Nevertheless, Se was not 
chosen. What is the reason? It was evidently the comparative 
brilliance of Pundarikaksha. Natha Muni’s object was to prove 
evidently that the Acharyic dignity was not to be confined to 'a 
single family ; that if better and abler men .outside the family, 
but among the disciples existed, they should be preferred. Natha 
Muni did not, in other words, believe in the hereditary principle. 

He was for nomination, pure and simple. 

Pundarlkaksha’s period of Acbaryaship seems to have been 
very short. ’Younger than Natha Muni by only three years, he 
must have been more than eighty when he came to the spiritual 
throne. The exact year of Natha Muni’s retirement and Pundari- r 
kaksha’s elevation is unknown. We may tentatively fix it at about 
910 A. D. when Natha Muni would have been eighty- seven years 

in its details Paurnami and Friday, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai took the Tehgalai 
versions alone and so found it difficult to reconcile the details. But the Vadagaiai 
version is correct and the year 826-7 seems to be the proper date, the only other 
possible alternative date being Wednesday, 23rd March 886 A.D. Mr. Piliai’s choice 
of 848 A.D, is in my opinion improbable. See Journal of S. Ind. Assocn. June 
1914, pp. 247-8. 

7 V.G. 39-40. 
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old, and Pundarikaksha about eighty-three; Too old to work hard, 
Pundarikaksha was evidently in his exalted station only for a few 
years,— say for about five years. He then retired into private 
life, and nominated his chief disciple, Bamamisra of Manakkal 
'as his successor* Bamamisra 8 was a great scholar and writer. 
Younger than his predecessor by about five years, he had however 
sat at his feet and imbibed all his philosophic lore for a space of 
twelve years. To the mind of Bamamisra, his Acbarya had been 
a god, and himself a slave. An oft-quoted story illustrates bis 
love for everything concerning his preceptor. When the wife of 
the latter died, Bamamisra engaged himself as the cook of his 
master. On one occasion, again, while Uyyakondars two little 
daughters were unable to cross a small water-course on their way 
to the Kaveri Bamamisra made them walk on his own back. A 
servant so loving and so disinterested could not but gain the love 
of the master, and Pundarikaksha repaid his service by initiating 
him in all the sacred lore; and when he retired from his holy 
labours; by elevating him to the Acharyic dignity. 

It was at the time of Bimamisra’s pontificate that Yamuna- 
charya was evidently born to Isvara Muni. On Wednesday, 9 
constellation Uttirashada. of the full moon day, in the month of 
Adi (July) of year Dhatu , K. 4018, corresponding to July 16 of 
916 A.D., the wife of Isvara Muni presented him with the boy. 
Years back, Natha Muni who, it should be remembered, was still 
alive, bad predicted his birth and appointed Pundarikaksha to 
teach him the Mantra and the doctrines, and Kurugai Kavalappa 
to’teach him the art of Yoga, so that in course' of time, he might 
become the Aebarya ; and years back he had also stated that the 
boy should Be named Yamunacharya ; and now when the long- 
looked-for stranger came into the world, the advice of Natba 
Muni was strictly carried out. The ceremonies of Annapraiana , 

8 The date of his birth as given in V. G. is K. 3933, Virodhikrifc, Masi, 
§ukla-chaturdas§: ; Monday ; Makha. The T. G. versions are as usual incorrect. 
They give Virodhi instead of Virodbakrit and Wednesday instead of Monday and 
inconsistent Kaliyuga dates like 8970, 3900, 4030, etc. Unfortunately Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai follows these incorrect versions and finds himself in consequence in 
difficulty. If he had known the V.G. version, he would .have, without hesitation, 
come to the conclusion that he was .born on a Monday in February in 831 A.D. For 
Mr. Bwamikannu Pillai* s discussion 'see Journal of hid . Assocn., June 1914, 
p. 253. 

9 This corresponds to 16th July 916 A.D. The Tengalai treatises give Friday 
and not Wednesday, and so have given rise to ealendrical inaccuracies. See Ibid, 
p. 252, 
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chaula, etc., were regularly performed, and the child grew into a 
beautiful and intelligent boy of seven. The Upanay ana cere- 
mony was then concluded, and Yamuna* entered into the career 
of a Brahmacharin and a student. According to the mandate of 
Natha Muni, Pundarlkaksha should have impressed on him the 
marks of Vishnu and imparted to him the sacred Mantra ; but on 
account of his physical inability, his successor Bamamisra did so. 
The Guruparampara of the Northern School points out that 
Natha Muni, by making his disciple's disciple fix the Tiruvalaeh - 
chinai and teach the Mantra to his grandson, proved to the 
world that though an individual belonged to the family of a great 
Scharya, he might choose, as his guru, an outsider who w r as 
distinguished for his virtues and merit. 

The conclusion of the thread ceremony was immediately 
followed by the education of Yamunacharya. It was after going 
through the usual course of studying the Vedas, that he was to 
take up the higher philosophy of Sri-Vaishnavism, and make 
himself a fit object of election as the Acbaryic successor of Earn a~ 
misra. Is vara Muni therefore took care to give him the proper 
preliminary education. Under a teacher named Mahabhashya 
Bhatfca he placed him ; and the young grandson of N&tha Muni 
^ proved himself to be a remarkably intelligent and precocious 

youth. He had«a marvellous memory and an acute understand- 
ing. Oftentimes he would play the truant and would excuse 
himself by saying that he had nothing to learn for the day, that 
his fellow pupils were simply going over what he had already 
learnt. People admired this extraordinary genius, and both 
Natha Muni and Bamamisra were full of joy to see the genius 
of the future Acharya, 

It was at this time, says the Vadagalai Guruparampara, that 
• , Natha Muni died. At the time when Yamunacharya was initiated 

I-., r into religious studies, he must have been about ninety-eight years ~ 

old ; and he was evidently alive only for one or two years after that 
f v ' • , event. The various editions of the Tehgalai Guruparampara, how- 

! t ever, are not unanimous in this respect. The edition of 1892 seems 

IVY to agree with the Vadagalai Guruparampara. But the edition of 

" 1899 makes a mess 10 of the whole matter. At one place it says 

I - * that the death of Natha Muni took place in Dhatu Masi , corres- 

V ' i ponding to February 916 A.D. But the facts it gives after the death 



10 See pp. 184 and 187. 
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of Natha Muni do not support its chronology. It says that the 
Acharyic dignity of Natha Muni was assumed, after his death , by 
his disciple, Pundarlkaksha. Pundarlkaksha, it says, died in the 
hundred and fifth year of his age, It does not give the exact 
date of his death, but indirectly gives it when it says that he was 
born in K. 3927 or 828 A.D. and lived for one hundred and five 
years. Pundarlkaksha, we may therefore infer, died in 931 A.D., 
i,e. ? fourteen years after the death of Natha Muni, Now, after 
Pundarlkaksha, his place was taken by his disciple Rama Misra, 
known in Tamil phraseology as Manakkal Nambi. It was, while 
Rama Misra was the Acharya, that Yainunacharya was born to 
Isvara Muni. From these facts we have to infer that Yamuna- 
charya’s birth must have taken place at least fifteen years after the 
death of his grandfather. And yet in the very next line the Tengalai 
Guru par ampara commits a blunder in ascribing his birth to Dhatu 
Adi which in reality corresponds to July 916 A.D. i.e., seven 
months before the de&th of Natha Muni ! In short, according 
to the^statements of this Guruparampara, Natha Muni died both 
fifteen years before and seven months after, the birth of Yamuna- 
charya ! The Yadagalai Guruparampara, on the other band, clearly 
says that jNatha Muni died just after the Upanayana of Yamuna 
and the beginning of his studies ; and as Yamuna was born in 
916 A.D. it is evident that Natha Muni died in 924 or 925 A.D., 
when he was just a hundred or hundred-and -one years of age. 

, Both the' sets of Guruparamparas agree, however, in regard to 
the details of the circumstances under which the great Acharya 
met with his death. Old and worn-out, he was leading a quiet and 
contemplative life when, one day, he learnt on his return from 
bath, that two huntsmen, accompanied by a lady and a monkey, 
had inquired for him, and directed him to follow them shortly. 
On hearing this, Natha Muni realised that they must have been 
Rama and Lakshmana, accompanied by Sita and Hanuman, and 
that the time for his taking leave of this world was come. Highly 
aggrieved to think that he had not the fortune to see the god 
while others had seen him, he resolved to take the route which he 
and his companions had taken. Learning that they went south- 
ward, he proceeded in that direction. Wayfarers fold him, in 
return for his earnest inquiries, that the travellers were going that 
way, and Natha Muni went on with a full heart in his pursuit; 
but on his arrival at Gangaikondacholapuram, he lost the thread of 
their journeys In great grief, he then swooned and, soon after, 

398—17 
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died of exhaustion; or as the Guruparamparas pot it, the god 
appeared before, him and took him, amidst the acclamation of the 
celestials, away to the heavens. 

So passed away the first of the A chary as of Sii-Vaishnavism. He 
was a very great man, sage and scholar, the merit of whose service 
and the greatness of whose name is not likely to be effaced by time. 
Amidst the pretty sectarian strifes of modern Vaishnavism his name, 
like the names of Yamuna and Ramanuja, has always exercised, and 
will always exercise, a charm which allures passion into reason 
and fanaticism into discrimination. It is to his eternal credit that 
by his zeal, his character and his labours, he mobilized under a 
common flag the potent forces of Vaishnavism, and rescued it 
from the danger of being overthrown by rival creeds. Never had 
Vaishnavism been so weak or so ignored as at his accession to 
the Acharyic dignity* and yet by the time he retired, about half a 
century later, he left it not only strong, but strong enough to steal 
a’ march on the other religions of the land. He gave bis creed 
a new bible, a new philosophy, a new institution and a new centre 
of activity. He gave it a unity and a rational basis which it had 
never possessed before. He gave it, in short, a new organization 
as well as new doctrines, which. had the effect of strengthening 
it both internally and externally. His disinterested devotion to 
his cause thus caused a revolution in the balance of religious power 
in South India, so much so that from his time onward, the history 
of Sri-Vaishnavism is a record, with all its ups and downs, of* 
progress and prosperity. If in later days, a Yamuna and c a 
Ramanuja, a Yedantacharya and a Varavaramuni, .were able to 
make it, in their own ways, the most popular and powerful creerf 
in South India, it was because they bad had a Nath a Muni to lay 
the foundation-stone of their vast superstructure. 


11 T. G. confounds this with the earlier Chola King’s hunting excursion and 
writers like Govindaeharya and G. R. Srinivasa Iyengar have followed it without 
scrutiny. 
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By K Y. Sub h ah m am y a Aiyer, b.a., m.r.a.s. 

Ti-ib Venetian traveller -stopped at Motfcupalli on bis voyage 
up the coast. He gives a glowing description of the place and 
its commercial activity, particularly mentioning the trade in 
diamonds* and very fine cloth. .f 

We are informed by him that Kudramba was a widow at the 
time of her accession to throne; perhaps her husband whose 
name is not revealed to us in the Kakatiya inscription, was alive 
during the last years of Ganapati, when she was nominated to 
succeed him. We know from other sources that this queen had 
a daughter — perhaps the only issue of hers— who was called 
Mummadamba. She married a certain Mabadeva, and their son 


* JYbtroo Polo gives three interesting methods of obtaining diamonds adopt - 
ed by the people—(l) When the heavy winter rains fall on the lofty mountains 
they produce great torrents, which flow down the mountains carrying pieces 
of diamonds and deposit them on their beds. These are collected in plenty 
by the people after the rains are over. (%) In the summer season, when there 
is not a drop of water to be had owing to excessive heat and when there are 
huge serpents and other venomous reptiles, which prevent the seekers of 
diamonds from descending the inaccessible depths of the ravines where the 
gem is found, people have recourse to the curious process of throwing from 
the mountain heights lean pieces of meat into the valley beneath so that they 
may stick to them. It is said that the eagles -which live on the serpents, 
immediately take the pieces of meat to the tops of mountains and begin to feed 
on them. By shouts, they drive away the birds and take back the meat in 
which pieces of diamonds are stuck. (3) The third method is yet more 
curious. People go to the nests of these birds and find in their droppings, 
pieces of diamonds. It is said that they also get them from the stomachs of 
the eagles which have devoured the gem along with the meat. 

In these accounts there seems to be some amount of exaggeration, but it 
% must be said that they may have been based upon figments of facts and as 
such they cannot be dismissed as fabrications unworthy of credence* Marco 
Polo further states that the diamonds of his country are the mere refuse of 
the gems found in India, and that they cannot stand comparison with those 
obtained in Telingana. The best of the diamonds obtained in this country 
are further stated to be remarkable for their size and quality, so much so that 
the Great Khan (the Mughal Emperor), and the other kings of the north get 
them in large quantities from here. 

t In this kingdom also are made the best and most dedicate buckrams 
and those of highest price ; in sooth they look like tissue of spiders web* 
There is no king nor queen in the world but might be glad to wear them. 
Yules Marco Polo III, xix. p* £96. 
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was Budra. When he came of age Eudramba abdicated the 
throne in his favour. 

The earliest inscription of Prataparudra is dated In Baka 
1213 (-1291 A. D.) which must be the year when Eudramba 
retired from active work. During the three years 1291-93 Prata- 
parudra was known by the name of Kumara-Budra-deva-mabaraja. 
It has been sought to explain this appellation Kumar a . by suppos- 
ing that it indicates either his young age or his heir-apparentship. 
There is no doubt that Prataparudra was young at this time ; 
but that fact cannot be the reason why records belonging to 
these three years alone call him by that name. Neither is the 
other satisfactory, because the title maharaja assumed by him, 
and the charters being dated in his reign show clearly that he 
was not merely an heir apparent, but was actually ruling at the 
time. It seems to me that the correct way of explaining the 
prefix Kumar a is to suppose that Prataparudra’s grandmother 
ix. r queen Eudramba, called in her inscriptions Budra-deva-maba- 
raja, was alive at the time ; and as she was alive it was thought 
necessary to distinguish the two. This was effectively done by 
the addition of the epithet Kumara to the name of the young 
king, which was the same as that borne by Eudramba^. 

The names of a number of generals of this king are revealed 
to us in his records, which range from Baka 1213 ( = 1291 A.D.) 
to Baka 1244 ( = 1322 A. D.). In the first years* of the king’s 
reign, his general Somay alula Eudradeva made a grant to the 
temple at Julakallu in the Kistna district. The same general 
without the title Somayululu is referred to in a few inscriptions* 
of Durji and Tirupurantakam. A record of 1291 A.D. mentions 
Annaladeva, the son of the Mahapradhani Gannayappreggade, t 
who is perhaps identical with the Annayappregga.de mentioned 
as the general of the king in his records of 1306 A.D. (from 
Peddakalapalle) and 1317 A.D. (from Tirupati). A third general 
of his is one Adidemma who claims to have cut off the head of 
Manmagandogapala and had the title Misaragunda. * A record 
of 1296 A.D. mentions the king’s prime minister Pochiraju, § 
and another, of 1299 A.D. states that Gunda-Nayaka, who was 
the first lord of the elephant forces (Gajasahini) of the king 
and who bore the title Svamidrabaraganda, was ruling the 
districts of Gurimalastala, Pingalistala, and certain other pro- 

* Nos. 45 of 1909, 570 of 1909 and 572 of 1909. 
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vinces. Machayanayaniugaru, who had also the same biradas 
together with the title of Immadi Nissankavira, was another 
military officer of Prataparudra. He figures in records dated in 
1303 and 1811 A.D. In the latter year he made grants for the 
merit of Sunday a~Nayaka and Marayasahini, who are stated to 
have been the commanders of elephant forces. About the close 
of the reign of this king Devaranayaningaree, the son of Machaya- 
sahini, who calls himself the rescuer of the Kakatiya family was 
ruling the country round Mahadevi-charla. We are introduced 
to a fresh general of Prataparudra, ix>, Muppidi-Nayaka in his 
inscription of the Arulalaperumal temple dated in tiaka 1238 
( = 1316 A.D.), Prataparudra had, as his saroadhikari , a certain 
Ellayareddi ; and his elder brother figures in a record of 1308 
A.D. 

Or|e of the first acts of the king was to settle some distur- 
bances In Nellore and this, as we have already stated, was done 
by his general Misaraganda Adidernma, who put to death the 
Telugp-Ohoda chief of the place named. Manmagandagopala. 
In 1303 A. D., the Kakatiya kingdom was pitched upon for an 
attack by the Muhammadan emperor of Delhi. We are informed 
by one of their historians named Zia-ud-din-Barni that Malik 
Pakhruddin Juna, Malik Jhaju of Karra, nephew, of Nazarat- 
khan, had been sent with all the officers and forces of Hindustan 
against ArangaL When they arrived there, the rainy season 
commenced and proved such a hindrance that the army could 
do nothing ; and in the beginning of winter they returned to 
Hindustan, greatly thinned in uheir ranks. This ill-fated expedi- 
tion was soon followed by another the result of which was a 
thorough success. The following is an extract from the account 
of the Muhammadan chronicler Amir-khusru : — On the 25th of 
Jumada-lawv/al, A. H. 709 ( = 1309 A.D.) Malik Naib Kafur, 
the minister, was despatched on an expedition to Tilang (i.s- 
Telingana). The army of the general crossed several rivers, 
torrents, water courses and forests, and finally, eight days after 
they crossed the Nerbudda (ix. Narmada), they arrived at 
Nilakantha (Nelgund in the Nizam’s dominions), which was on 
the borders of Deogir and included in the country of Kai Rayan, 
whose minister Ramdeo was. Here the Muhammadans ‘as- 
certained the stages in advance of them and proceeded after a 
halt of two days. They then crossed three plains and hills and 
arrived wutbin the borders of Bijanagar (Bauguagar in the 
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Hyderabad state?) which was situated in the doab of two 
rivers, one being Yasbar and the other Baruja, and which was 
reported to contain a diamond mine. They then went to the 
fort of Sirbar (identical with Sirpur in the Hyderabad state): 
which was then included in the province of Tilang (Telingana). 
The place was attacked by the invaders, who put to the sword 
those Hindus that escaped the flames of their fire arrows. 
Ananir, the brother of the commander of the fort, was forced 
to surrender it with all its treasures. The Muhammadans 
then inarched to Kunarpal (identical with Sttnarpal in the 
Bastute state) and thence to Arangal (i.e. Warrangal). From 
the last place two chiefs were sent to occupy the hill of 
Anmakinda ( i.e . Anmakonda), for from that all the edifices and 
gardens of Arangal can he seen. The wall of Arangal, says the 
historian, was made of mud, but so strong was it that a spear of 
steel could not pierce it ; and if a ball from a Western catapult 
were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut which 
children play with. The fort of Arangal, the entire cifcuit of 
which was 12,54*2 yards, was then besieged from all sides. A 
night attack was made on the Muhammadan camp by 3,000 
Hindu horse under the command of Banak Deo, tlfe chief of 
that country. It proved unsuccessful and the Bavats (i.e. the 
Bahuts who were the commanders of cavalry)^ were either 
slain or imprisoned. From those in prison the Muhammadans 
learnt that in the town of Dhamdum six parasangs from Tilang 
(Telingana) three powerful elephants were kept. These they 
soon seized. 

The Naib Amir gave daily orders to attack the chiefs of 
Laddor Deo (i.e. Kudradeva) to demolish the wall and to reduce 
it to powder by throwing Western stone balls. Many breaches 
were effected and the mud which fell in the trench filled it to 
half its depth. During the night the Muhammadans mounted the - 
walls by means of ladders and occupied three positions of the outer 
wail. In the space of three or four days the whole of the outer wall 
was in the possession of the invaders. They then observed that 
there was an inner wall and an inner ditch. The success achieved 
so far filled them with courage and hope. And when the army 
reached the inner ditch, they swam across it, and commenced a 
vigorous attack on one of the stone bastions which so alarmed 
Kaidaddor Deo (Prataparudradeva) that he offered terms of 
capitulation by despatching confidential messengers to offer an 
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annual tribute. He also sent a golden image of himself with a 
golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of his submission. 
Next morning the officers of the Rai returned with elephants, 
treasures and horses before the Malik, who took the entire wealth. 
Ferishta computes the present at 300 elephants, 7,000 horses, and 
money and jewels to a large amount. A treaty was then entered 
into by which it was agreed that the Eai should send Gizya 
annually to Delhi. The Malik left Arangal on the 15th of 
Shawwal i March 1310 A.D.) with all his booty and 1,000 camels 
groaning under the weight of treasures. It is said that the 
Muhammadan general gave the king of Delhi, i.e., Ala-ud-din, 
(in 131 i A.D.) 812 elephants, 20,000 mauncls of gold, several boxes 
of jewels and pearls, and other precious effects which he carried 
from the Dekhan as a result of his expedition against the Hindu 
kings of the Dekhan. The Tamil work .Koyilolugu confirms the 
statement of the Muhammadan historian, when it says that the 
Mussalman king of Delhi defeated Prataparudra, took possession 
of Tondaimandalam and Cholamandalam and other countries, 
looted temples and carried away images and treasures. ITere also 
the event is ascribed to Saka 1230 ( = 1308-9 A.D.), The Yadava 
king of Devagiri having neglected to pay for several years the 
annual tribute agreed upon by him, Malik Kafur came to the sou th 
in 1312 A.D. determined on punishing him and to receive the 
tribute from th$ Kakatiya king who was ready to pay it. The 
Muhammadan general now put to death the Raja of Devagiri, laid 
waste the country of Maharashtra and Canada from Babul and 
Ohauie as far as Raichur and Muclkal ; realised the tribute from 
the Kakatiyas of Telingana and the Ballalas of Karnata and sent 
the whole to Delhi.* 

Taking advantage of the confusion caused by the invasion of 
Malik Kafur, the Kerala king Kavivarman Kalasekara obtained 
possession of Conjeevaram after defeating the Pandyas and a 
northern sovereign. The latter was probably a Telugu-Ohoda 
chief ruling in Tondai-mand&lam. This Kerala sovereign was 
crowned on the banks of the Vegavafci in 1313. A. D, Three 
years after, i.e., in 1316 A.D*, Prataparudra sent his general 
Muppidi-Nayaka to settle the affairs at Conjeevaram, which he 
seems to have done by driving out the southern usurper and 
installing one Manavira as governor of the place. This was 
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perhaps a necessary consequence of Prataparodra's taking posses- 
sion of Nellore, the affairs of which place attracted his attention. 
The Kakatiyas were now able to push their way further south to 
Trichinopoly, as they were left without any rivals in the field. 
By this time the Chela power had completely vanished ; the 
powerful Pallava rebel Perunjioga bad died ; and the successors of 
latavarman-Sundara-Pandya, the Great, had not the skill or the 
strength of that sovereign; hence Prataparudra did not mee # t 
with much opposition in bis endeavour- to acquire more territory 
in the south. About the same time one of Prafcaparud ra’s 
subordinates reduced the fort of Gandikdtta,* and it is said in ah 
inscription found at Upparapalle that a certain Gontareddi was 
appointed to the governorship of this place and Mulkinandu. 
Tradition asserts that in the year Pramadhin, corresponding to 
1314 A. D.. the fort of Warrangal was taken possession of by 
a son of Kapilendra-Gajapati of Orissa. There is not much 
doubt that about this period the Gajapati kings tried to extend 
their dominion southwards. Koyilolugu registers the fa^ct that 
the lord of Oddiyadesa, i.e . Orissa, made an invasion of the South 
with a large army. It is not unlikely that the claim of Prafcapa- 
rudra ? s general, Devaranayaningaru, to the title of the rescuer 
of the Kakatiya family which we find mentioned in an epigraph 
of 1315 A.D.,f rests on the fact that he freed the country from 
the aggression of the Gajapati ruler. It must, however, be noted 
that the list of the Kesari kings of Orissa t omits this name from 
among those of the sovereigns of this period. Pratap&rndra’s 
latest date found in his inscriptions is fcSaka 1244 §, which takes jus 
to 1322-3 A.D., when he apparently ceased to rule. Perhaps it was 
now that he refused to pay tribute to the Muhammadan emperor 
at Delhi, and was taken prisoner, as some accounts have it. 

In 1321 A. I)., when Ghias-ud-din Taghlak was the emperor 
of Delhi, he sent his eldest son Mullik-Fukhr-ud-din-Joona, the 
heir apparent, entitled Aluf Khan, against Telingana. The cause" 
of this expedition was the refusal of Prataparudra to send the 
tribute agreed to by him. This step was the result of certain 
disturbances that were caused at Delhi consequent on the change 
of government. The Muhammadan prince plundered the country 
in every direction and Prataparudra gallantly attacked him, but 

* No. 328 of 1905. Z Sewell's Lists x>f Antiquities 
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in the end was obliged to retreat to his capital Warrangal, which 
was immediately invested by the Muhammadans. The siege was 
carried on with great loss on both sides ; but the fortifications 
having been lately strengthened, no practicable breach could be 
effected. The season having proved unfavourable to the Muham- 
madans, and an epidemic having broken out which carried off 
hundreds of men every day from their ranks, the Muhammadan 
generals were greatly disheartened. A rumour was spread that 
the emperor was dead, which caused universal consternation 
throughout the army and the officers left the camp. The prince 
was therefore forced to raise the siege and retreat to Devagiri, 
whither he was pursued by Prataparudra sustaining great loss. 
At this stage the falsity of the rumour was ascertained by the 
prince, and he returned to Delhi taking with him as captive the 
authors of the false report, who it is said were buried alive. Two 
months after, the prince again marched to Warrangal with a large 
army. Bedur on the borders of Telingana was taken and a 
Muhapamadan garrison was stationed there. Warrangal wa3 soon 
besieged and made to surrender; Prataparudra and his family 
were taken prisoners and sent to Delhi ; and having appointed a 
Muhammadan viceroy to rule over Telingana, Ulugh Khan 
returned to Delhi with immense booty. In 1327 Muhammad- 
Bin-Taghlak turned his thoughts again to the conquest of the 
several provinces in India, and Warrangal was now incorporated 
with the Muhammadan empire along with several others such as 
Dvarasamudra, Mabar (i.e,, the Pandya country), the whole of 
the Carnatic, etc. 

Prataparudra was the last great sovereign of the Kakatiya 
dynasty. His kingdom, after reaching ifcs zenith during his 
time, came practically to an end in 1323 A. D. The political 
condition of Sjuthern India about the second quarter of the 14th 
century was very precarious. The Muhammadan invasions by 
the generals of the Khilji and the Taghlak kings of Delhi, 
which were conducted with much skill and vigour, carried 
destruction throughout the Dekhan and left it void of all its 
resources. We are informed that the treasures taken away by 
the Muhammadans from the South knew no limit. The three 
great powers of Southern India viz., the Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra, the Yadavas of Devagiri, and the Kakatiyas of Warrangal 
were these who suffered most from these invasions, which, it may 
be noted, brought them to the brink of complete annihilation. 
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The confusion caused by the Mussalman raids, which resulted in 
the prevalence of anarchy in the Dekhan offered nice opportuni- 
ties for the generals and commanders of forces of these Hindu 
sovereigns to rise into independence and to found separate king- 
doms in the place of the subverted ones. 

If the Vijayanagar kingdom was founded on the ruins of 
the fallen houses of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and the Hoysala 
Ballalas, we have ample grounds for supposing that the Keddi 
kingdoms of the Telugu district were founded on the wreck of the 
Kakatiyas of Warrangal. There is no doubt that the Eeddis were 
originally under the service of the Kakatiyas governing some 
one province or another. We have seen that the Sarvadhikari 
(i. e. : something answering to the modem position of a private 
secretary) of Prataparudra was a certain Eliaya-Eeddi. It was 
also noticed that the governorship of Gandikota in the Cuddapah 
district was conferred on Gonka-Eeddi. Tradition asserts that 
in 1225 A. D., one Donti-Alla-Reddi was in possession of the fort 
of Bbarinikota close to Amravati on the Krishna river, and 
that subsequently Prolaya-Vema-Eeddi acquired power, defeated 
Prataparudra at Dharanikota, proclaimed himself independent, 
proceeded to Kondividu, rebuilt Puttakota, and ruled from 1320 
to 1331 A.D. From other sources we learn that this Vema-Reddi 
was originally a commander in the service of Prataparudra, and 
that when the Kakatiya king was taken prisoner by the Muham- 
madans, he declared his independence and took possession of the 
Vinukonda Kingdom. Thus we see that the Eeddis were the 
political descendants of the Kakatiyas of Warrangal, just as tho 
Vijayanagaras were the political successors of the Yadavas of 
Devagiri and the Hoysala Ballalas. 

In 1339-40 the Muhammadan emperor conceived the idea of 
making Devagiri his capital, as being a more central place, and 
thought that it would become an important base of operations 
in Southern India. From here, it is said, that he directed his 
campaigns against the Raja of Warrangal, and marched r by 
way of Telingana to Mabar. 

In 1344 Krishna Naik, the son of Prataparudra who lived 
near Warrangal, revealed to Ballal Deva, the Raja of the Carnatic, 
a design of the Dekhan Muhammadans to extirpate the Hindus, 
and said that it was necessary that a strong combination should 
be made against them. Ballal Deva agreed to this. He first 
strengthened all his fortifications and built a new city in the 
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mountain fastnesses which he called Vijaiyanagar, 'the city of 
victory ’ and raised a strong army. They then reduced Warrangal 
and forced Imoodulmulk, the governor to retreat to Doulatabad. 
Several of the Hindu Bajas of the Dekhan were induced to join 
them. The confederate Hindus seized the country occupied by 
the Muhammadans and expelled them from the Dekhan. Only 
Doulatabad remained in the hands of the Delhi emperor. Muham- 
mad Taghlak was greatly exasperated at the receipt of this 
intelligence, but he could take no effective step because of his 
hands being already full on account of the anarchy and famine 
that prevailed in his realm, and the Dekhan Hindus were thus 
left to themselves. 

In 1370 A. D. Krishna Naik and the king of Bijnagar made 
a final attempt to get back their lost possessions ; they sent 
ambassadors to the Court of the Bahmani king, Muhammad Shah, 
demanding restitution of the territories wrested from them and 
threatening him with an invasion in case of non-compliance. 
Muhammad Shah was not willing to cede any territory nor was 
he prepared for an invasion just then, as the times were not quite 
favourable for an undertaking of the kind, because there were 
dissension^ among his nobles and his treasury was poor ; he 
therefore tried to gain time by retaining the ambassadors at 
his Court, and sending others to the Hindu kings. Thus he 
evaded a colliaion for a period of eighteen months by which time 
he had restored order in his kingdom. He then made an 
exorbitant demand from the Hindu kings and when this was 
not complied with, he led an expedition against Telingana. 

Vinaik Deva, the son of the Baja of Telingana was sent to 
recover Kowlas; he was assisted by the Baja of Bijnagar. But 
the combined armies were completely defeated by the Muham- 
madan General Bahadur Khan, who devastated the country of 
the Baja whom he forced to accept a humiliating treaty. 

In 1371, on the plea that some horse dealers had been 
dispossessed by Vinaik-deva at Vellumputtan of some of the 
fine horses which they were taking for the king of Kulburga, 
Muhammad Shah renewed the war against Telingana, and 
succeeded in entering Vellumputtan by strategic means. The 
Hindu Baja being taken unawares retired to his citadel where he 
was afterwards besieged, taken captive and cruelly put to death. 
Muhammad Shah then took hold of all the treasure and jewels 
he could lay -his hands on and levied an indemnity on the people, 
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When he retired from the country, the Telingas mustered 
together the available forces and molested Muhammad Shah to 
such an extent that when he reached his country he found that 
his forces were greatly thinned in number. 

The Raja of Telingana being sorely afflicted by the death of 
his son, petitioned the emperor Firoz Tughlak of Delhi to send 
an army to help him in his wars against the Bijapur king. In 
return he promised allegiance to him, a good tribute and the 
recovery of the Delhi possessions in the Dekhan. This proved to 
be of no avail as the emperor had enough to do in putting down 
rebellions in his dominion. Muhammad Shah then resolved upon 
the entire conquest of Telingana. It was with much difficulty 
that the Hindu Raja purchased peace from the king of Bijnagar 
by which he agreed to pay a large sum of money, elephants 
and horses. Muhammad Shah then went to his capital leaving 
Bahadur Khan at Kowlas to see the terms of the treaty fulfilled. 
After some time, the Raja of Telingana sent his agents to the 
Bijapur king praying for permanent freedom from disturbance 
and in return promised to present him with a curiosity worthy 
of a great King. Golkonda was made the fixed boundary be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and Muhammad Shah received a beau- 
tiful throne set with costly gems valued at thirty- three lakhs 
of rupees. 

{To be concluded .) f 


NOTES OF THE MONTH . 

Mb. STANLEY Washbubn is doing magnificent service by his illumin- 
ating articles in the Times from the Russian armies in Galicia and 
Poland. The Russian 'retreat is unquestionably a great disappointment, 
but it has long been foreseen by the military authorities, and carefully 
prepared for. The capture of Warsaw, it may be frankly admitted, is 
the greatest German achievement in the present war. It would be 
folly to belittle this success but it is still more true that the retirement 
of the Russians is in no sense a debacle. It is a masterly, skilfully- 
planned retreat in the presence, not of superior men, but of superior 
munitions. The withdrawal is due to the inability of Russia to utilise 
its vast resources for the purposes of the war. The retreat from 
Dunajec, according to Mr. Washburn, will form a brilliant page in the 
history of Russia. It is 14 an object lesson to the whole world of what a 
stubborn army composed of courageous hearts can do by almost sheer 
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bravery alone. The Russians have come through their trial of fire. 
With the exception of one army, now reconstituted, they have probably 
suffered far less in personal than their enemies. They have reached or 
approximately reached another point of defence. Their spirits are 
good, their confidence is unshaken, and their determination to fight on 
indefinitely regardless of defeats is greater than it ever was before. The 
Germans have failed in their greatest aim — as the case stands to-day.” 
It is in this imperturbility that Russia’s strength lies. She takes her 
victories without elation and her defeats without murmur. She has 
retired to-day but as every man in her army is assured she will come 
back again. Mr. Balfour in the great London Opera House meeting 
last month gave worthy expression to the admiration that Is felt for 
Russia to-day. “ I know of no spectacle more moving to a generous 
spirit than that presented by this contest between men and munitions 
now going on in the .East of Europe. Was there ever heroism greater 
than that which has been shown by the Russian soldier, power of 
resistance more splendid, power of attack more brilliant ? ” 


P&OFESSOR Jo SI AH ROYC-E, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Harvard, XL S. A., is one of the leading thinkers of the world to-day. 
The following letter to Professor Jacks, the Editor of the Hibbert 
Journal , will be read with exceptional interest. It was first printed 
in the Morning Tost* 

Cambridge, Mass., June 12. 

Dear Jacks, * 

“ In my last letter I believe that I laid some stress to you upon the 
necessity, both patriotic and academic, of my trying to preserve a formally 
strict neutrality of expression, not merely because the community of man- 
kind as a total community is my highest interest, but because our President’s 
advice to the nation and our manifold relations to foreigners have limited our 
right to express ourselves regarding matters of the war and of current contro- 
versy., It is now a relief to be able to say with heartiness that one result at 
least of the Lusitania atrocity has been and will be to make it both necessary 
and advisable to speak out plainly many things which an American Professor 
in my position has long felt a desire to say upon occasions when he still 
' supposed it to be his duty not to say them. 

“ Thus, for instance, immediately after the Lusitania incident, and before 
Wilson’s first letter addressed to Berlin, I quite deliberately told my own 
principal class in metaphysics that, and why, I should no longer endeavour to 
assume a neutral attitude about the moral questions which the Lusitania in- 
cident brought to the minds of all of us. That friends of mine, and that 
former pupils of mine, near to me as the students whom I was addressing are 
near to me, were on the Lusitania— this, as I kaid to my class, made it right 
for me to say : 4 Among those dead of the Lusitania are my own dead.’ 

“ And so, I went on to say, I cannot longer leave you to suppose that I 
have any agreement with' the views which a German colleague of mine, a 
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teacher at Harvard, recently maintained when he predicted what he called 
“ the spiritual triumph of Germany. ” To you, as my pupils, it is my duty to 
say that henceforth, whatever the fortunes of war may be, “ the spiritual 
triumph of Germany,” is quite impossible so far as this conflict is concerned. 

I freely admit that Germany may triumph in the visible conflict, although 
my judgment about such matters is quite worthless. But to my German 
friends and colleagues if they chance to know what I think, I can and do 
henceforth only say this : “ You may triumph in the visible world, but at the 
banquet where you celebrate your triumph there will be present the ghosts of 
my dead slain on the Lusitania 

“ I insisted to my class that just now the especially significant side of 
this matter is contained simply in the deliberately chosen facts which the 
enemy of mankind has chosen to bring in these newest expressions of the 
infamies of Prussian warfare. I should be a poor Professor of Philosophy, • 
and in particular of moral philosophy, if I left my class in the least doubt as 
to how to view such things. And that, then, was my immediate reaction on 
the Lusitania situation. 

“ Of course, one still has to live with his German polleagues in the midst 
of this situation. I am glad to know at least one such German colleague— 
and, I believe, a thoroughly good patriot -who views the Lusitania atrocity 
precisely as any honest and humane man must view it, unless wholly blinded 
by the present personal and social atmosphere of ferocity and confusion in 
which so many Germans live. 

“Of the political cnsequences of the incident up to this date you will 
have, I hope, a sufficiently definite ground for judgment. Fortune is fickle ; 
and war is a sadly chaotic series of changes. But this I warmly hope : hence- 
forth may the genuine consciousness of brotherhood between your people 
and mine become more and more clearly warm, and conscious, and practically 
effective upon the course of events. The Lusitania afiair makes us here, all of 
us, clearer. A deeply unified and national indignation, coupled with a strong 
sense of our duty towards all humanity, has already resulted from this new 
experiment upon human nature, which has been ‘ made in Germany,’ and tKen 
applied to the task of testing what American sentiment really is. 

“I do not know how often the changing fortunes of war, or the difficulties 
about neutral commerce, will bring to light causes of friction or of tension 
between our two peoples. But I cordially hope that we shall find ourselves, 
henceforth, nearer and nearer together in conscious sentiment and jin the 
sort of sympathy which can find efiective expression. It is a great thing to 
feel that Wilson, in his last two Notes to Germany, has been speaking the 
word both for his nation and for all humanity. I am sure that he has spoken 
the word for a new sort of unification of our own national consciousness. 

“ Unless Germany substantially meets these demands, I am sure that she 
will find all our foreign populations more united than ever through their 
common resentment in the presence of international outrages, and through 
their common consciousness that our unity and active co-operation must 
have an important bearing upon the future of all that makes human life 
precious to any of us. 

“ As a fact, I believe that unless Germany meets the essential demands 
of President Wilson, our German- American population will be wholly united 
with us, as never before, in the interests of humanity and of freedom. In 
brief, the Lusitania afiair and its consequences, * give one further a tiny 
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example of that utter ignorance of human nature and of its workings which 
the German propaganda, the German diplomacy, and the German policy 
have shown from the outset of the war. 

“ Submarines these people may ‘understand, certainly not souls. 

“ Do with this letter, or with any part of it precisely as you think best, 
not, indeed, making it seem as if I were at all fond of notoriety, hut merely 
using the right which I give you as my friend to let anybody know where 
I stand. I am no longer neutral, even in form. - 

“ The German Prince is now the declared and proclaimed enemy of man, 
kind, declared to he such not by any ‘ lies ’ of his enemies, or.by any ‘ envious 
comments of other people, but by his own quite deliberate choice to carry on 
war by the merciless destruction of innocent, non-combatant passengers. 
The single deed is, indeed, only a comparatively petty event when compared 
with the stupendous crimes which fill this war. But the sinking of the 
Lusitania has the advantage of being a deed which not only cannot be denied, 
but which has been proudly proclaimed as expressing the appeal that Ger- 
many now makes to all humanity. 

“ About that appeal I am not neutral. I know that that appeal express- 
es utter contempt for every thing which makes the common life of humanity 
tolerable or possible. I know that if the principle of that appeal is accepted, 
whatever makes home or country or family or friends, or any form of loyalty 
worthily dear, is made an object of a perfectly deliberate and merciless 
assault.' About such policies and their principles, about such appeals, and 
about the Prince who makes them, and about his underlings who serve him, 
I have no longer any neutrality to keep.” 

* 

THE following order of the Government of Madras has recently 


been issued - 

It has been Seeided that, as a matter of general policy, it is not proper, 
during the war, to continue to subsidize institutions directed by members of 
nations with whom hostilities are in progress and that unless there are 
exceptional reasons to the contrary such grants should now cease. This 
principle is also applicable to subsidies given from public funds administered 
by local boards and municipalities. The Director of Public Instruction has 
ar-cordinalv been requested to give notice at once in respect of all educational 
institutions which are conducted or controlled by members of nations 
with whom hostilities are in progress that all grants to them, either from 
Government funds or from public funds administered by local bodies, will 
STse with effect from the 30th September 1915. Any actual specific promise 
' of assistance should however be fulfilled and regard should be had to the 
interests of individuals, particularly young children, who have hitherto been 

dependent^ on thes^r ^ Instructioa has been requested to ascertain and 

report what educational iustitutions will be closed in consequence of this 
order and what will be the results of such closure upon individual teachers 
and others - to consult Collectors and also if necessary the Missionary Edu- 

** rrzirr 

*“,”u.«oL i gi«» to a. Surgeon-General in res,.., o, nrelioal 

institutions which will be affected by these orders. 
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We are sure that the Government will in the circumstances do 
everything it reasonably can to prevent hardship, and the instruction 
to the Director of Public Instruction to consult, if necessary, the 
Missionary Educational Council of South India is a proof of this 
desire. No body is so closely in touch with the education carried on by 
the Missionary Societies, whether British, American, or Continental, 
as the Educational Council and there is no doubt that the Council w 7 ill 
give ©very assistance to the Government in trying to conserve the work 
so long and ably carried on in- numerous schools and colleges. 

When the history of the War comes to be written the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. will find no inconspicuous place. Wherever there is 
work to be done and aid to be rendered the Y. M. C. A. is on the spot, 
whether at the front in Europe, with the territorial camp in Britain and 
in India, or up the Persian Gulf. In a hundred ways direct and indirect 
the Association is seeking to ease the burdens and lighten the tragedy 
of the present situation. Their work among the Indian troops in 
France has met with the rich reward of gratitude from men who from 
ignorance of the language and ways of life in a foreign land ar& placed 
in a peculiarly difficult situation. We hope that generous contribu- 
tions will help them in their self-denying labours. 


Anotheb agency that has accomplished excellent work during this 
crisis is the “ Emergency Committee for the Assistance of Germans, 
Austrians and Hungarians in Distress ” of which Lord Bryce is an 
active member. This Committee has recently issued its report and 
one feature of its labours is specially worthy of notice. The following 
account appears in the Young Men of India for August : — « 

“ One of the brightest rewards of our work has been the establishment, 
early in November last, of a Committee of influential Germans, with offices in 
Berlin, for the assistance of British and other foreigners in Germany, A 
translation of their finely-worded appeal has been republished as a leaflet, 
and is obtainable at this office. Through the mediation of this Committee at 
Berlin, the German and Dutch Peace Societies, and the National Peace Council 
(to which body our work owes much), a regular system has been established 
by which messages can be conveyed by post between individuals in Britain 
and Germany and their relatives in the other country. 

“ It may, we think, be claimed that the efforts described in these pages, im- 
perfect as they have been, have helped to preserve from the destructiveness of 
war some of the links of love and sympathy which should always bind together 
the nations of Christendom. The smallest things that can be saved from 
disaster now will serve as foundations on which to build a brighter and better 
future, All those who have supported and promoted our work have, we 
believe, done so in obedience to the spirit of Love, which knows no barriers 
of race or creed.” - 
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Our attention has been called to another article in the July 
number of Young Men in India , Elay the. Game by Mr. Jj. E. Kenyon. 
It is an appeal to the Indian student to play the game in cricket, in 
football, in tennis, and in life. Mr. Kenyon says only wlaat professors in 
the colleges are always saying, but he says it well and with fresh illus- 
trations, and we hope it will be read by every cricketer, footballer, 
tennis player, hockey player and by every student who can play none 
of these games. Those of us who have watched the growth of games 
in India know that many examples might be given of manly straight- 
forward conduct, but it remains true that there are still far too many 
examples of foul play, of loss of temper, of readiness to snatch an 
unworthy advantage, of refusal to accept the umpire’s ruling, and other 
offences against the true sportsmanlike spirit. So much is this the 
case that many lovers of sport think that the highest interests of the 
student would for sometime to come be best served by intra-collegiate 
rather than inter-collegiate matches. That may be so. Meanwhile 
we would fain encourage ourselves with the hope that the true spirit 
is growing, the spirit that resolutely sets itself against all trickery, mean- 
ness and false dealing. Games when played in the true spirit are a 
magnificent asset for life. The boy who refuses to take a mean 
advantage in a game will almost certainly play straight in life. We 
reproduce a "few of the paragraphs in “ College Notes 
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On some Painters of the Renaissance . By Mrs. Sinclair Steven- 
son, M. A., Sc. I). (The Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Price As. 6) 

This book comprises a series of more than twenty brief articles 
written for the ‘Bombay Guardian*. The articles were intended pri- 
marily for European sojourners in India who might wish to take the 
opportunities afforded by their journeys to and from England to learn 
something at first hand of the greatest pictures of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The book is in many ways well written for its pur- 
pose, in an easy and interesting style, with a phrasing which is often 
most felicitous in descriptions of a group of artists or of the character- 
istics of an individual painter. But in many cases the chapters ai*e almost 
too slight to' be of much value and the whole book might have been 
improved by a somewhat more solid and ordered background. Perhaps 
this is more than we could expect for six annas. We presume that 
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the Y. M. C. A. in publishing this book had in view a wider circle of 
readers than that for which the articles were originally written. It 
should certainly he useful to Indians visiting Europe, when Italy, France, 
Germany and Flanders become once again fit haunts for the peaceful 
tourist and lover of art. Meantime, perhaps, the students of the Madras 
University, who find Pater’s ‘ Renaissance,’ among their texts for detail- 
ed study, may get some light on a few of the essays therein from 
Mrs, Stevenson’s little book. 

M. A. E. 


Oxford Readers : Reformed Series for India Bools I and 
II, and Teachers' Booh for the same. By R. W. Ross. Oxford 
University Press. Price As, 4, 8 and 12 respectively. 

By an unfortunate chance, the First Book in the above series was 
sent in advance of its companions, and separately noticed in the 
Magazine for July. Had the Teachers' Booh been in our hands at the 
same time, our criticism might have been modified. 

Mr. Ross has been at considerable pains to present in these books 
an aid to the “ Direct Method ” of teaching English, and if teachers 
will lay his injunctions to heart the improvement in the reading and 
speaking of English in South India should be considerable. With 
regard to the offending photographs, it is only fair to say that in 
the Teachers' Book Mr. Ross warns them against the confusion of 
English t, l, and n with the Tamil c 9 m and «sr, though not (in our 
judgment) with sufficient emphasis, in view of the frequency of this 
defect among the teachers themselves. And we still think the photo- 
graphs in question misleading. The fact is, Mr. Ross has attempted 
the impossible. You cannot photograph the tongue in the correct 
position for the English letters in question, for the good and simple 
reason that it is completely screened by the teeth and lips. It would 
be better to replace these pictures by sectional diagrams, sfuch as are 
frequently included in phonetic manuals, to show the true position of 
the tongue. In using the present edition, the teacher can obviate the 
danger by drawing such a diagram on the blackboard. 


Why the Nations are at War : the Causes and Issues of the 
Great Conflict . By Chas. Morris and Lawrence H. Dawson. 
London : Harrap and Co. 1915. Price 5 s- nett. 

This is a popular work, got up with all the thoroughness and 
distinction which the discriminating hook-buyer has learnt to expect in 
Harraps’ publications. It is copiously illustrated with plates of the 
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notables concerned in the war, or types of the naval and military forces 
engaged, while the coloured frontispiece gives a vigorous picture of a 
British submarine of the latest (“ E”) class. The letter-press gives 
(1) an account of the crisis of 1914, and of the immediate causes that 
led to the war : (2) a sketch of European history, including the growth 
of the British Empire and the question of the Far East, from the end 
of the eighteenth century. It would not be fair to judge the book, of 
barely four hundred pages, by high standards of scholarship. But for 
those in search of a concise outline of the principal matters involved, or 
of an attractive gift- book appropriate to the time, such a book as this 
may be commended. 


Dent's Readers. The Heroes. Captain Cook's Voyages of 
Discovery. The Life and Death of Jason. Longfellow' s Poems . 
London ; Dent and Co. Price Gd. each. 

Two series are here represented — the Temple Continuous Readers 
by the prose, and English Literature for Schools by the poetry. All 
alike are neatly got up and well printed, and their price (subject to dis- 
count) is small. It is interesting to note once more, in Jason and The 
Heroes , how the old Greek legends retain their perennial charm. 


LlTEftAR? NoThS. 

' * : ' ' ' 

Among contemporary journalists few can compare with Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner for penetrating ‘ analysis of character. Under the title of 
The War Lords he has contributed a volume to Dent’s Wayfarers’ 
Library,” which contains sketches of many of the men on both sides 
now much in the public eye, and notably of the Kaiser. 


TALKING of Dent’s publications we may call the attention of 
teachers to a suggestive little pamphlet issued by that house showing 
* how Everyman's Library helps the educationalist. It is an advertise- 
ment ; but the wares advertised are good. It may also serve as a 
guide to those who wish to continue their own education. 


With the reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement , we 
welcome the appearance of a real pocket ” Land or. Even the Golden 
Treasury selection, admirable in many ways, is a little too bulky for 
the pocket/ The present selection, limited to The Imaginary Conver- 
sations, is from the capable hands of Mr. E. de Selincourt. It is a 
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mark of Lanclor’s power that both the editor, in his introduction, and 
the reviewer are inspired by. 4 their theme to really notable criticism. 


Like Landor among men of letters, Pascal has had among the 
saints a select rather than a numerous audience. In each case, the 
indirect influence thus exercised is beyond computation. The Cam- 
bridge University Press has issued a remarkable monograph on the 
author of the Pcnsecs in Mr. H. F. Stewart’s Hulsean Lectures. The 
title of the book is The Holiness of Pascal, and the price lour shillings 
nett. 


PEOBABLX most of the readers of the Magazine are familiar with 
the name of Mr. R. G. Usher, "from the fame of his book on Pan- 
Germanism. He has now published The Else of the American People 
(Grant Richards, 7s. 6c?. nett), in which he maintains the paradoxical 
thesis that the nation of the U. S. A. was only born in the crisis of the 
Civil War. Nevertheless it is an illuminating contribution to American 
history. 


We referred some time ago to the important series of books on The 
Religious Quest of India. The first volumes, Indian Theism from the 
Vcdic to the Muhammadan Period , by Dr. N. Macnicol (6s # nett), and 
The Heart of Jainism, by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson (7s. 6cL nett), have 
now appeared, and have met with a most favourable reception. 


A RUSSIAN contributor to the Athenaeum , commenting on the 
profusion of pamphlets, on the War poured out by the English press, 
points out that the comparative lack of such things in France can be 
accounted for by the fact that probably ‘‘ the large majority of French 
literary men and of the staffs of secondary and higher schools have been 
serving since the very beginning of the War, and many literary men 
and professors . . . have died a glorious death for their country.” 

This is an aspect of universal military service not commonly realised. 
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CORRESPOND ENGE , 

The Editor, Christian College Magazine, 

Sir, 

You dealt in your footnotes with some of the points raised by 
Mr. Knowles in his letter published in your July issue. But his most 
dangerous dogmas you were good enough to allow to go unchallenged. 

I refer to his astonishing statement that the great majority of the 
sounds in Tamil and English are common to both languages, and his 
more astonishing analysis in justification of the statement. 

It would be very unfortunate if such statements as to the pro- 
nunciation of English passed unheeded in an organ like yours. And I 
hasten to ‘ step in ’ in the hope that angels — as they sometimes do — 
fnay have got there first, and that there will be no need to print my 
letters I shall speak dogmatically because diffidence is long-winded. 

1. Mr. Knowles says all the Tamil vowels are found in English. If 
by this he means that all the Tamil vowel sounds might be found in a 
survey of the hundred and one dialects still spoken up' and down Great 
Britain (ancl Ireland), I am not prepared to deny it. That is a principle 
which if sound is useless. If he means, however, that all the Tamil 
vowel sounds c*;cur in the speech of an Englishman, speaking educated 
and polite English — which I should call Standard English did I not 
recognize that in the last resort ‘ Standard English 5 means * my Stand- 
ard English ’-—the statement needs qualification. 

{a) tr. at least in accented syllables, is much less lax and more 
frontal than i : (as in sleep). 

(b) !*> and & are by no means identical with o (as in November) 
or o (as in long) and ou (as in note). & baffles me; but fp is more 
like the Scotch o: than “anything I am familiar with. 

(cj eu in combination is a pure monophthong, and does not occur 
i as such in English. It is heard as the first part of the diphthong ei 

(as in day). It is said to occur naked in Scotch, e,g. de for del. 

' id) So like & is much loss lax than ai (as in fly), m fact much 
nearer ei. 

* 2. Mr. Knowles asserts that the only English vowel sounds not 

found in Tamil are o: (as in all) and. A (as in but). 

(a) As to o: (as in all) painful experience has taught me not 
only that it is does not occur in Tamil, but that it is almost impossible 
to teach it to a Tamilian. So far I agree. 
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(b) But the assertion that A (as in but) does not occur in Tamil 
is staggering. It would be much less untrue to say that it is the 
only vowel sound that does occur in Tamil. It is the sound value 
which habitually has. Does Mr. Knowles 'think that Tamilians 
call Tamil, the first syllable rhyming with TWworth ? (I suspect 
the printer’s devil here). 

(c) The fact is that the sound oe (as in man) does not occur in 
Tamil at all (except possibly on the lips of a very few who try to 
Anglicize even their Tamil). 

id) The same must be said of (i) o (as in long) which most 
Tamilians therefore pronounce a, a short form of the sound a: in 
father (ii) € in there, (iii) o: as in bird. 

3. Passing to consonant sounds, 

(a) Mr. Knowles says that the sh in ship is found in Tamil- 
Sanscrit words. This I take leave to deny. There are tw'O breathed 
fricatives in addition to the pure sibilant S (as in sin) in Sanscritic 
Tamil ; they are usually transliterated S (as in Siva) and S (as in 
Upanisad) ; but neither is identical with sh (as in ship), this lastfijeing 
in fact almost half way between S and S. 

(b) I was at first inclined to condemn outright Mr. Knowles* as- 
sertion that Y and W occur in Tamil. I still think the assertion very 
misleading ; but I should now agree that though the sounds represent- 
ed by Y and W in English have no single equivalent letter in Tamil 
(ir being neither V nor W but something between tip two) still the 
sounds in, e.g. jymwrpi and slWul/ respectively are sufficiently near our 
English V and W to take the sting out of Mr. Knowles’ heresy. 

But he says nothing of AV (as in which) which some of us still 
distinguish from \V (as in icitch). 

(c) The ordinary English t and d do not occur in Tamil. Mr.* 
Knowles sees that the various sounds represented by tl (d) are all 
different from them. But he does not seem aware that .* and t are 
quite different. 4 is dental, t is not — in spite even of all the phonetic 
books in the world. The nearest approach in Tamil to t is the first r 
consonantal sound in the diphthong pp. p is a very much rolled 
alveolar (‘rolled dental’, some would say, I suppose). But pp is a 
diphthong which may, I think, be transliterated tr. 

To summarise my indictment of your correspondent may I ask 
you to reprint part of his very useful little fable, italicising the sounds 
(as spoken in ‘ careful conversational English ’) which do not occur in 
Tamil t 

A tank in zohich two frogs hud long live*# was dried up by the 
heat, and they wore at length obliged to seek water elsewhere. As 
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they were journeying on they inched the edge of a dee p well in which. 
they saw a good deal of water. 

I am, 

Yours, etc., 

C. Kingsley Williams. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Eon, some time at various works in Norway, Italy, Prance and at the 
Niagara Palls nitric acid has been manufactured from atmospheric air, 
the nitrogen of which is transformed into ammonia and nitiic acid. 
Prom German sources within the past few months a great deal has 
been said about enormous extensions having been made in this process 
by German chemists since the outbreak of the war. Por the matm- 
facture of high explosives, nitric acid is essential and the chief raw 
material for its preparation is Chili saltpetre, which by our blockade 
has practically ceased to enter Germany. 

Though the details of the new German methods are of course 
kept secret at present, the process employed must be probably a mere 
improvement on the existing operations conducted at Ohristiansand, 
Legnano and elsewhere. These new methods of preparation are two in 
number ; direct, i.e., nitrogen and oxygen combine directly, or indirect, 
i.e., ammonia is* first made as an intermediate product and then by 
combustion converted into nitric acid. The first of these has been very 
frequently attempted but with little success and' at a prohibitive cost. 
The indirect method has given much better results. Here the nitrogen 
is got from the air by a liquefying apparatus and hydrogen is made by 
passing steam over red hot iron or coke and the resulting ammonia is 
oxidised under the influence of a catalyst. The £ * Ostwerald ” principle, 
which is similar, mixes the ammonia with air and the mixture is led in 
iron tubes to a chamber wherein is the contact agent. The resulting 
•products are then condensed and it is claimed that 85 to 90 per cent 
of the theoretical yield is got. Germans say they have obtained this 
result, but other countries employing the same method have never had 
a yield anything like so great. 

The most successful factories are those at Odda in Norway, a 
concern largely financed by British capital, where nitrogen from the air 
is made to come in contact with calcium carbide with ammonia as one 
of the resulting products. Thus the Germans have no monopoly of this 
process, for factories are at work in the United States, Switzerland and 
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Japan. At the same ‘time they are working under conditions which 
are far from normal and it now remains to be seen whether or not they 
can make good their boast that they have permanently rendered 
themselves independent of supplies of nitrates from overseas. 


• THE Baltic Sea has always been of interest to naturalists because 
of the differences in salinity which are found within it. At its entrance 
to the North Sea the salinity is naturally greatest, but as you proceed 
towards the Gulfs of Riga, of Finland and then on to the Gulf of 
Bothnia the water becomes less and less salty. From the most recent 
observations it would seem that the Baltic is becoming more shallow, 
so that it is every day becoming increasingly difficult for ships to find 
an easy passage between the various islands of Denmark. A great 
amount of drainage of marshes has been done lately around Petrograd 
with the result that more and more fresh water is entering the Gulf 
of Finland so that there the water is brackish, while at the top of 
the Gulf of Bothnia it is practically quite fresh. 


As a result of this freshening of the waters fluviatile shellfish have 
invaded the open waters, while at the same time many marine forms 
have held their ground. Thus at the present time in certain ports such 
well known sea animals as mussels, cockles, periwinkles find various 
univalves live happily associated with such typically fresh water forms 
as the fresh water mussel, pondsnail, etc. Considering the normal 
habitat of each species, the assemblage is remarkable, for here the 
Lamarckian theory of modification to, but not by, environment is well 
illustrated, for the marine species are gradually changing their habitat 
from a marine to a fresh water one. 


ALL military propulsive explosives have cotton for their basis. 
Cotton waste has first to be nitrated and turned into a satisfactory 
nitro-cellulose and the process here used is to immerse the purified 
waste in a mixture of H 2 S0 4 , 71 % ; HN0 3 , 21 % and H 2 0, 8 %. The 
amount of water here is very important. After mixing for some time 
in the sulphuric and nitric acids the gun-cotton is washed thoroughly. 
Formerly the so-called hexa-nitrate of cellulose was aimed at, 'but 
the manufacturer now seeks to. obtain a nitro-cellulose with approxi- 
mately eleven molecules of N 0 3 to the quadruple molecule C ? 4 
H 2 q Oo (N0 3 ) . It is absolutely necessary to obtain a uniform 
and trustworthy material for propulsive explosives and for this 
purpose there is only one satisfactory material available and that is 
cotton. As Nature says, '‘any competent chemist in his laboratory 
$an make some form of pitro-cellulose from his own shirt cuffs if he 
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pleases ”, but that is no reason why we should feel alarm when we 
read reports of our enemies making gun-cotton from wood pulp and 
similar substances. That certainly will produce a nitro* cellulose but 
not the nitro-cellulose which is essential. Trustworthy nitro-cellulose 
can be made from cotton alone and the process is one which is long, 
delicate and requires to be conducted with military precision and 
under constant supervision. Now that cotton has been declared con- 
traband the end of the war may be said to be in sight. 

A PROPELLANT charge is used to force the shell through the gum, 
while the high explosive fills the shell itself and causes it to burst by 
means of a time or a percussion fuse. Just as all propulsive explosives 
have cotton for their basis, so all high explosives as a rule are derived 
from coal-tar products. The methods used in manufacturing nitro- 
hydro carbons suitable for shell-filling are very similar to those em- 
ployed in preparing nitro-cellulose. A mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids is used and great attention must be paid to the composition of 
the acids, the agitation, temperature, etc. 

* 

PICRIC acid, discovered in 1771 by Woulfe of London, is commonly 
used to fill shells and goes by a different name in each country which 
employs it! In Britain it is lyddite, in France melinite, in Italy 
pertite, in Japan shimose powder, in Germany Granatfullung 88 and in 
Austria Eerasite. It is made from phenol (carbolic acid) which is 
obtained from the distillation of coal-tar. Picric acid forms in yellow 7 
crystals and if heated gradually takes fire without exploding, burning 
with a dense black smoke. If it be touched with a red-hot rod it 
ctetonates violently, and it can also be exploded by the detonation 
of a capsule of fulminate of mercury. The defect of picric acid is, 
that when used to fill iron shells it unites with the metal to form a 
picrate which is very unstable and therefore dangerous. It is thus 
being rapidly replaced by the much safer trinitrotoluene, which is vari- 
ously known as trinoi, trotyl, trilite, tritolo or T.N.T. and which is 
* also obtained from coal-tar naphtha. 
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The 4 Contemporary Review.* 

The most noticeable thing in regard to the August number of the 
Contemporary Review is the absence of any contribution from the pen 
of Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

The article to which thoughtful readers will probably turn first is 
‘ The Christian Ideal in relation to conditions of Peace ’ by Principal 
A. E. Garvie. The Christian Ideal, Dr. Garvie says, means the 
Kingdom of God, the rule of the truth and grace of God in the realm 
of the thought and life of mankind. It is a moral duty resting on a 
religious good. The Heavenly Fatherhood of God is the demand for 
and the motive of an earthly brotherhood among men. According to 
the teaching of Jesus the aim of this brotherhood will be not material 
goods but the personal good, the growth of each and all in true, blessed, 
holy, and loving manhood. The material goods of wealth, power, and 
territory divide men because they provoke competition, envy, rivalry, 
and even conflict. The personal good unites men, for it demands 
sympathy, mutual interest, and reciprocal service ; and material good 
may be sought by the Christian only so far as it is in accord with and 
no hindrance to the possession of the personal good. r < This personal 
good is by its very nature universal, and cannot but mean brotherhood 
towards all men. 

Does the desire for and the pursuit of this universal personal good 
absolutely exclude nationality ? Does Christian universalism condemn 
patriotism as belonging to a lower stage of man’s development ? With 
regard to this question, Dr. Garvie calls attention to the fact that while 
there are institutions, such as slavery, which Christianity has abolished, 
there are institutions, such as marriage which the Christian Church 
approves and recognises as necessary in the Christian society. Does 
nationality resemble slavery or marriage ? It is not easy to determine 
what constitutes nationality, but the struggles and sacrifices of patri- 
otism in the past compel us to regard nationality as so deep-rooted in 
the nature of man that we cannot suppose that Christianity can aim 
at uprooting it. The development of civilisation, culture, morals, and 
even religion, he further observes, has been within' national entities, and 
has resulted in a variety of types even in the higher interests of 
humanity too valuable for any Christian thinker to desire that they 
should all at last be merged in a uniform cosmopolitanism. * We may 
therefore confidently answer that the universal personal good of 
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Christianity need not exclude the fact of nationality and the corres ra 
ponding feeling of patriotism. 

But nationality needs embodiment, and the State which embodies 
it has as its duty the protection and preservation of nationality from 
assault within and without. It must therefore when necessary exercise 
force. What, then, is the relation of the patriotism which approves and 
supports the exercise of force to the teaching of Jesus on non- 
resistance ? With regard to this Dr. Garvie observes that when Jesus 
spoke to His disciples about the duty of non-resistance He did not 
have in view the functions and responsibilities of the State, and that it 
does violence to His intention to extend to the State a precept given to 
the individual disciple, Jesus, Dr. Garvie says, nowhere explicitly 
denies the right of the State to use force for the repression of crime, 
while Paul expressly recognises the state in this function as a divine 
institution. Only a literalist interpretation of the words of Jesus which 
disregards the historical situation involves the assumption that anarchy 
is a necessary application of the Christian ideal. And if Christianity 
does not require anarchy within a nation, it cannot be argued that it 
demands' anarchy as between nations. It is the hope and should be 
the aim of the true Christian to secure some means more in accord 
with the Christian ideal than war of preventing anarchy both within 
nations and &s between nations, but at the present stage in the evolu- 
tion of humanity war is sometimes the only means available. In this 
connection Dr. Garvie points out that just as Jesus admitted the 
necessity for the Mosaic law of divorce on the ground of the hardness 
of men’s hearts, so war may be permitted for the same reason though 
it ‘stands condemned by the ideal. Prom the Christian standpoint, 
however, only a defensive war is permissible ; and the exercise of the 
right of resistance does not exclude the continued obligation of the 
supreme Christian law of love. A Christian nation can save its soul 
from blood-guiltiness only as it wages war in the same spirit of justice 
and mercy as that in which a worthy judge administers the laws 
against crime. 

If only a defensive war can be justified from the Christian stand- 
point, it follows, says Dr. Garvie, that only such preparation for war is 
permissible to a Christian people as such an object demands. Prom 
this point of view it is obvious that Germany’s preparations for 
war were far beyond anything that was required for her ^safety and 
therefore provocative of war. Britain would have been involved in 
the same condemnation as Germany had she yielded to the demands 
of the scaremongers and attempted to form an army for offensive 
purposes in addition to her beet* which is adequate for her defence. 
Her inability to put a large army on the Continent as soon as 
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war broke out is in no way to be regretted, Dr. Game says, for 
it is conclusive evidence of the sincerity of her efforts to secure 
more amicable relations with Germany. It cannot be justly a ground 
of complaints against her by her Allies for the support she has already 
given in land forces goes far beyond anything required by treaty 
obligations or even informal understandings, to say nothing about 
what her navy has done and is doing or the financial assistance which 
she is rendering. It would be amusing, he remarks, if the issues were 
not so serious, to observe the righteous indignation against German 
militarism which is being displayed by some who have been busy 
in promoting militarism as far as they have dared to use their oppor- 
tunities. From the Christian standpoint the Government is to be 
commended for having adhered to the voluntary principle. And this 
for two reasons. In the first place if war is permissible for a nation 
desiring to fulfil the purpose of Christ only in self-defence it must rest 
on the common conscience of the nation to determine whether a war 
is to be waged or not. In the second place compulsion in such a 
matter as that of making war is an invasion of the sanctuary of the 
Christian personality. A man ought to be free to choose for himself 
whether it is his duty to offer himself to slay or to be slain for King 
and country. 

With reference to what has been done at the Hague to define 
international law in relation to war and to secure such restrictions, as 
the not too highly developed common conscience demanded in the 
interests of humanity Dr. Garvie says that while such endeavours 
have been approved by the Christian conscience and commended by 
the Christian churches the present war has shown that there is one 
thing lacking in all of them. Nations which by their representatives 
have signed the various conventions for limiting the horrors of war 
have been standing idly by while one of the belligerents has disregard- 
ed all their obligations. When peace is secured, Dr. Garvie says, we 
must not only work for a fuller, clearer, and still more humane code 
of international law; but we must provide an international police to 
restrain and repress crime against that code. A guarantee of the 
neutrality of a small nation by a great must in future mean something 
more real than it now seems to mean. The hope of the future, Dr. 
Garvie thinks, lies in some international court which would give to 
legitimate national aspirations, commercial, colonial, or cultural, a 
sympathetic and appreciative consideration. 

In the concluding section of his article Dr. Garvie ventures some 
remarks as to the future. He says that while a nation when persuaded 
that its freedom and power are imperilled may whole-heartedly support 
its Government in the prosecution of a war, peace is the great interest 
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of the masses of the people and therefore it is by a more direct control 
of diplomacy by the people through their elected representatives that 
the evils into which the governing classes of Europe have brought us 
are to be avoided. Popular ignorance and passion can of course be 
exploited by party politicians for their own interests, but the safeguard 
against this danger is popular education in the widest sense. The 
internationalising' of national interests like Social Eeform, which was 
making much progress before the war, will become one of the surest 
guarantees of peace. While the Christian churches have counted for 
something in the present crisis, they have failed to speak with a uni- 
versal voice and they must become less sectarian in regard to their 
difference and less partisan in the patriotism of their members. 

' Under the title of ‘ The Soul of Civilisation * Mr. L. T. Hob- 
house contributes an article in dialogue form on the inner meaning 
of the war, and the effect that the war is likely to have on Western 
civilisation. Germany, he says, stood out from the new civilisation of 
the West. She reacted against all the ideals that sprang up in France, 
England, America, and countries in sympathy with them. She developed 
a new variant in civilisation — in point of fact a new religion, with a god 
in two incarnations one of which was called Energy of Power or per- 
haps Will, and the other the State, organised on a basis of militarism. 
In the present war we see not the break-up of a civilisation but the 
clash of two civilisations with two religions — the one having as a god 
Force arid the bfchfcr having a God whose service is perfect Freedom. 
At first, says Mr. Hobhouse to the other speaker, who is supposed to 
be a Liberal subject to pessimistic moods, t “ I feared that we had 
blundered into a war devoid of historic necessity through surrender to 
the militaristic elements among ourselves.” But, “ as events came 
crowding on,” he continues, " I saw that the struggle was quite 
different from anything I supposed, that essentially it was not a fight 
between one country and another but a struggle for the elements of a 
free and human civilisation. In such a struggle many things may go 
under, but as long as we fight in this spirit we shall save our souls 
/alive.” The conclusion arrived at is that to the allied nations w r ar is a 
calamity, but a calamity that has befallen them from without not the 
corruption from wbthm of which nations perish ; that the loss of young 
life must impoverish Europe for thirty years ; that the surplus of 
wealth required for social reorganisation is being exhausted ; that 
political parties are in confusion and that reactionary principles may 
gain a temporary ascendancy; but that civilisation has saved its soul 
and. will liv’e* 

In the article with which the review opens Mr. C. Hobhouse 
deals w T ith the financial situation which has been created in Great; 
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Britain by the war. Many people, do not understand why Germany 
has singled out Great Britain as an object of special and cultivated 
hatred. The reason is threefold. The adherence of England to Erance 
and Bussia meant that Italy would not fight on the side of Germany 
and Austria, that the German fieet would not be able to blockade 
the French shores and colonies, and that a financial stability would 
be given to the combination of Bussia, France and Serbia which in the 
end would be fatal to German success. How far, asks Mr. Hobhouse, 
is Great Britain justifying on the one hand German ang'er and appre- 
hensions and on the other meeting the reasonable financial expectations 
of her Allies ? At the outbreak of the war the financial position of the 
country became very difficult, but an appeal to the rates of exchange 
in New York on London, Paris and Berlin shows that British credit is 
now at the end of a year of the war much better than that of France 
and very much better than that of Germany. As for the future, says 
Mr. Hobhouse, the position is full of difficulty and embarrassment and 
will require the most delicate, skilful, courageous, and patient handling, 
but is not such as to give ground for pessimism. 

Mr. Hobhouse proceeds to examine in some detail Britain s capa- 
• city and resources for the continuance of the war, and explains briefly 
the methods by which the war loans have been raised and the sources 
from which such loans may be obtained. In conclusion he remarks 
that while there is abundance of wealth in Britain it requires the most 
careful husbanding. There must be public and private economy on 
a large scale, a closer scrutiny of the spending department, together 
with further taxation based on the knowledge that a half of the national 
income is being spent on the war. 

Other articles are ‘ Labour Unrest and the War,’ by Mr. Percy 
Alden ; ‘ The League of Armed Neutrality’, by Mr. Hubert Hall ; ‘ In 
Lorraine,’ by Mr. Laurence Jerrold; ‘ The Zone of Peace in Africa,’ 
by Mr. John H. Harris ; ‘ Poland’s Ordeal and Poland’s Hope,’ by 
the Princess Bariatinsky ; * Dinant la Morte,’ by M. Camille David ; 

‘ Dostoevsky as a Beligious Teacher,’ by the Bev. George W. Thorn ; 
and 4 The Mystery of Pain ’ in the Literary Supplement, by Mr. J. E. G. * 
de Montmorency. The number concludes with the usual reviews 
of books. 

Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Arthur Shad well writes on ‘The Industrial Factor in the 
War.’ The military factor was at first the important one ; -if the war 
continues long enough, the economic may be ; at present it is the 
industrial. 
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About October it looked as if the Allies would have a steadily 
increasing advantage, Then all the combatants began to run short of 
munitions ; and the Germans got ahead because they were industrially 
organized for war (not that things went too smoothly with them; 
there was much bad management, and many cases of disproportionate 
profits). The Emperor had devoted special attention to the arma- 
ment firms, Krupps is not so peculiar an undertaking as people 
imagine ; in time of peace, its output is mainly of non-military things 
such as bridges. In technical skill it has no superiority over the 
Erench works at Creusot, or over the Sheffield firms. Its advantages 
lie in its intimate relations with the Government and the docility of its 
workers. The Germans have had an advantage in their manufacture 
of machine tools, where they came next to America, while France was 
very low indeed. 

As to Britain, the navy was fairly well prepared ; it has had some 
little troubles but nothing serious. As regards the army, the War 
found us at the lowest point of industrial preparedness. The Govern- 
ment establishments had been cut down lower than ever before in 
modern times, and the private firms had mostly gone out of the 
business. It meant that we did not regard ourselves as a military 
power at all. The War Office, however, was wonderfully successful in 
supplying the Expeditionary Force ; much more successful than were 
the Germans. 

The real trouble has been about armament and specially shell, 
The Government when it saw the shortage was serious called upon the 
great armament firms. These extended their works and looked for 
sub-contractors ; not to interfere with them the War Office refused 
direct offers. But neither the Government, nor the firms realised the 
difficulties. The Belgians, then the Serbians, then the Russians had 
to be supplied. But the difficulties might have been realised and action 
taken in January instead of May. Our weakness is not lack of energy, 
but stupidity and conservatism, especially stupidity. We have neither 
the intelligence of the French, nor the study and method of the 
Germans ; what we have is a sustained energy and dogged tenacity, 
but these are long in coming into play. 

The supply of munitions from America has not been of any great 
importance ; it is her machine-tools that will help us. Automatic 
lathes cannot be made in a hurry, nor can the limit-gauges which secure 
accuracy and interchangeability in the parts of, say, a machine-gun. 

The reason for the failure of last autumn is now obvious. The 
armament firms went into the market for skilled labour, and so, as the 
supply was restricted in any case and the more so that many had 
joined tJiQ army, they merely secured each other’s men at increased 
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rates. Also, as wages rise, there is a point at which the group of men 
turns out less work, 

A committee on production was appointed early in February, 
About the 20fch of that month 8,000 men on the Clyde had struck ; 
about a fortnight later they went back to work, announcing, however, 
their adherence to the ‘ ca’ canny ’ policy of slow and bad work. The 
Welsh coal strike was due to similar causes.* Such conduct has been 
due to the men not realising the true position of affairs, and their 
slowness in doing so is largely the result of the success of our navy. 
In March an understanding was come to with the trade union represent- 
atives ; but the Government took no steps to impose a corresponding 
control -upon employers in regard either to profits or the practice 
of taking men from one another. There was an improvement but in 
the districts most affected the hindrance to production through lost 
time, limitation of output, demarcation disputes, refusal to work with 
unskilled labour, and drunken habits was not less but greater than in 
ordinary times. This was not general, but was prevalent in some of 
the most important districts. Some employers gave civil work the 
preference over Government work ; there was no co-ordination hut 
reckless competition. 

Lately matters have improved, and it may be hoped that by 
winter things will be in full swing, and we shall be doing what we 
might have done the previous winter. Meanwhile, if the great German 
attack in the West is delivered, the resistance they will meet will not 
be what it might have been. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Henry Newbolt reviews the situation under the title of “ The War 
and the Nations.” He remarks that if this war is important for the 
Great Powers it is vital and fundamental for the smaller. For them 
it is a question of existence or non-existence, an ignoble surrender of 
their rights or a vain struggle against an irresistible and pitiless con- 
queror. A people which looks upon Montenegro as a joke among the 
nations thinks little of violating the neutrality of a nation which on 
two occasions, in 1839 and in 1870, they themselves solemnly guaran- 
teed. And the crime loses nothing in frightfulness when we know that 
it was perpetrated in the full knowledge of its wrong. The Imperial 
Chancellor speaking in the Reichstag on 4th August said, “ Gentle- 
men, we are now in a state of necessity and necessity knows no law i 
Our troops have occupied Luxembourg!! and perhaps are already on 
Belgian soil. Gentlemen this is contrary to the dictates of interna- 
tional law. . * The wrong — I speak openly — that we are com- 
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mittiog we will endeavour to make good as soon as our military goal 
has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, 
and is fighting for his highest possessions, can have only one thought 
—how he is to hack his way through.” The world, we fear, is persuad- 
ed to-day that the wrong can only be made amends for by the thorough 
punishment of those who have smudged the page of history as never 
before. It is not the first time an army has had to hack its 
way through — but as a rule it does not hack its way through women 
and children, nor does it murder in cold blood or raze defenceless cities. 
And yet this result is not surprising in a people fed upon Treitschkes 
to whom “ to feel or to show consideration for the rights or aspirations 
of other States would be pro tan to a renunciation of power and there- 
fore a sin for “ self-sacrifice on behalf of a foreign State is not only 
not moral, but it contradicts the idea of self-preservation, which is the 
highest thing for the State.” With this then as its moral code, we are 
not surprised that the German nation finds its course of action doubly 
sanctioned. “ First, the m'ain function of human existence is war ; true 
culture can only arise from the will-to-power and the will-to-fight, and 
German 'culture alone is of this nature. Secondly, no other nation has 
such a capacity as the German for generalisation and absorption ; this 
* fits us for leadership in the intellectual world, and imposes on us the 
obligation to*maintain the position — by force.” 

No people or race has any right to dominate the world and surely 
it is a commonplace to say that all the races and peoples of the world 
may contribute something of value to the enriching of humanity ; 
if the Anglo-Saxon people do not make any absurd claim to world 
domination, neither will they permit any other to do so. There can 
belittle doubt how the neutral nations will act when the day of 
settlement comes : as Newbolt says, “we confidently believe that it 
will be unanimously in our favour, for with us stands or falls the hope 
of free existence and national culture for the smaller nations of the 
world.” 

Mr. Hurd deals with “ Our Trafalgar and Its Sequel.” He consi- 
ders that the German Navy was defeated if not destroyed on August 
4th, 1914 and proceeds to indicate the results. He reviews the successes 
of the combatants and shows that our navy is stronger than ever, and 
the German as helpless as ever. But the best fruit of this victory lies in 
the fact that “ The British Navy, in short, has carried all the armies 
engaged with us on the continent on its back ; the British Navy has 
been the hose pipe through which all the armies have drawn a 
large proportion of their 'essential supplies.” Although the German 
Navy has failed to fulfil its purpose in protecting Germany's sea 
interests and colonies, and though in those twelve months she has beer* 
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deprived of a large number of cruisers and small craft there still resides 
in it possibilities which cannot be safely ignored. 

Mr. A. M. Murray sums up the result of “ Twelve Months of the 
War ” and calculates the possibilities in terms of time and men. He 
considers that the total permanent loss sustained by the Germans up 
to date is 3,120,000 ; deducting this from the 9,000,000 fighting men 
available leaves 5,188,000 of which number 4,000,000 are in the field. 
This only leaves 1,188,000 men for new formations, and to replace 
casualties. The wastage up till the present has been 260,000 men per 
month which means that in seven months there would no men left in 
reserve and the army in the field would gradually waste away till they 
were too weak to continue resistance. 

Of Russia less is known ; but at the opening of the war she had 
32,000,000 men of fighting age and she has only made use of 3,500,000 
Granting that she loses as many men as Germany is doing on both 
facts she can still keep fighting long after the Central Powers are 
exhausted. 

As to France, deducting the permanent losses, the present effective 
strength of the French Army is 4,000,000 and at the present" rate of 
wastage, France could go on fighting for another twelve months, with- 
out weakening any of the units in the field. 

We at the lowest computation have 3,000,000 men ; the wastage is 
18,000 men per month ; but even if this were doubled we should still he 
able to carry on the war as long as is necessary to^ accomplish the 
purpose for which we took up arms. 

On this computation Germany’s doom is sealed ; “ she has already 
lost all her colonies except one ; world power has fallen from her grasp 
and fallen beyond the hope of recovery ; in Europe her offensive has 
been stopped, and her armies penned in ; hegemony is out of the 
Emperor's reach. 
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The annual reception of new students organised on behalf of the 
senior students by the College Brotherhood, took place in College Park 
on the evening of Saturday the 31st July. Nearly all the newly-ad- 
mitted students were present. To many of them it was quite a novel 
experience to see teachers and taught, students, senior and junior, 
moving about in free and friendly intercourse on the broad lawn of 
the Principal's residence in Kilpauk, The weather proved propitious. 
After the games and refreshments were over, a meeting was held on 
the lawn at which the Hon’ble Mr. Pittendrigh presided. Mr. Pitfcen- 
drigh who is always in his element in such gatherings and rarely fails 
to catch their spirit, made a speech in which humour vied with good 
feeling and serious reflection. His definition of new students as those 
who were not old and of old students as those who were not new, was 
modelled on the time honoured definition of mind and matter. “ What 
is matter?” “Never mind.” What is mind? “No matter/' He 
dwelt on the value of the new life on which the new students were 
then embarking. It was a highly valuable discipline which they ac- 
quired in the lecture room ; but the cultural value of the College de- 
bating socfeties and athletic clubs was also great. The Brotherhood 
in particular gave the students opportunities for the exercise, in a 
humble sphere, of affections of the highest utility in public life. Thus 
facilities for mental and moral improvement were afforded by the 
College, and in welcoming the new comers, Mr. Pittendrigh earnestly 
invited them to take full advantage of the opportunities placed within 
their reach. 

Welcome was also spoken on behalf of the senior students by 
Mr. A. S. Bajam of the Fourth Year Honours Class. He compared the 
reception to the initiatory bath in ancient Athenian academies where 
the fresh-men were subjected to * torture 7 from the animal spirits of the 
older students until they had gone through the bath, the symbol of 
4 * initiation, after which they became real students and members of 

the fraternity. Similarly, the new students were being initiated into 
the mysteries of the College which were none other than the highest 
ideals of intellectual and moral life. A true student of the Christian 
* College, while striving for distinction in his University career, should 

be inspired by higher ideals and feel with Gladstone that “life was a 
lofty mission and an elevated destiny.” The professors laid themselves 
out for their good, and in co-operating with them in loyalty and devo- 
tion to -the College, they were preparing to become servants of India and 
of humanity. * 
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^Representatives of the new students from the First and Third 
Glasses having acknowledged the kindness of the older alumni and 
the professors, Mr. Crawford delivered the usual address to the Brother- 
hood. He said that he felt a certain trepidation in following a member 
of the Legislative Council, the 4 champion orator of the Madras 
Christian College ’ and the two eloquent speakers who had spoken 
on behalf of the incoming students, but any feelings of alarm were 
dissipated when he remembered that he was addressing a brother- 
hood. Never perhaps in the world’s history was there more need of 
brotherhood than to-day when men saw the nations of the world 
ranged on opposite sides in an internecine conflict. Britain and her 
allies were defending not merely their own cause, but a heritage o^ 
ideals which had been handed down from past ages as the common 
possession of humanity. Theirs was a brotherhood in arms. 

In ancient times blood-brotherhood was the very basis of society. 
Kinship by blood implied community of institutions and community 
of ideals, which it was the common duty of the class to depend. 
Where actual blood-relationship did not exist, it was no uncommon 
thing for two people to enter into a bond of brotherhood by cutting 
their palms and with clasped hands allowing their blood to commingle 
in the earth. This implied a pledge to defend each other to the 
death. ' r 

To-day the College was asking the new students to take a pledge of 
brotherhood. So far as the speaker knew the blood-brotherhood as 
practised in the North lands was not known in that particular form in 
ancient India, but the new brotherhood of all men as the children of 
God, following the example of Christ, the elder brother, who was the 
suffering servant of humanity, was one in which all could share. 
Greatness in olden times was measured by a person’s ability to reduce 
others to obedience to his will ; greatness in these days was estimated 
by the degree in which a man could serve others. Who were the great 
nations to-day ? Not Germany clad in armour forcing in barbaric 
fashion her will on the peoples of the earth : but Belgium sacrificing 
herself on the altar of freedom : not the millionaire or the despot^ 
but men and women who were sharing the burden of humanity, even 
to the point of giving up their lives, as our soldiers were doing, for the 
common cause. 

Service for others was the only way in which we could realise the 
divine aim for ourselves. Florence Nightingale often spoke of what 
she termed “the expression of self in service.” This was what the College 
Brotherhood was inviting the students to do — to express themselves 
in the service of their fellow students, to share with others their 
sorrows, and even more their joys and their privileges. Each of us 
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had two selves, but the Brotherhood enabled us to overcome the lower 
and develop the higher, and thus make it easier for the students of our 
own generation, and those who were to follow, to follow the things that 
are pure and lovely and of good report. 

The meeting was brought to a close with a vote of thanks to the 
Hon’ble Chairman and to Dr. and Mrs. Skinner for their hospitality. 


Last month news was received in Madras of distinctions achieved 
by former students of the College in English Universities. Mr. Kuruvila 
Zachariah, B.A., who proceeded to England in 1912 as a Government 
of India scholar and was studying at Merton College, Oxford, has 
taken a First Class in the Honours School of Modern History. This is 
said to be the first instance of an Indian student’s obtaining a First 
Class in Honours at Oxford. Mr. Zachariah is the son of Mr. 
G. Zachariah, the Municipal Secretary, Calicut. Hardly less credit- 
able than Mr. Zachariah’s achievement is the Second Class (also in the 
Honours School of Modern History) obtained by Mr. P. Subbarayan, 
Zemindar of Kumaramangalam. Mr. Subbarayan, while still at 
Newington as a minor under the Court of Wards, joined the Christian 
College, and passed right through it from the First Class to the Fourth, 
in which he held a high place in the Fifth Branch and acquitted him- 
self well nUthe University examinations. Going to Oxford at the same 
time as Mr. Zachariah, as a commoner of Wadham College, he has 
obtained a Second Class in the same school, and (if report speaks 
truly) came within measurable distance of a First. The College, there- 
fore, and the other institutions which have contributed to their 
education, may well be proud of our two latest representatives in 
Oxford. Another piece of news refers to Mr. George Matthai, whose 
success in biological research work has already attracted attention. 
He is now the Mackinnon Student of the Royal Society. He has 
recently ‘been awarded by Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a grant 
of £50 from the Research Studentship Fund towards investigating the 
Morphology of Corals. 

Last month, the College had reluctantly to part with the services 
of one who has done faithful and valuable work for the past quarter of 
a century. Mr. 'K. Chinnatambi Pillai, who has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Paehaivappa’s College, and assumed charge of 
his new work, joined the Christian College, as a student in the B. A. 
junior class in 1887, took his degree in 1889, and was appointed 
tutor in Mathematics in 1890. In 1897, he w T as made Assistant 
Professor. During all these years he has handled classes, large and 
small, in lower and higher branches of his favourite subject, to the 
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satisfaction -of students who remember him with gratitude and affec- 
tion. What the Christian College loses in him, Paeliaiyappa’s gains ; 
but this is not the first time that Pachaiyappa obtains, ready-made, 
the services of a Professor trained in the exacting atmosphere of a 
College in which a teacher's happiness depends upon his efficiency. 
Mr. Chinnatamhi is remarkably young for his years — as youth and 
age go in this country — and we wish him a long and prosperous career 
in his new sphere of work. 


The Long Term is the season for games and sports, the Short Term 
is too much overshadowed with thoughts of examination. . It will not 
therefore he amiss if attention is called in this number of the Magazine 
to the spirit in which games should be engaged in by our students. 
This spirit is w 7 ell portrayed in an article in the Young Men of Lidia 
for July to which reference has already been made in “ Notes of the 
Month ” on a previous page. We make no apology for reproducing 
certain paragraphs as we believe the object of the writer will be fur- 
thered and not hindered by our doing so : — 

A great deal of emphasis is laid nowadays on the importance of games 
in schools and colleges in. India, and I think no one can deny their value if 
they are played in the right spirit . Too much emphasis may be laid on games 
from the physical development point of view, and though, no doubt, they are 
valuable in this respect, it is, I think, debatable whether physical development 
will not be at least as well assured by means of Swedish exercises, physical 
drill, athletic sports, gymnastics, etc. But games, if properly played, are 
incontestably superior to the other exercises and drills, in the moral training 
they confer, and I am venturing to write this paper because I do not think 
anything like enough stress is laid in India on the importance of playing 
games in schools and colleges in the right Spirit. If this is so, a great 
educative power is not being properly utilized, and the training in character 
of the rising generation is weakened, or is altogether absent, in matters which 
are of the greatest importance. 

When I say that enough stress is not laid in India on the spirit in which 
games are played, I do not intend to imply that India stands alone in this 
respect, or to single India out for invidious comparison. The spirit in which 
• games are played in all countries frequently leaves a good deal to be desired. 
.At the present moment, however, it is India only that I am concerned withv 
and anyone who is interested in India must wish that a very high standard 
should be set in her schools and colleges as to the spirit in which games are 
played, for in this respect no one should be satisfied with anything less than 
the highest standards. These are, I believe, set and generally acted up to by 
the gre*at English Public Schools and by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. By saying this, I do not mean to imply that high standards are 
not actfed-up to elsewhere. I take these merely as examples. 

Now the first and most important point in playing games is that they 
should be played absolutely and scrupulously fairly. There must be no 
suspicion of meanness, trickery, sharp practice or unfairness.* We must not 
play simply to win ; we must do our best to win fairly and honestly. But if 
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we are beaten, let us admit candidly and cheerfully that the best side has 
won, for it is important that boys and men should learn to lose with a good 
temper. 

If games are to be played in the “ Win, Tie or Wrangle ” spirit, they had 
better not be played at all. Very unfortunately, however, this is the spirit in 
which they are too often played, and, for which we have to thank profes- 
sionalism, cup tie competitions, etc., to a very, large extent. These latter 
competitions, are not the occasions on which games are at their best. 
Possibly, the most skilful players may be seen there, but that is not the main 
point of games as an educational means : games are often played in the best^ 
most wholesome spirit, on occasions when there is little public notice taken 
of them and the skill evinced is perhaps not of the very highest order. 

I should like to give a few instances of the spirit in which games should 
be played. I remember some few years ago an incident in the annual 
Oxford and Cambridge Rugby football match. For those who have not played 
Rugby, it may be rational that to score a try (3 points) a man has to carry the 
ball across the enemy’s goal line at any point and ground it ; a place-kick at 
goal (-which, if successful, converts the 3 points into 5) is subsequently taken 
from a point in the ground opposite where the ball has been grounded; it 
is obvious, therefore, that a player having crossed the enemy’s goal line will 
try to ground the ball as near the centre of the goal line as possible. In 
trying to-.dc this in the match in question, a Cambridge player crossed the 
“ dead ball line ” which should have been marked 25 yards in rear of the goal 
line, but on this occasion had, by some inadvertence, been marked much 
nearer than usual to the goal line. The Cambridge men and the ball were 
therefore out of play, and the referee was about to disallow the try to 
Cambridge, when Leslie Jones, the Oxford captain, rushed up and asked that 
it should be allowed, as it was only due to a technical point that the try could 
be disallowed. This showed a correct sporting spirit on the part of the 
Oxford captain. 

There is an incident I remember at my own old school, Winchester. 
Then we were playing our great annual cricket match with Eton. It w r as the 
Iasi' innings of the match, Winchester was hatting and were a long way behind 
in runs. There was very little chance of making the runs needed, but, on the 
other hand, there were four or five wickets to fall and there was very little 
time left, and, if each batman was dilatory and slow in going in on the fall of 
the wickets, the chance of a draw would be considerable. Instead, however, 
of the Winchester “ men ” (we are all called “ men ” at Winchester) adopting 
any such time gainings and unsportsmanlike tactics, each man had his pads 
on and started in the moment the wicket fell. Eton won with a few minutes 
of time to spare. We were sorry to lose, of course, but we had no desire to 
win by any mean tricks or dodges, and we all felt our team had done the right 
and honourable thing. One of the Winchester men present then is now Sir 
Edward Grey, the British- Foreign Secretary. May we not assume that the 
honourable dealing taught to him in the games discipline at Winchester bore 
fruit automatically when, in July and August last, the question arose of 
whether we were to deal honourably or not with our allies and with Belgium ? 
May we not say that the battle of honourable dealing against cowardly self- 
seeking had Been won years before on the playing fields of Winchester and of 
our other great Public Schools ? 

In another Eton and Winchester match, two of the best Winchester bats 
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were in. They made a mistake in calling for a short run, and it was obvious 
that one must be run out. The man who considered he was of the least 
value of the two to his side, dashed across so that he should be the one run 
out and not the other. Of course, it was the right thing to do (if he really 
was the one who will be most easily spared), but one wonders if, in teams 
or matches or in cricket circles where personal batting averages are so much 
thought of, many batsmen would so instantly and without hesitation sacrifice 
themselves for their side and in order to save a better batsman from getting 
out. 

A name I saw recently (Lieut. Earle) in one of the long casualty lists, 
or Bolls of Honour, of those who have given their lives or have been wound- 
ed in our behalf in the present war, reminded me of how Eton by pluck and 
perseverance pulled round the Eton and Harrow match in 1911. Eton went 
in first and only made 67 ; Harrow replied with 232 ; Eton had a long uphill 
fight to save a single innings defeat, but they never lost heart ; Harrow’s 
total was passed with two or three wickets to spare, and eventually Harrow 
was given 55 to win. That looked easy enough ; but Eton stuck to it. Their 
bowling was good and steady, their fielding keen and smart. No chances 
were given away and Eton won the match by 9 runs. Is not this an 
example on a small scale of what “ long enduring hearts can do,” and also of 
not knowing when you are beaten? Lieut. Earle was the captain of the 
Eton eleven on that occasion, and we know well how the qualities of dogged 
pluck and perseverance which he, and lieutenants like him, had learnt on the 
playing fields of their schools, have stood their country in good stead during 
these months of hard fighting in France and Belgium. Of old Eton boys* 
since 275 have already laid down their lives in the present war, is possible 
to quote Newbolt’s lines in the beginning of this paper, that many a time “ the 
voice of the school boy has rallied the ranks.” 

While games should teach perseverance, do we not infreguently see teams 
lose all heart when things are going against them ? Sometimes they do worse, 
and lose their tempers too, for it is comparatively easy to play a winning 
game, but it requires pluck and perseverance to play a losing game, qualities 
which school and college games should be the means of teaching. 

Passing examinations is all very well, but if that is all that schools and 
colleges effect they have missed their main purpose and duty. The building 
up of character to a high standard is of vastly greater importance, and games 
well organized and played in a proper spirit are a most valuable means of 
effecting this object. This has been the aim of this paper, to bring out and 
emphasise by actual examples how games have developed and therefore can, 
in the future, develop such essential characteristics as pluck, perseverance 
and a high chivalrous sense of fair play and honourable dealing, and any 
school or college which fails thus to develop these qualities is failing largely 
in its duties. 
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DOUBT AMONG INDIAN CHRISTIANS * 

By L. P. Laesen, b.d. 

Doubt is not felt to be a widespread difficulty in the Indian 
Church. 

And one does not wonder. Among large members of Indian 
Christians it would be strange indeed if serious doubts were felt. 
They are babes in Christ, in religious experience, and still more 
in religious thought. And doubt does not trouble little children. 
They shouM not be made to know what it is. As that stage 
of life assenting to all that is taught is natural, and receiving 
without questioning is right. All the sifting and weighing must 
be done by the teachers. They are to lead their young pupils 
into a knowledge of the truth, but they are not to show them 
the difficulties of finding it. 

Perhaps there are more specifically Indian causes at work, 
too, in the Church in this country tending to make the area 
of immunity from doubt larger here than it is in the west. 
Through much of India’s religious history there has manifested 
itself a strong tendency to keep theology and religion, thought 
and feeling, explanation and worship, entirely distinct. It may 
be difficult to say, even for those who know the Indian mind and 
the Indian Church from within, how much of this tendency is 
found among Indian Christians. But whatever exists of it, is a 
force that works against the rise of disturbing questionings and 
grave doubts. And that in a manner which is not altogether to 
be desired. To distinguish clearly between the intellectual and 

*A paper read at the Bangalore Missionary Conference in August, 1915. 
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the vital sides of religion is certainly legitimate ; nay more than 
that : it is, as we shall see later, of fundamental importance to any 
sound treatment of intellectual doubts. But if these two sides 
of religion are regarded as entirely separate, the result is not 
merely freedom from doubt but a weakening of the religious life. 

The testimony that comes from different parts of South 
India, both from Indians and from foreigners, indicates that 
more of serious questioning and more of deep wondering are 
greatly needed among many Indian Christians if their religious 
life is to grow deep and strong. 

We are not to force big questions on immature minds, 
not to discuss difficult problems with those who are not 
capable of understanding them, and who do not need, for 
the present at any rate, to face them. But there is a cheap 
certainty and a shallow security against which we also need to be 
on our guard. If Christians who have had their minds trained, 
and who on other subjects are making good use of their powers 
to understand, to find connections, to weigh and to value, are 
not applying these powers to their study of the Bible, and to 
the problems raised by their contact with non-Christians or by 
the phenomena of Christian and non-Christian life and ex- 
perience, there is something lacking in the life of such Christians. 
It is not unsettling doubt or fatal uncertainty that one would 
like to see in them. But doubt is not the only danger to the 
religious life, and all questioning is not a sign of irreverence or 
indifference. If I give less thought —even the kind of thought that 
asks honestly * why ’ and 4 how ’ — to the questions of religion than 
to the questions connected with the line of study or the type of 
work in which I am most interested, it proves not that I have a 
strong faith or a well-founded certainty, but that in my religion 
I am content with the things that lie on the surface and that 
can be had without great cost. 

But it is risky to encourage men to begin to deal with ques- 
tions of the kind suggested ; they get beyond their depth; they 
are alarmed at discovering how widely the answers differ which 
intelligent and well-informed men give to the same question ; 
and they are in danger of beginning to boast of their superior 
intelligence, even though it shows itself only in the discovery of 
difficulties! 
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Yes, it is risky. There are dangers that may creep in or 
perhaps rush in — when the door is opened to deep, serious ques- 
tions. But when the questions are there, and when men are 
showing in other directions that they possess some of the powers 
required for dealing intelligently with important problems, there 
is a danger also in trying to avoid the difficult questions of 
religion. There is the grave danger into which the servant fell 
who had received one talent. For fear of losing it, and regard- 
ing that as the only danger to be avoided he went and hid what 
his master had given him. Now he thought he had been as 
cautious and careful as a man could be. And then, in spite of 
all his caution and care, he was condemned for his failure to use 
what he had received. Are there any kinds of gifts to which the 
lesson of this parable does not apply ? It is not reckless daring 
that is recommended in the use of any of the powers and possibi- 
lities with which God has entrusted us. But faithfulness in the 
use of .what He has given is what the Lord looks for, a faithful- 
ness not hindered or limited by any faint-hearted or indolent fear 
of danger connected with the use of God’s gifts. The intellect is 
not the only one of God’s gifts the use of which is beset with 
danger. The power of decision is beyond all others difficult and 
dangerous to exercise. But if we fail to use it we do not keep 
ourselves free # from danger, we lose everything. 

Those of us who know what doubt and uncertainty mean, do 
not desire to see them cultivated among the Christians of India. 
We know that they are, wherever they occur, as blighting and 
weakening as is suggested by our Lord’s words in the Gospel when 
He rebukes His disciples for their ‘ doubt ’ and ‘ little faith ’. But 
doubt "is not the only thing we are afraid of among Christians. 
Are there not Indian Christians whose own spiritual life is the 
* weaker, and whose influence is very much the smaller, because 
they have not been helped and encouraged to use in religious 
matters the powers of thought and inquiry which have begun to 
be developed in them. They are making use of those powers in 
other directions, but not in what has to do with their religion. 
Here the talent is still lying buried. That, no doubt, makes 
things easier to them in various respects ; but it also makes them 
poorer. They see less of the beauty, the depth and the greatness 
of God and of His truth than they might see, And if some day 
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they are forced to take up one, or perhaps several, of the ques- 
tions which have been surrounding their life all the time, the 
shock may become greater than it would have needed to be. Jt 
is dangerous to keep our talent buried. 

And it is not on the intellectual side of life only that 
Christians may live with a feeling of security and contentment 
too cheap and shallow to be of any real value in life. There are 
some — and it seems to be not a few — Indian Christians who are 
kept free from the practical kinds of doubt in a manner that is 
equally unsatisfactory. They have come to look upon failures, 
both in themselves and in others, as something natural and 
inevitable. When they find themselves face to face with expe- 
riences of that kind they are disturbed by no painful, “ Why 
could we not ?” 

It is not among Indian Christians only that such people are 
found. Many of us, by the experiences of the world to-day, are 
being forced to realise, in a painfully fresh manner, that we have 
been making Christianity and the Christian life much too simple 
and easy. Oar Lord’s standards and promises, we are now being 
made to feel, have so much in them of that which is “ impossible 
with men ”, that we have got into the habit of accepting as satis- 
factory, or at any rate as possible, something very much low T er and 
very much less impossible than that to which our Lord has 
pointed us. We are being shaken up at present by God’s mighty 
hand to see the insufficiency of any standards and forms of 
life which are not regulated by God’s will and based upon God's 
promise and God’s power. 

Whatever there is among Indian Christians of that conve- 
nient, compromising contentment which takes the sting out of 
failures and saves Christians the trouble of considering the many 
disturbing questions which failures raise, we must desire and strive * 
to get removed. We do not want exaggerated ideas to take the 
place, expectations that the result will be attained at once, and 
that where God’s power is working victory will be easy. The faith 
and expectancy of God’s children are not only compatible with, 
but can thrive fully only when found together with, a sound 
mind. The equilibrium thus secured is unstable. * One is so 
frequently compelled to stand still and ask * why ’ and 4 how.’ And 
when it is life’s deepest interests, and not curiosity only, that 
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prompt those questions, they interfere seriously with the feeling 
of comfortable security. 

It is not doubt we want to see more of among Indian 
Christians. Those who say that they would welcome signs of 
honest doubt in the Indian Church, do not, I imagine, think of 
doubt as a result but as a method. It is not a fixed attitude of 
denial or undecidedness they would like to see cultivated. That 
is, as all Christ’s disciples know — and many others too for that 
matter, — a source of unhappiness and of weakness in a man’s 
life. But what we do want to see more of in the Church of 
Christ in this land — and not in this land only — is the quickened 
and deepened soul which in the world of thought, as well as in 
the world of action, will not be content with any thing less than 
the very best that God can give us and' make us. If we have 
that mind in us we shall have to live with fear and trembling. 
But that does not mean doubt and uncertainty. Looked at from 
without the former may seem to be dangerously like the latter. 
Yet, the one is as indispensable to, as the other is incompatible 
with, the life to which Christ calls men. 

In the process of cultivating such a spirit of earnest question- 
ing and deep longing, disappointments and doubts may arise. 
But the path of truth and life is not to be avoided because 
such dangers threaten those who try to follow it. The right 
path does not cease to be right because it is difficult. We 
will endeavour to do all we can to prevent the difficult and 
disturbing questions assuming a more serious character than 
really belongs to them. And where the matter has become 
serious, we will strive to be channels through which God’s light 
and power may flow 7 into the troubled soul. 

There are such troubled souls among Indian Christians 
.to-day. The number of those who are carrying in their own 
mind a burden or a cloud of doubt, is probably much larger than 
most of us realise. The intellectual kinds of doubt are, of course, 
mostly found among those who have been through Colleges or 
High Schools. But the practical forms of doubt, those connected 
with repeated experiences of failure and with frequent discoveries 
of the discrepancy between Christ’s promises and the Christian’s 
life, are not* confined to men of any particular degree of education. 

In very many cases an Indian Christian speaks of his doubts, 
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if he speaks of them at all, only to one or two of his most inti- 
mate friends. Often he is afraid of speaking to hi$ pastor or 
missionary, or whoever else he might think of consulting, about 
the questions that trouble him. What would they think of him, 
if he told them all this ? It is sad to get a letter from a young 
man several hundred miles away, explaining in some such way 
as has been here suggested why he sends his questions to one so 
far removed from him, instead of asking somebody in his own 
neighbourhood with whom he might talk the -whole matter over 
personally. 

The important thing is not to find out whose fault it is that 
such ideas and feelings often stancl in the way of the needy 
ones seeking help where it could best be given, but to do what 
we can to get those deplorable obstacles removed. If we are to 
be able to help those who most need to be helped, and more 
particularly also the class of whom we are now thinking, we 
must get men to look upon us not as religious police officers to 
whom nothing unfavourable should be told, not as spiritual 
school inspectors or examiners before whom everybody wishes 
to be seen only at his best, but as the disciples and fellow- 
workers of Him who came inviting and attracting to Himself 
not those who deserved help but those who needed it. 

In a large number of cases the reason why nobody else 
knows anything of an Indian Christian’s doubt js the vagueness 
and indefiniteness of it. He does not know himself what is the, 
matter. It is a general feeling of haziness and timidity that 
troubles him rather than any particular problem that might be 
stated and attached. Among Christian students, in some parts of 
South India at any rate, this is the atmosphere one finds one self 
in again and again. Questions may have to be answered and 
problems to be discussed, but the real difficulty one does not 
seem to be able to lay one’s hand on. There is not the definite- 
ness, and perhaps not the intense mental struggle either, by 
which doubt is generally characterised in our Western world. 
But the danger to character and life is only the greater when 
the trouble is so vague and evasive. If we are to be able to 
help men of this class, we must first of all help them to come 
close enough to the problem to be able to distinguish its real 
nature, and then to face the difficulty they have perceived, 
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The questions and troubles which are found to be working 
in and weighing upon the minds and hearts of Indian Christians, 
when the nebulous mass begins to take definite shape, are 
probably of very numerous kinds, both on the theoretical and 
on the practical sides of religion. To think briefly of a few 
of the most common and most characteristic forms niay be 
instructive. 

One is struck by the almost entire absence of all doubts and 
questions which might arise out of contact or comparison between 
Christian teaching and Hindu thought. Old Indian ideas do not 
appear at all to be entering into the working of the Christian mind 
in India, Indian Christians in this respect show very few signs of 
being Indians. The explanation of this fact is not difficult to 
find. But it is only the fact itself to which attention is here 
called. 

Some of the intellectual problems that exercise the minds 
of Indian Christians, and that not infrequently contribute to- 
wards the development of the chilling mist of which mention 
has been made, are closely connected with questions which have 
been for ages ^enquired into and discussed by the Hindu mind. 
But it is very rarely the Hindu side of the question which 
among Indian Christians is felt to be the cause of the difficulty. 

The problem 11 of forgiveness, in so far as it is an Indian 
problem at all, becomes so difficult because of the emphasis 
given to the doctrine of karma. It is not from a peculiarly 
Indian point of view only that this aspect of the problem is 
visible. With the place given in our present-day views- of 
the world and of life to the idea of law, we realise that the exist- 
ence of fixed and unalterable laws makes the problem of 
forgiveness even more difficult than it used to be. But that 
is x\ot what appears to be most commonly and most strongly 
felt by Indian Christians as the difficulty of the Christian 
doctrine, of forgiveness. A difficulty is very generally and some- 
times very seriously felt among them in connection with this 
subject. But what they find most difficult is not,, apparently, to 
harmonise the idea of forgiveness with the idea of law, but 
heartily to assent to a doctrine which says that our sins can 
be forgiven only because Christ suffered our punishment. 

The personality of God is another characteristic Indian 
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problem. In its peculiarly Indian form and application this 
problem can hardly be said to exist among the Christians of 
India. What does perplex some of them is the question 
whether God could not, if He is all-wise, all-good and all-power- 
ful, have so made the world and man that all the sin and 
suffering which we now see in it should not have been possible. 

The question, again, of divine immanence and divine trans- 
cendence is one which exercises the Christian mind in India very 
much less than it has been exercising the Hindu mind. But 
some of the difficulties connected with this qpestion one does 
hear about when Indian Christians begin to speak of the things 
that trouble them in their religious life. What do we mean 
by miracles ? What are the relations between God’s government 
and the 4 reign of law ’ ? Are miracles as real and as great a 
factor in the life and work of God’s kingdom as the New 
Testament represents them to be ? These are not merely ques- 
tions which the younger generations of Christian students are 
interested in discussing. They touch many of the deepest vital 
problems of their Christian life among a considerable number of 
the older men as well as among students. 

o c 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ is one that raises 
many great and grave questions in the minds of not a few 
thoughtful Indian Christians. What do we' mean by calling 
Christ divine ? What difference does it actually make in our 
religious life, whether we believe in His divinity or not ? How 
are we to conceive of Jesus Christ as at the same time true God 
and- true man? What constitutes the unity and what the 
distinction, within the eternal Godhead, between the Bather and 
the Son and the Spirit ? These are the kinds of questions wjfHh 
many of them are anxious to get light upon, not that they may;; 
meet others in argument, but because they feel the need of iMn 
their own spiritual life, ' ■ 

The question as to what the conditions of life after 
death really are must also in the case of several Indian Chris- 
tians be reckoned as one of the hard problems ; it keeps coming 
back in a manner that is perplexing and disturbing. The 
natural feelings of the human heart tend to raise that question 
in India as elsewhere. But in this country, where Hindu ideas 
on this subject meet one at every term, and, where questions 
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asked— sometimes, at any rate, with great earnestness — by Hindus 
regarding the position and prospects of relatives who died with- 
out any knowledge of Christ, in this country it is not strange 
that this question about the world beyond should sometimes take 
hold of the minds of Christians with a power that seems to force 
them to stand still until they find an answer, or at any rate get 
their minds set at rest. 

How to deal with men who come to us with doubts of .the 
kinds that have been illustrated, cannot be indicated in a few 
general sentences. Individual differences in those who ask the 
questions, as well as in those who answer them, have to be 
reckoned with. A few general points only can be mentioned, 
but they are of fundamental importance. 

We must beware of frightening those away who come to us 
with their questions. That can be done by giving them the 
impression, either that we despise them for asking silly and use- 
less questions, or that we regard them as very wicked because 
they doubt or question some of the great truths of Christ’s 
Gospel. Let us remember that people troubled with real doubts 
or serious questions are very sensitive. That is, partly at any 
rate, because such doubts and questions lay bare something of 
what is holy ground in the heart. On that ground none are 
allowed to tread but those who come with sympathy and respect. 
This sensitiveness makes it impossible for us to help men if — 
even though not outwardly — we laugh at them or condemn them. 

* Then we must be patient in our desire to understand what 
the questioner’s difficulty really is. The more clearly we can 
help him to state it, the nearer he will be getting to the point 
where he can receive help. 

We must be careful to have a clear idea in our own minds 
gas to what the Bible says with reference to the question on 
which light is asked, and how to state the doctrine about which 
our . questioner is feeling troubled or uncertain. But this is 
not sufficient ; we must also do all we can to get the answer 
which we want to give, expressed in' language which will not in 
the mind of the listener awaken ideas entirely different from 
those that in our own minds are associated with the words. 
Much unnecessary discussion, and not a little avoidable doubt, has 

been occasioned in connection with the atonement question by 
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people putting different meaning into suck words as ‘vicarious’, 
c punishment ‘ God’s anger 

And finally, if we are to be able to lead men out of intel- 
lectual doubts, it is of supreme importance to make the distinction 
very clear between two things which are often confounded, and 
not by doubters only. One thing is to explain the process by 
which a certain result is being brought about. An altogether 
different thing is to fulfil the conditions necessary for the 
accomplishing of, or for the sharing in, the result. How different 
those two things are we all realise when we have to do with, e.g., 
medical questions. But the difference is as real and as great 
in religious matters. The two problems — that of explaining 
processes and that of fulfilling conditions — are entirely separate. 
The former is of theoretic interest, the second is the very soul of 
the practical side of the question. 

There are other aspects of the question of doubt that deserve 
to be carefully considered, but wffiick we can only touch upon in 
passing. 

The more sympathetic way of looking upon non-Christian 
religions has not, as far as my experience and information go, 
been the cause of any serious intellectual unsettling among Indian 
Christians. I have the impression that wherever it has led to 
anything at all amounting to doubt, it has done sc? only because 
the newness of the new 7 view w:as so exalted and so emphasised, 
in contrast to the old view, that the feeling of conflict was the 
inevitable consequence. * 

This is a most important point for us to bear in mind when 
We want quicken the minds of people into larger interests and 
inare earnest enquiry. To do this requires us to introduce them 
to questions with which they have not been familiar, and to 
ideas the full meaning of which it is difficult at first to perceive. „ 
The result will depend very largely on this very thing, whether 
or not our emphasis on that which is new is polemic or construct- 
ive. In the minds of some, at any rate, we shall inevitably be 
calling forth opposition, and possibly giving rise to doubts, if the 
new ideas that we desire to commend are not linked to the old 
with sympathy. It must not be forgotten that sympathy in 
such cases is required in both directions. 

Many of the doubts that trouble Indian Christians cenfefe 
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around Biblical questions. This is a large problem, large enough 
for a separate paper. But even though \ve can only touch the 
outer end of the fringe of the question we must refer to if. 

Biblical difficulties are much more numerous and much 
more serious than the difficulties connected with doctrinal ques^ 
tions. That is what Indian Christians in all parts of the South 
are saying. It is at the transition from high school to College 
that these difficulties begin to be keenly felt, and some of the 
students find it very hard ever to get out of them again. That 
is the sad testimony that comes from teachers as well as from 
others. 

We know what kind of questions men are arrested by in com 
nection with this subject. Some of us have had to struggle our 
way through these questions ourselves, and would like to do ah 
in our power to be able to help those who, for the time being, 
are finding more questions than answers in the Bible, and who 
are feeling puzzled and confused by its apparently insoluble 
problems. 

An article, ‘Is the Bible Infallible’, in the July number of 
the Modern Review, is a good illustration of the manner in which 
Bible problems are attracting attention, but also of the kind of 
treatment which they not infrequently receive. With such an 
article before hs it is important that we should remind ourselves 
that we cannot solve the Bible problem among Indian Christians 
by trying to keep them from reading books and articles embody- 
ing the kind of teaching that has been summarised by the 
Modern Review. 

We want Indian Christians to read the Bible with such deep 
personal interest and, in so far as they are capable of doing it, 
with such close and thoughtful attention, that the Bible itself 
, will be leading them to ask many of the same questions which 
are found in the hostile critic’s writings. We do not desire that 
those Indian Christians who are able, not only to read but to read 
and think, shall be ignorant that the Bible raises many difficult 
questions. We want them to apply the very best powers of their 
mind, as well of their heart, to the study of the Bible. No 
cautious burying of the talent ! 

One of the striking characteristics of our Lord as a teacher 
and guide during His earthly life, was the entire absence of any 
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desire to conceal difficulties. When He encouraged His disciples 
to pray He warned them to be prepared in their prayer-life for 
experiences that would look very discouraging. And this is 
only an illustration of the manner in which, on many occasions 
and in various connections, He spoke and acted. Christ does 
not want to hide from His friends the difficulties that are found 
in the way to which He points them. 

We certainly do not wish to see men boasting of their 
ability to find difficulties in the Bible. But if we are to be of 
any real help to those who suffer from such difficulties, we must 
bear in mind that many of the problems are raised by the Bible 
itself, and that in Christ’s school the best lessons cannot be 
learnt if we wish to avoid difficulties. It is the spirit in which 
we approach the difficult questions, the point of view from which 
we look at problems, and the methods we use in our endeavours 
to solve them, that determine the different results which men get 
out of their study of this book in which all of them are conscious 
of many difficult problems. 

What is needed is not that we shall ’supply Indian Chris- 
tians with strong arguments for the defence of the B ( ible. The 
answer which Spurgeon is said to have given to a member of his 
Church who -was anxious to know how best to defend the Bible, 
indicates the way we must follow. “ Defend the Bible !” Spur- 
geon said, “ how would you defend a caged lion ? Let it out ”. 
The Bible will defend itself if only we can get men to read it 
and use it aright. And one of the first things necessary to that 
end, among many also in this country, is to awaken and streng- 
then in them the confident assurance that, with all its diffi- 
culties, the Bible is inexhaustibly rich in the gifts it has to 
offer us. 

Before closing this paper we must think, though only very „ 
briefly, of the practical forms of doubt with which many Indian 
Christians have such painful acquaintance. It is not among the 
intellectually trained members of the community only that these 
doubts are known. They are found among men of all classes in 
whose hearts God’s Spirit has begun to do His quickening and 
awakening work, but whose faith is being seriously shaken, more 
especially by what they see in other Christians. 

All that our time will permit is to refer to two groups of 
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difficulties which, when they take hold of men’s souls, threaten 
to shake the very foundation of their Christian faith. 

One difficult question, or set of questions, makes men un- 
certain of the value of Christianity. They may continue to find 
that Christ’s Gospel is good and beautiful. But that is not 
enough for faith to build on. Christ’s case is decided against 
Him unless He is found to be uniquely good and His gift 
as perfectly satisfying as the water of which He said, that those 
who drink of it shall thirst no more. When the value of 
Christianity in this absolute sense is made uncertain to men’s 
minds or hearts,- we are face to face with doubt of a vitally 
serious kind. 

The two most common causes working from without to 
produce this kind of uncertainty may just be mentioned. 
Educated and respectable Christians take a young convert aside 
and tell him that he has acted as a fool in taking a step by which 
he has isolated himself from those to whom he belongs and who 
would have been best able to help him in life. The fact that 
those who say and think this have no idea of turning away from 
Christianity themselves does not alter the impression left in the 
mind of the convert. Is Christianity not worth suffering for? Is 
Christ’s gift no longer a pearl of so great price that it is right to 
part with all ’other possessions in order to acquire it ? Have 
those who know Christianity from an experience extending over 
many years come to the conclusion that it is no longer so 
supremely valuable as the New Testament affirms? The ques 
tion, we perceive, may be raised by many other experiences 
than the doubtless somewhat unusual one to which reference was 
made. 

And the same searching question is raised from another 
.side, when men are impressed by the goodness and nobility of 
non-Christians. If one gets the impression that a certain 
Hindu— or Muhammadan or Buddhist— is more like Christ than 
any Christian one has known, to some minds the question will 
soon suggest itself whether there is any real difference between 
Christianity and other religions, whether' the Gospel of Christ 
possesses the supreme value which is claimed for it. 

Much' more widespread than thq doubt regarding the value 
of Christianity, is the question whether Christianity is practicable 
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in actual human life, as human nature is in most men, and as 
the external conditions of the lives of most people are. 

There are many who have begun to see a little of the beauty 
and the claim of the life to which Christ calls men, and who 
have understood that it means something much more than to be 
a respectable man, trusted and spoken well of by others ; and yet 
they gradually settle down to that very life out of which they 
saw that Christ wanted to save them. Why did they do it? Some 
of them would answer that their prayer-experiences have shown 
them that Christianity in the New Testament sense is not possible. 
Others will confess that old habits and old associations have 
proved so strong that they have been forced to the sad conclusion 
that to them, at any rate, Christianity in the New Testament 
sense 1 is a beautiful impossibility. 

But saddest of all is the case of those whose faith has been — 
or is threatened to be — paralysed by what they have seen of the 
failures and imperfections of other Christians. Many are the 
young men in the Indian Christian community of South India 
who w T end out from the educational institution where they spent 
the years of their boyhood and youth, with a vision of Christ 
before them and with an honest desire to be obedient to the 
heavenly vision. But the worldly standard which they met at 
every step, among the people with whom their dife was bound 
up, the standard that makes men ask about income and influence 
where the young man would have been guided only by what 
could be ascertained to be the Lord’s will, was found gradually 
to raise a barrier by which he was held back from following the 
way of his vision. And wherever that happened, one more was 
.added to the already, sufficiently large number of Indian Christians 
who go about with something of a sting, and with not a little 
sadness, in their heart because they feel themselves forced to the 
conclusion that “ Christ’s ideals are too high for ordinary men to 
follow.” 

And a new and terribly strong piece of evidence that real 
Christianity cannot be practised, is being borne in upon the 
minds of not a few Indian Christians at this time by the Euro- 
pean war. Even among earnest Christian Europeans it looks to 
the Indian Christian as if the standards that govern feelings ’and 
determine valuations are not Christian at all. Pagan virtues 
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and worldly maxims is all that one sees, says one Indian 
Christian. After saying a little in explanation of that sentence, 
he breaks off with these words, /‘The few (Indian Christians) 
who have talked to me about this have grave misgivings about 
the value of Christianity paganised and militarised 

Against doubt of this kind arguments are of no avail. In 
so far as wrong ideas have been the hindrance, right ideas are 
needed for help. But where men get a wrong impression of 
Christ’s power to do what He has promised, nothing will suffice 
but a truer and fuller showing forth of His glory. It is by 
seeing Him that longing souls, without knowing themselves how, 
are helped to believe. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY : J* 

E. M. MaCPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the part that 
has been played by the principle of nationality in the history of 
Europe during the past hundred years. It is true that before 
the present war broke out many of those who thought and wrote 
about political and social problems had begun to fancy that its 
importance had waned. Western civilization, it was believed, 
had become cosmopolitan and international. Art and literature, 
science and religion seemed to know no geographical bounds. 
Finance and commerce appeared to bind the world into a great 
international community. Men were turning their attention to 
the features common to all countries in connexion with the 
problems of capital and labour, and an idea was abroad that the 
working classes of different lands felt that they had much more 
in common with one another than they had with their fellow- 
countrymen belonging to a different and higher social class. 

These beliefs ‘have been rudely shattered by the events of 
the past year. The dream of a peaceful family of nations vying 
with one another only in the arts of peace has been dissipated, 
at least for a time, by the revolt of Germany against this ideal 
and by her. cynical disregard of all international obligations and 

* A Lecture delivered in the Kellett Institute, Triplieane, Madras* 
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agreements. When we ask the cause of this revolt we find that 
it is the determination of Germany to carry out into practice 
what she regards as necessary for the development of her national 
life and the extension of her national ideals. In other words we 
see that it is to the spirit of nationality — a perverted spirit in my 
opinion— that we owe the present war. 

If turning from the fundamental cause of the war we look 
more closely at the proximate causes we find three ways in which 
nationality may be, said to be its cause. 

First: there is a clashing of rival nationalities. The out- 
• rageous ultimatum which Austria-Hungary sent to Serbia in July 
of last year was, apart from ulterior motives, an expression of the 
hatred which the Germans and the Magyars or Hungarians have 
for the Slavs, and the Russian assistance to Serbia was assistance 
given to brother Slavs. The age-long struggle between the Latin- 
speaking peoples and the Germans accounts in great measure for 
the side taken by the French and the Italians. The Turks have 
allowed their fear of Kussia to throw them into the arms of their 
older enemies, the Germans, and the British have at last awaken- 
ed to the fact that their national existence was endangered by the 
hatred and envy which the existence of the British Empire had 
created in the minds of the German people. 

Second : the war has been caused by the recognition of the 
fact already indicated that Germany aims at imposing her pecu- 
liar national ideals on the world at large. “ World Power or 
Downfall” is the title of one of the chapters in Bernhardts 
notorious work, Germany and the Next War, and that title by 
itself explains the present struggle. Germany, so the Germans 
hold, must expand if her national life is not to be stifled, and she 
can do so only at the expense of the national life of others. It 
is true that the Germans believe that in imposing their national , 
ideals on others they are conferring a boon upon them, as they 
\ fancy that German Kultur is the highest in the world, but other 

l> ; : nations hold a different view and are obstinate enough to prefer 

their own. In Britain we are old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the German ideal is not new but is very old, and is simply the 
old bad principle of ‘ might is right ’ dressed up in a new form 
\ and dignified, in virtue of the scientific thoroughness with which 

it is carried out, with the ill-chosen name of Kultur. 
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Third : the third way in which nationality is the cause of 
the war is closely connected with the second. The immediate 
causes of the war were the bullying of Serbia by the central 
Teutonic powers and the violation of the neutrality of Belgium 
by the German armies. In carrying out her national ideals Ger- 
many, as we have noticed, considers herself entitled to disregard 
the rights of all other nations. This became most flagrantly 
manifest when in disregard of her solemn promises she violated 
the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg. To those who 
knew what German soldiers and political thinkers had written 
with regard to the rights of small states, and who were aware 
what preparations Germany had been making for years for the 
invasion of Belgium, this did not come as a surprise, but the 
callous disregard of the rights of a small nation, which her action 
revealed to all last August, had a most powerful influence in 
deciding the British nation to declare war upon the transgressor. 
Whether therefore we look at the underlying or at the immediate 
causes of the great war we see that nationality may be said to be 
its cause— the desire on the one side to assert its own national 
ideals and* to develop its own national life in whatever way may 
seem to it best, and on the other side the determination, no 
less strong, to preserve its national existence and ideals from the 
attacks of an ’unscrupulous and powerful enemy. Since this is 
so it is not amiss at the present time to consider some of the pro- 
blems of nationality, and I propose first to consider, what is in 
itself a very considerable problem, the real meaning of the term 
‘ nationality/ and then to look at some of the problems of 
nationality with which Europe is confronted and has been con- 
fronted during the past hundred years. 

Nationality is one of those words which every one uses and 
• which every one supposes he understands but the meaning of 
which when one comes to analyse it and to test it by actual facts 
is rather difficult to discover. It is used both as an abstract 
and as a common noun. As an abstract noun it means the 
quality or group of qualities which make a number of individuals 
ieel that they are nationals, that is that they belong to the same 
nation. As a common noun it means a group of such individuals, 
and it is often specially, used of such a group when it does not 
by itself form- a state, but either forms only one part of a state or 
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is divided up among a number of different states. In a state we 
have a number of individuals united together by the tie of a 
common government. In a state which is also a nation we have 
a group united by other ties also. Its members feel themselves 
to be united to one another in a way that they are not united to 
others, and they regard themselves as possessing a common 
nationality — a something which often persists even when they 
go and live elsewhere. 

Now it is fairly certain that most people regard nationality 
as meaning much the same as race, and this is no doubt the 
etymological meaning of the term. The English word nation 
is derived directly from the Latin word natio , the root idea of 
which is being born, and the best translation of natio is proba- 
bly race. When, however, we look at the nations of the present 
day we see that many of them are composed of people belong- 
ing to different races who in one way or another have been 
welded together until they now form one nation. For example 
the heroic Belgian nation, whose national self-consciousness is 
so keen, and has cost it so much, is a mixture of Teutonic Flem- 
ings and Bomano-Celtic Walloons. The Swiss nation is made 
up chiefly of German, French and Italian elements. The British 
nation is an amalgam of many races, and the nation which 
inhabits the United States of America is so on* a much larger 
scale. Again the fact that people belong to the same race does 
not necessarily imply that they have the same nationality. For 
historical reasons peoples of the same race have often been foifnd 
included in different and even hostile nations. Still popular 
usage has this to say in defence of itself, that men belonging to 
the same race, or who at least believe that they do so, are more 
likely to form a nation than a heterogeneous body of individuals. 
Like draws to like in ordinary circumstances, and the tie of kin* 
ship or of blood relationship is one of the oldest bonds of human 
societies. Men of the same race are more like one another 'than 
others, and thus are more ready to co-operate with one another 
and to form the society we call a nation. 

But if race is not the tie which forms nationality what are 
the ties that do form it ? The answer must be that while there 
are many ties which help to produce a feeling of nationality there 
is ho one which can be said to be absolutely essential. The spirit 
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of nationality can perhaps best be defined as the result of the 
feeling of oneness animating a number of persons occupying a 
definite territory, which feeling is itself the result of the presence, 
to a greater or less extent, of a number of different ties which 
make these individuals feel distinct from others and united 
amongst themselves. 

It is impossible here to investigate these ties fully but we can 
see what they are if we try to picture to ourselves a completely 
united nation. Such a nation would be one in race, language and 
religion, inhabiting a country with clearly marked boundaries in- 
side which no aliens lived, and which all would defend against any 
common enemy. Its inhabitants would have the same economic 
interests, and cherish the same historical and literary traditions. 
They would all have the same manners and customs, enjoy the 
same civilization, and living under a common government would 
possess common political, social, and moral ideals. I do not 
mean to say that there ever was a nation possessing all these ties, 
nor do I think that it would necessarily be a very perfect nation, 
but such a nation would possess all or almost all the ties which 
have by their influence gone to the making of nations. 

Perhaps the most important of all these ties is the possession 
of a common language. While it is true that even that tie is not 
essential it is * impossible to overestimate its importance as a 
unifying influence, for it is very difficult to produce the feeling of 
oneness which nationality implies if the members of the community 
are unable to communicate freely with one another. It is in fact 
more important as a tie even than race, for often it is the 
possession of a common language that makes people believe that 
they are of the same race. Diversity of language is a bar to 
co-operation while the adoption of a common language makes for 
junion. The growth of national feeling, however, is checked by 
the absence of other ties also, and all social customs and 
institutions which hinder the unity of a people prevent the growth 
of national self-consciousness and of a feeling of nationality. 

The growth of national feeling often shows itself by the de- 
sire of people to be united under a common government wdiich 
shall be carried on in a manner conducive to their common inter- 
ests and expressive of their common ideals. This desire may be 
achieved in union with other nationalities or may lead to a demand 
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for a separate independent political organisation. In its most 
extreme form the principle of nationality means that every state 
should contain one and only one nationality. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to admit such a principle in practice, foL' nationalities are 
often intermingled and the only way to- carry out the demand 
would be to extirpate or remove the alien elements of the 
population. Further, such a demand would imply the right of 
secession of groups of individuals forming parts of existing states. 
It may be desirable that this should be allowed in certain cases, 
but to admit it as a universal principle would mean the possibility 
of the large nation states being broken up into a number of 
independent fragments. It was to prevent such a secession that 
the War of the Sonderbund was waged in Switzerland in 1847 
and the great American Civil War in 1861-65. 

The principle of nationality has been recognised as a de- 
termining' element in settling the boundaries of states only during 
the last hundred years. In the middle ages when national 
feeling in Europe had not developed, peoples were transferred . 
from one sovereign to another with but little regard to their 
wishes. Even after the great nation states of Europe had 
risen the idea of territorial sovereignty continued, and although 
popular feeling did sometimes, as in the case of Holland and 
Switzerland, exert an influence,* monarchs and 'statesmen cut 
and carved the map of Europe to suit diplomatic convenience 
and dynastic considerations. The French Revolutionaries w T hile 
insisting on the rights of man, seemed to care little for the rights 
of nationalities, and annexed Belgium and part of Germany. 
Napoleon served himself heir to that part of the Revolutionary 
doctrine, and thus ultimately brought about his own downfall. 
When after he had fallen the Congress met, at Vienna to settle 
the map of Europe no regard was paid to the principle of nation-, 
ality, and it is not too much to say that most of the wars that 
have occurred in Europe during the past hundred years have 
been due directly or indirectly to attempts to readjust the map 
in accordance with that principle. 

{To he continued) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAMA IN MALAYALAM. 

PART I. 

By T. Ramalingam Pillai, m.a. 

Kerala or Malabar (comprising British Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore) is a patch of territory as interesting to the antiquary 
and the anthropologist as to the globe-trotter and the sight-seer. It 
preserves to this day, despite the onslaughts of modem civilization, 
its old-world institutions, such as its games, theatrical representa- 
tions, laws of inheritance and marriage customs* Though in 
point of literature Malayalam is poorer than Canarese and poorer 
still than Tamil and Telugu, it has preserved for us certain forms 
of dramatic poetry which are lost to Tamil and which, I venture 
to think, will throw considerable light on the earlier dramatic 
works in that ancient language . 1 The dramatic effusion of a 
people fyeing an unconscious but true reflection of their civili- 
zation and thought, the achievements of the Malay alis in the 
histrionic art have, therefore, more than a mere academic interest : 
they give u£ a glimpse, however dim, into the ancient history of 
this section of the Dravidian race. 

Love of pleasure is coeval with the beginning of man ; nay, 
it is almost instinctive with all sentient beings. With all his 
contempt for this transient world and in spite of his transcen- 

1 It is worthy of note that Silappathikaram, the earliest dramatic 
representative in the Tamil language, is the work of a Chera (Kerala) prince, 
named Ilanko Adigal, a brother of Chenkuttuvan who, it is surmised, held 
court in Kodungallore, the modern Cranganore. Vide Art. “ The Travancore 
Tamils” p. 119 of Vol. II. No. 5, The 'Ary u, Madras (August 1903). Though 
the work is called * Dramatic’, (Vide A Primer of Tamil Literature by Mr. 
M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, B.A., L.T., p. 3. Introduction) under the time-honoured 
classification of classical Tamil into Iyal , Isai and Natakam, I should think 
that it is not dramatic in the modern sense of the term or even in the sense 
in which * Rama Natakam * of Arunaehala Kavirayar (1713-1779 A. D.) may 
be classed as such. In his Tamil paper on “ Natakattamil Araichi ” or 
“Researches in Dramatic Tamil” published in the Anglo-Tamil Stage 
Lover Yol. I, No. 2 (September 1911), the late Dewan Bahadur Krishnania- 
chari writes as follows 

“In Malabar which has been, as it were, the hospitable land where 
forsaken institutions take their refuge, Aivarkali , Parisakali v Ottumtullal and 
other 4 plays’. are still extant. They show that, throughout the length and' 
breadth of the Tamil country, such dramatical representations must have 
been put upon the> stage ”. (Translated from the original passage in Tamil). 
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dental philosophy, the Hindu is as keenly alive to the pleasures 
of life as any other man. The pursuit of knowledge, pure and 
simple, unmixed with pleasure, is irksome ; but when combined 
with the fine arts, it is both pleasant and profitable. The art- 
consciousness in man manifests itself in various ways. Poetry, 
sculpture, painting, acting and music have really made life worth 
living, for in them are to be found the never-ending sources of 
harmless pleasure. In the drama, the co-operation of Abinaya or 
acting, Kavita or poetry, and Sangita or music, is brought into 
play. Of the three, the art of acting is the most indispensable 
to the dramatic ; the drama has developed out of dancing, though 
the two arts have not developed pari passu . The combination 
of poetry and music in the drama is almost accidental. 

The drama in Malayalam, as perhaps in the rest of the world's 
literature, is to be traced to religion. The words Nata (actor) 
and Nataka (play or drama) are derived from the verb nat, the 
Prakrit form of Sanskrit Nrit to dance. The art of dancing 
in India, which is a preliminary to Abinaya or acting as very 
ancient, and has a divine origin attributed to it. Siva has his 
Tdndava dance; his consort Parvati, her Lasya ; and Krishna 
his RasakHda or cyclic dance. Bharata is the accredited inventor 
of dramatic entertainments in India, or at any rate, the first 
codifier of the science. His work is called Ncitya Sdstra , and 
sometimes Ncitya Veda? 

There are three varieties of Bh&ratic representations : Nritba 
or simple dancing without gesticulation and speech, Nritya or 
gesticulation without language, i. e., pantomime, Ndtya or gesti- 
culation with language, from which the Nataka or drama takes 
its origin. 

The pure Tamil word for Nataka is Rathu , which term is 
perhaps still retained in the Malayalam word, Chakkyarkuthu , 
other verbal equivalents therefor being Atiom and Kali, and 
all these three words are of Tamil origin. The first rude attempts" 
at histrionic representations still maintain their hold on several 
old castes in Malabar. The Chavittukali or Atavucliavittu 


2 Prof. Macdonell suggests the Sixth Century A.D. as the probable 
date of Bharata’s Natya Sastra (p. 434 History of Sanskrit Literature). 

It is interesting to note that Bha-ra-ta consists of three syllables, each of 
which is said to have some significance. Bha stands for Bhclva (gesticulation) 
Ra means Rdga (vocal music) and Ta stands for Tala (keeping time by means 
of cymbals); all this, however, appears to be merely fanciful. 
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(dance on the ground) and the Kolhali or Kolati (stick dance) of 
the Valans, the Vela dance of the Parayans, the Pdnanhali of 
the Panans, the Kolam-kettukali of the Kaniyans, the Kyekottik - 
kali of the Brahmins and the Nayars, the . Padhakam and 
Kutidttom of the Ghakkiyars, and the Sastra Kali, (familiarly 
known as the Ydtrakali) of the Namburis are instances in point. 
The earliest beginnings of our drama have to be found in these 
mimic dances, accompanied in some cases by "vociferous songs. 
Most of the Kalis or plays of Malabar are of native growth. 
However worthless they may have been from the literary and 
the histrionic standpoints, they entertained the family circle and 
amused social gatherings. Some of them are as follow : — 


1. Bhadrakalipattu 

2. Tottampattu 

3- Devendrappalla 

4. Ammanakkali 

5. Kolatikkali 

6. Kalyanakkali 

7. Ayvarkali 

8. Parisakali 

9. Kurakkali 

10, Natayarikkali 


11. Yezhamattakkali 

12. Tumbitullal 

13. Kallukali 

14. Karikkakali 

15. Thfcnkali 

16. Tattumelkkali 

17. Mohmiyattam 

18. Irakkali and 

19. Andyattam. 


It is in these shows that the first traces of a dramatic tendency 
are visible ; but it is impossible to determine which evolved from 
which, or kow r the drama proper was evolved from these. We 
are very prone to look at the manners and institutions of 
ancient times through the false medium of our every-day asso- 
ciations of an advanced age. Unless we can look upon ancient 
institutions with the eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in spirit to earlier times, all our conceptions of what was 
done by them must be dim, uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

Most of the minor Kalis above referred to, except the 
Mohmiyattam and the Kykottikkali are confined to South and 
Middle Travancore and are quite unknown in the rest of Malabar. 
There are about one hundred and fifty kinds of these Kalippattus 
(action-songs), but few of them have seen the light of publication. 
Some of them are carefully preserved in manuscript in Kalap- 
par$kkal Panikkar’s family in Shertalai, North Travancore, and 
in many houses in Yattiyurkavu, Tiruvallam, Kusavarkala, 
Chirayinkil and other suburbs of Trivandrum. The stories are 
mostly taken from those inexhaustible treasure-houses of Indian 
national legends and myths, the Bamayana and the Mahabluirata. 
Krishnarjunayudham and Saniana-gopalam are the best known 
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of these songs. Most of these are after the model of the 
Kavadichchintu ragam in Tamil. The Atamichavittu has 
peculiar songs and tcilams, The use of pure Tamil words in 
these songs is apparent and points to an early period when the 
influence of Sanskrit on Malayalam had not begun to assert itself. 
My account below of some of the Kalis is imperfect, being 
based on hearsay reports from the last representatives of an older 
generation which is fast dying out. 

The Kolati or Kol-kali is a dance in which a party of ten 
to fifteen persons move in a circle, around a burning lamp, with 
a stick in each hand and strike one another’s sticks, singing and 
keeping time with their feet. In the Tamil land, this is main- 
tained as a periodical duty for the elder boys of pial schools, and 
is performed in connection with the Vindyaka-chaturthi and the 
Vijayadasctmi. This obtains even now among the Pulayans and 
the Yalans of Malabar. 3 4 The author of the Eistonj of Malayalam 
Literature says that stories of the type of Santana- gopalam, 
Krislmaleela and Kamsa-vadha?n have been rendered into 
Koladikkali songs. (Para. 107. Parti). 

The Vela dance of the Parayans is performed in honour of 
Kodungalloor Bhagavati. They sing to the accompaniment of 
the drum and the flute. * 

The Panan-kali is almost a regular play. It lasts a whole 
night and is acted by two women actors and tWb men actors. 5 

The Kolam-kettu-kali belongs to the Kaniyars, the heredi- 
tary astrologers and Mantra vadins of Malabar. It is performed 
after the first quarter of the night; the party consisting of men 
and women. It is more or less a devil dance, accompanied by 
blood-red scenes, got up by preparing a boiled solution of 
ehunam and turmeric. 6 

The Kai*kotti-kali is confined to the women of the higher 
classes, the Brahmins and the Nayars. It is a circular dance 
accompanied by singing, in which ten to thirty girls take part at 
a time. 

The Tiru-vatira-kkali is in commemoration of Kamadeva, 
the Cupid of our mythology, who, as the story goes, was burnt 
to ashes by the great God Siva. A number of young girls meet 

3 Tide p. 123, The Cochin Tribes and Castes by Mr. L. K. Ananta- 
krishna Aiyar, B.A., L.T* 

4 'V'id© P- S3 of Ibid . 5 Vide p. 178 of Ibid. 

6 Vide p. 142, The Malabar Quarterly Review , Vol. V. -No. % (June 1906). 
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at a tank, early in the morning on the Tiruvatira day, in Dhanu 
(December or January) and plunge into the water. They sing 
until the peep of dawn . 7 Their singing closes with a Polappattu 8 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a caste lady and her 
slave woman. 

The Bhadrakali-pattus or Tottcun-pattus are sung in praise 
of the goddess Bkadrakali in Palaghaut and in the neighbouring 
parts of Trichur. There are certain dances also in connection 
with them. They originated before the fourth century A. D. 
The Mannotu-kali , L ala-kali , Eannydrkali and D&sattu-kali 
are varieties of the dance. The dance lasts three days . 9 

The Ammana-kali-pattus are among the oldest songs in 
Malabar. They must be traced to a greater antiquity as they 
are of the recognised species of the early songs of the Tamil land. 
The play consists of throwing up three or more balls of bell- 
metal and catching them alternately by the right and left hand. 

The Ayvar-kali obtains only among the Tiyas or Ezhavas 
of South Travancore, It is a representation of the story of the 
five Pandavas, each of whom is personated by an actor. The 
entire story of the Mahabkaratci is rendered in easy songs to be 
sung and acted to the accompanimeut of hand-drums, called 
tappu. It is performed only in the day-time and is completed in 
two days. 

The Atidyntttatn, played at night with the help of a burning 
lamp, has but one player in it who does not open his lips. 

The Kalyana-kali is performed on marriage occasions among 
the Nayars of South Travancore. To this day in Chirayinkil 
Neyyattinkara and Kuzkitura, there are regular troops of these 
players, called Sankhakkars. The actors who have no special 
costume for the play, sing merry-songs and dance to the tune in 
many merry-go-rounds. The songs 10 sung in all the above kalis 
are regulated by matras and not by syllable in each foot or padam. 

The Ydttra-kali or, more correctly, S&stra-kali, is performed 
by a section of the Numburis, called Sastrangakkar or Ksh&tran- 
gakkar, on occasions of the first feeding ceremony of babies, of 
thread-investing, marriage and the first anniversary of a death 

7 Cf. p. 299, Nayars of Malabar Madras Government Bulletin by Mr. 
F. W. Fawcett. 

8 Vide Appendix for a sample Polappattu. 

9 Vide paras. 77 & 97 of The History of Malay alam Literature. 

10 Vide Appendix for a sample Kalyana-kali song. 
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among the Nurnburis. It has at present religious, social and 
farcical elements combined with it. The Kali propitiates chiefly 
Siva andParvati, as well as Bhadrakali, Sasta and Subrahmanyan 
It is of two kinds: (1) Kali and Satram (2) mere Kali. In 
the first, the performers undertake the cooking business at the 
feast; in the second, they merely perform a play. The Nurnburis 
and the Malabar Potties are trained in the art. In the first 
variety of the play, at about 4 p.m. on the day of feasting, some 
ten or fifteen of these men rush into the dining pandal,on the floor 
of which are scattered the remnants of rice and curry, and invert 
the empty unwashed chempit or copper cauldron and continue to 
strike it with a ferule each singing to the metallic music thereby 
produced. One of the party suddenly jumps off his seat, takes hold 
of a spoon, dances about, becomes inspired and assumes the roil of 
Sir Oracle* He runs up and down the panda!, jumps upon the 
cauldron, calls out * hip hurrah ’ many times, and breaks acocoanufc. 
At night-fail, four of the party circumambulate a burning lamp 
in the parlour of the host’s house and sing songs in praise of 
Bhagavati. This is called Nalupadam . In the course of supper, 
they call out for certain eatables which are less often than not, 
supplied to them* They also sing in long tones, sengs called 
Karislokas of which samples are cited in the History of Mala - 
yalam Literature. They also recite some * royal commissions’ 
or neets in prose indited by reputed scholars and based on 
Puranic episodes. Supper over, preparations for the real Kali 
are begun. They repair to a neighbouring temple or Numburi’s 
house and put on the actors’ dress and move in slow procession to 
the pandal. They reach the host’s pandal and sit round the lamp 
and sing songs in praise of Ganapatbi and Siva. This is followed 
by diverse kinds of dumb-shows and exhibition of skill in swords- 
manship. Certain songs, called Polivu songs, are recited to the 
accompaniment of the studiously slow drumming of the chendq> 
(drum). Till day-dawn, rude imitations of tbe Nayar soldier, 
5 Pandaram’, ‘Launderer and Laundress’, appear on the scene and 
play several farcical parts. With the rising of the next morning 
sun, all this is over. The songs are mostly in pure Malayalam, 
though there is a large admixture of Sanskrit words in those 
composed recently. 

It is interesting to inquire into the connection, if ajiy, between 
this YtitraJcali and the Jatra (Tatra) of the Bengalis, which latter 
is generally an exhibition of some of the incidents in the youth- 
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ful life of Krishna, maintained also in extempore dialogue, but 
interspersed with popular songs. But it is impossible to say, at 
this distance of time, if the Jatras of the Bengalis did not find 
their way into Malabar through the Aryan settlers of North India 
during their migration hither and become the present Ydtrakalis . 

If the nautch represents the beginnings of the Indian drama, 
we may well say that the Mohini-attam, which answers to the 
Dasi-attam on the other side of the Ghauts, serves more or less 
the same purpose. The dancing party consists chiefly of a male 
leader called Nattuvan, one Bhagavatar or Singer, a Drummer, and 
two or three Nayar girls of low extraction who do the actual 
dancing and whose limbs are trained for different postures and 
gestures. In this dttom> only one rasa (emotion or sentiment) 
vi z., Sringara or the erotic, is brought into play and that, per- 
haps, of a rather low type. The girls exhibit certain signs by the 
figures and dance more or less in accordance with the injunctions 
of Bharata. Mrudangam , Titti and Ruzhi-talam are the musical 
instruments used in the attam which is performed at night. 

The Ghakkiyar koothu is a peculiar institution of Malabar, 
more or less akin to the Katha-halakshepam of the East Coast. 
The Chakkiyars are hereditary actors. 11 Their very occupation is 
to act plays in temple-mandapams, called E oothambalams* They 
are the children of adulterous Namburi women, born after the 
commencement of their guilt. Boys, so born and invested with 
the sacred thread, are Chakkiyars and those not so invested, 
Nambiyars. The unmarried daughters are classed among Nanga- 
yars * 12 The Ghakkiyar is a mimetic dancer and his Koothu , a 
monologue, consists mainly of a sort of combined recitation 
of, and commentary on, passages from the Puranas and the 
Itihdsds. Broadly speaking, the Koothu originally included the 
acting of natakams or dramas. Their earliest patron was Kulasekara 
Vanna Cheramanperumal, a Sanskrit poet and dramatist, whose 
'plays Siibhadra-dhana7ijayam and Tapati-samvaranam , as well 
as Ascharyachudamani, Naganadam , etc., were put on the boards 
by t’hem for the first time. This prince has composed for them, a 
book called Aiia-prakaram , laying down canons for the Koothu 

11 It is worth observing that elsewhere in India there is no separate 
caste or class of men whose life-long profession is acting. The derivation of 
the word ‘Chakkiyar’ from 4 Slaghya-kulam ’ or Slaghya-vakku is more 
fanciful than real. 

12 Vide j&tinirnayct- 
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and fixing the Ankamla (fees) therefor. The enacting of a play 
is called Eudiy attorn and in this the Nangayars take the female 
part. Mattavilasam and Anguleeyanham are only two out of the 
few Koothus were in a single actor appears. Prabandham is the 
general name for the works used for recitation in Eoothu. 
The Prabandhams are adaptations in Sanskrit of the Hindu Scrip- 
ture, for the use of the non-Brahmins. Melpattur Narayana 
Bhattatiri, the author of Narayaneeyam in Sanskrit, has composed 
about fourteen Prabandams . Minor episodes are introduced in 
the Koothu by the reciter. 

The Kuthoos , meant for the propitiation of the gods and 
the felicitation of men, form important items on the Utsavam 
(festival) programme of almost every temple worth the name in 
Malabar. Private individuals also arrange for these performances 
in temples, and meet their cost, by way of discharging their vows. 
A single session of these Koothus lasts twelve, twenty or forty 
days and, on no account, exceeds forty days. The belief is that 
liturgical recitations are as efficacious in obtaining salvation 
during the Kaliyuga as divine service, and will be a check on the 
growing materialism of the iron age. The Eoothu is performed 
during the afternoons. A burning lamp is placed -before the 
Chakkiyar; the only article of furniture is a three-footed stool on 
which he, now and again, sits in the course of the performance. 
He wears a quaint headgear and an uncouth dress; his face is 
grotesquely painted with sandal paste and ashes, and his eyes 
with lamp-soot. He has several brummagem bracelets on the 
forearms and the feet. A Nambiar accompanies him and opens 
the Koothu by sounding his big jar-shaped metal-drum. The 
Nangayar sounds her cymbals occasionally. The Chakkiyar opens 
with a prayer, with gesticulations, and well-regulated movements. 
He cuts a caper or two. Though the entire audience may burst 
in laughter at the jokes cracked by the Chakkiyar at the expense 
of any particular individual, it would be a serious breach of" 
etiquette, if the person so ridiculed, replied to the Chakkiyar. 
The Nangayar should not even smile at anything that takes place 
at the Ambalam ; and if she infringes the rule, the performance 
will be stopped at* once. 

The Chakkiyar is a rhapsodist having the gift of a good 
memory and strong common sense. He is a reciter, preacher, 
jester, cynic, satirist and connoisseur of public morals, all in one. 
He has an observant eye for men and manners. He recites epic 
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poems very charmingly, with peculiar intonations and emphasis, 
all his own. The recital, in great part improvisation, is acted 
and sung distinctly, and acquires a dramatic character by his 
introduction of hypothetical dialogues with imaginary interlocu- 
tors. There are elements of frank gaiety and amusing buffoonery, 
as well as serious heart- thrusts and withering sarcasms. If his 
eloquence is energetic and sublime, his humour is at times coarse 
and broad, his personal satire stinging, his attack on social in- 
stitutions acrimonious, vehement, and even indecent. His allu- 
sions, elucidations, and gestures, for instance, in enacting Ahalya’s 
and Indra’s freaks 1 , are too broad and coarse nay, positively 
immoral for any audience. His references to the posture of 
labouring women in confinement are simply demoralising. 

To make a skilful actor at the Kootlui requires several years 
of hard study and training. The novice has to study Sanskrit 
natakas, the Bamayana and the Mahabharata, as well as Bharata’s 
N&tya S&stra. He has to spend about a decade in these studies 
and in physical training, such as squeezing his body into shapes, 
ogling, winking, staring, etc. In certain kinds of Kudi-attam , 
the jester has no place. But in those in which he has a place, 
there are four parts called vinodam (amusement), Vanchcmam 
(deception), Bdjaseva (service to kings) and Asanam (food), an 
explanation of which would take us too far. These can bestow 
Purushartham, viz., Dharma (duty), Artha (wealth), Kama (love) 
and Moksha (salvation) on all who listen to them. Some of 
the slokas in Sanskrit are Bhartruhari’s ; the Malayalam slokas 
are by a Numburi Brahmin named Tolakavi, a dependant of 
Bhaskara Bavi Verma Perumal, alias, Kulasekhara. He w 7 as 
a satirist who made light work of all poets, whether they were 
princes or peasants. 

Among the most famous Chakkiyars may be mentioned (1) 
Ittyamman Ghakkiyar, (2) Potiyil Narayana Chakkjyar of Kotta- 
yam, (3) Potiyil Rama Ghakkiyar, (4) Kuttancheri Narayana 
Ghakkiyar, (5) Kidangur Madhva Ghakkiyar and (6) Niiakandan 
Ghakkiyar of Ambalapuzha. Ittyamman Ghakkiyar performed 
one Parakkiim-kouthu (flying performance) in 1744 A. D. under 
the patronage of a Raja of Cochin who passed away in 1745 A. D. 
at Kurikkad. This was in connection with the representation of 
the Sanskrit play, Ndganandam , wherein a kite is depicted as 
descending from the skies to eat up Jimuthavahana who lies flat 
on a piece of rock. It is a dangerous performance, costing some- 
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times the very life of the actor. The actor has to hover above 
the ground of the Nandap or shed, as he descends, and sing slokas 
simultaneously. 13 Potiyil Narayana Chakkivar was an expert 
actor and first-rate humourist of powerful elocution. He regaled 
his audience with biting sarcasms on the best scholars of the day. 
But Chakkivars with such remarkable powers have become rare. 
In earlier days every Chakkiyar had to proceed to Perunchellur- 
gramam in Kolassunad and to exhibit his skill at the Talipparambu 
temple before the Namburis, and receive his muti or crown from 
the Oherakkal Raja. It is a matter for regret that the Chakkiyar 
Koothu is going out of fashion. Divested of its later undesirable 
accretions, it would be -an excellent institution, and, under proper 
guidance and control, would make a potent factor in our religious 
and moral elevation and a powerful instrument of education. 

(To be continued .) 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Amid much that is painful in the present war there are facts that fill 
us with nothing but gratitude and admiration. Among these the relief 
of the Belgium sufferers mainly through the instrumentality of a 
number of leading Americans is one of the most prominent. The 
Times History of the War devotes a whole weekly part to this subject 
and it tells a remarkable story of charity and organization. It does not 
overstate the truth when it says that the work of the relief and feeding 
of Belgium ‘must take its place among the highest achievements 
compassed by the heart and mind of man in the exaltation of a great 
struggle. The task before the organizers was the feeding of seven 
millions of destitute persons in a country where the ordinary means of 
transport were monopolized by a hostile army in occupation. They 
had therefore, in the absence of railways, to use the canals. They 
had to find the food, to secure the money to purchase it, to negotiate 
with the different governments for its safe transport, and to make 
gigantic plans for its proper distribution. All this has been aecom. 
plished by the Commission for Belief in Belgium, aided by the Comitd 
National de Secours et d* Alimentation. These two committees were 
however practically one and the -same body. The Commission con- 
sisted of seventy-one Americans, and four Spaniards, all of whom gave 

13 Vide Art. * One Parakkumkootliu’, p. 4, No. I, Vol. Ill ; The Basi - 
karnanjini, September, 1904. 
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their services free of charge, The chairman was Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. 
The American commissioners were almost entirely business men, with 
a knowledge of business methods, and a training for organization on a 
large scale What the task laid upon the Commission actually was 
may be faintly inferred from the fact that the value of the foodstuffs 
imported amounted to about £1,500,000 a month. For sheer magni- 
tude and complexity the story of the feeding of Belgium will rank high 
among the services rendered to humanity in time of need. 

MEANWHILE the conflict proceeds with varying fortunes. The 
Bussians, with magnificent courage have held on against tremendous 
odds, and for the time at all events, have not only kept the enemy at 
bay, but have won considerable successes. The greatest admiration 
is felt for our gallant allies on the Eastern front, and it is confidently 
hoped that with the increase of munitions they will turn the tide as 
they have done before. On the West a great offensive has begun, the 
offensive which has been long looked and longed for. Already as we 
write about 25,000 Germans have been made prisoners, and enormous 
numbers placed hors de combat . Experts warn us against undue opti- 
mism, for each great advance must be carefully prepared for, and the 
writer is already at hand nevertheless one great step has been taken, 
and others will follow. It is significant that FI. E, the Viceroy in his 
closing speech at the recent meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
stated that he believed that the close of the war would be within sight 
a few months from now, that the end would not be far away when his 
term of office expired. It is the first real prediction we have seen 
from one who may be presumed to know the facts from the inside. 

Few efforts in Madras are watched with more eagerness than 
those connected with the anti-malarial operation. Statistics have 
long shown that the health of Madras as a city is bad. Compared with 
European, towns the death-rate is extraordinarily high, but it also high 
compared with that of other towns in India. The quarterly report of 
•Dr. K. Baghavendra Bao, the special malaria officer, has just been 
published for the first three months of the present year. From the' 
point of view of public interest it is somewhat belated. What we 
want to know is not what was done from January to March, but what 
has been done up to September. We may presume, however, that the 
methods in force then are being pursued still. The chief effort apart 
from the cleaning of tanks is made by the introduction of larvicidal 
fish into wells. Over 11,000 wells had been stocked with fish, and 
after a considerable interval from six to twelve wells were selected at 
random in each street and examined for larvae. Out of 1,392 wells 
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examined 103 were found to contain anopheles larvae, and fish were 
not seen. In the others the fish were lively and there was an absence 
of larvae. The water in the 103 wells was invariably foul, and covered 
with leaves or weeds. If further investigation carefully carried out 
over a still wider area confirms this result it may be regarded as 
proved that the introduction of larvicidal fish into all wells and tanks 
will do much to destroy anopheles larvae. There are, however, multi- 
tudes of stagnant pools, which cannot be stocked with fish and these 
equally demand treatment. A very interesting account of the Bucking- 
ham canal shows that there are danger spots in it specially where the 
canal has become practically a cesspool. 

This last month we reprinted Professor Royee’s letter. We quote 
now from the Spectator Dr. Baldwin’s letter on the same subject : — 

New York , ,1915. 

Dr. HUGO KlRBACH, Recording Secretary, 

German University League, New York. 

Dear Sir,— -I am ill receipt of your letter requesting me, as a former student 
in certain German Universities, to join the German University League in the 
United States, the object of which is to ‘ unite and take the lead in spreading 
the truth and in understanding of German aims * in view of the 4 conflict now be- 
ing waged against Germany by vastly superior numbers.’ 

You are right in thinking that, as such a student in and of Germany, I am 
not unqualified to speak of German aims ; and also that I am desirous of spread- 
ing the truth. Consequently, I send you the following expression of my opinion, 
which has been reached after full deliberation, and in spite of early prejudgments 
in favour of Germany, due to my stay there and to my friendship for many 
German scholars during a long academic career. 

1. As to the truth : — In my opinion, the truth is that no country was ever 
more fully bound by the duty of bringing 4 vastly superior numbers ’ against 
another country than were England, France, and Russia against Germany and 
Austria. The diplomatic exchanges preceding the war show, on the part of 
Germany, shameful dishonesty, cynicism, and blackmail. The gage of w r ar, 
finally flung down by Germany, could not have been refused by any self-respect- 
ing or honest people. France and Russia were under both the duty and the 
necessity of fighting. England was under the duty only— a duty to Belgium 
and to ^ civilization. All the more honour to England that she accepted the 
duty although not under the necessity ! 

2. A further truth .—Germany has conducted the war as a national bandit 
and pirate, taking advantage, in every instance, of the chivalry and high honour 
of her opponents. Her methods have been those of official vandalism. ' She 
has placed herself outside the pale of all possible sympathy on the part of those 
whose culture is not that of the primitive savage. The appeal to American 
scholars and teachers is itself an affront. These men are in the front rank of 
those who keep alive the fires of moral enthusiasm, who seek to maintain the 
integrity of humane and Christian ideals, who are responsible for public opinion, 
and the moulding of youth. Their response is : Shame' on you and your house ! 
That German professors of morals and of true science can ‘ justify ’ German 
methods of warfare and German ends, as revealed by these methods, causes a 
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shock from which the body of American university men will never recover. In 
their eyes, the moral ddbdcle of Germany seems to be in sight. 

And yet another truth : — The aims and the procedure of a group of 
Germans in the United States, with whom you are likely to be confused, are 
becoming noxious to all good Americans. Study in Germany has not made us 
less patriotic as Americans or as lovers of Anglo-Saxon ideals : we were not 
‘ made in Germany.’ We are beginning to demand that the made-in-Germany 
brand of scholar, journalist, or politician be repudiated ; and that those who 
exploit it, using the United States as a base for an unneutral and unpatriotic 
propaganda, be given their passports (German passports, not forged American 
ones i). Led by the German Ambassador, whose early activities would have 
justified the demand for his recall, carried on by means of newspapers, circir 
lars, and public harangues, it is not strange that the campaign has reached the 
stage indicated by the bomb, the incendiary fire, the political plot. These 
Germans are traitors to their adopted country. Our people have shown to 
them a toleration equal to their contempt for them. But all good citizens of 
German birth should make haste to join with other Americans — those to whom 
I write with those who would write as I do— -to protest against this abuse of our 
generosity. Germans living here must have a care that in future the term 
German- American be not synonymous with the terms intrigue and disloyalty. 
Certain it is that a very large body of Americans look with distrust upon Ger- 
mans — even those who are naturalized in the United States — whose patriotism 
has not had some adequate* proof. The first task your organization should 
undertake is that of exposing German treachery to the laws of the United 
Sates. You would thus lift from the German-Americans the opprobrium that 
is likely to be, a serious element of discomfort to them in the future. 

4. As to the German aims , which you wish to have set forth — they are 
clear enough. The word Pan-Germanism defines them ; and the war has placed 
Pan-Germanism sufficiently on record. The aims issue from the means adopted, 
and the means are foul enough : violation of public and private right, destruc- 
tion of the high monuments of human aspiration, lying official statements suited 
to the consumer’s needs, brazen bluff of unheard-of crudity, reckless bravado 
typified by the floating mine and the submarine set to destroy the innocent and 
the weak. I myself know of instances of devilish atrocity, reflecting an 
official system of procedure. The ‘ Hymn of Hate’ is performed at the table of 
the Emperor ! The end to be reached by such means, say apologists for Germany, 
is the universal spread of the culture whose hand holds such weapons as this. 
A German victory would destroy for generations ail hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the problems of world politics-problems, moreover, in the treatment 
of which a strain of barbarism has been kept alive until now by reason of the 
rise of modern military Germany. 

These are, briefly stated, my dear Sir, my views as to the truth about 
Germany and as to her aims. I trust, if your desire for the co-operation of 
American professors who have studied in German universities be sincere, you 
will give to them the publicity accorded to those of others whose opinions may 
he different from mine and more in accord with your own. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. Mark Baldwin, PhJX, D.Sc., LL.D., 
Lately Presided Intern. Congress of Psychology ; 
Correspondent of the Institute of France , etc,. 
Former Student at Berlin, Leipzie, and Freiburg. 

5Q8 — 26 
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LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES. 

Kindergarten Subjects and Methods . By Bebekah McLeod. 
(The Christian Literature Society. Price Be. 1-12-0.) 

“ There is nothing evil in the world that could not be abolished 
here and now. There is nothing fettered and dark that could not be 
liberated and made light here and now.” With such words of introduc- 
tion from the author, we see that we have to deal with an idealist and 
similar views pervade the whole book. “ All educators, whether 
parents or teachers, should be persons who are themselves first of all 
liberated personalities, persons in touch with all that is great and good, 
persons who live in great spaces, who are true in every fibre of their 
being, who rejoice in goodness and beauty, and who have an unconquer- 
able conviction of the immediate and eternal triumph of goodness 
everywhere, in all circumstances.” Here is the ideal educator of 
children ; but the poor Indian teacher we are afraid will not recognise 
himself as anywhere near such a pinnacle of perfection. “ Any man 
or woman who dares to be the guardian and guide of little children 
should be one who has leaped beyond his fetters, who is a freed 
personality, who is indubitably a genius.” 

The opening chapters introduce us to an atmosphere of cleanliness, 
truthfulness and trustfulness which give a healthy tone to the whole 
book and which alone would be grand ideals for our elementary school 
teachers. 

<k Indian kindergartners must carefully and scientifically watch 
Indian children using Indian materials, and must invent Indian ap- 
paratus and an Indian system if they would do successful kindergarten 
work.” Quite so — why then make ihe children sit on chairs in Euro- 
pean fashion as shown in the photograph facing pages 20 and 57 for 
example ? 

“ Bightly speaking there can be no such thing as kindergarten 
w r ork forming part of a primary school scheme of work. The whole 
primary school is the kindergarten.” Then the period of free play with 
infants marching round the school making as much din as they like 
by blowing continuously tin trumpets or by banging an old tin basin 
with a stick as described on page 25 must be a particularly trying one 
for the higher pupils and their teachers engaged in their own work 
elsewhere within the school precincts. 

“ A child who is naturally courteous should not be made the 
corrective to a second child w T ho is a little offender in lacking good 
manners.” Human nature being what it is, the likely result of such 
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treatment will be that the very good little boy, who, it is hoped, is of 
the type that die young, will develop into an insufferable little prig, 
cordially detested by the unfortunate school-fellow who is compelled 
watch every act of this paragon. 

44 The kindergarten, because it is a place of joyful growing, does 
not need to be a place of disorder and noise ” — why then should pupils 
ever be having “ a particularly hilarious time ” as described on page 9, 
where also the writer “ has been tired of hearing class after class being 
particularly noisy ” ? 

With such remarks about particulars we now pass to a consider- 
ation of the book as a whole. It is wide in its scope, covering all the 
subjects of the elementary school curriculum and drawing upon a fine 
range of helpful books for the teacher’s further study. The suggestions 
of what is lacking in literature for the teacher’s guidance in teaching 
history, music and composition, open up a great field for original work 
on the part of Indian educationalists. Throughout, the treatment of 
the various subjects takes for granted an expenditure on apparatus and 
materials which is far beyond any but Government institutions, and 
necessitates a freedom of space for individual class work, games and 
free play which is procurable in very few city, schools. Notwith- 
standing the fact that between the Training College at Saidapet and the 
ordinary village school there is a great gulf fixed, the writer’s ideals 
should be an inspiration to every earnest * teacher and some of the 
methods adaptable to all schools, 

W. E. S. 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of An Introduction 
to Shakespeare by Hiram Corson, LL.D. It is published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. (Indian 
Agent, P. T. I. Book Depot, Bangalore.) 

IT is unnecessary to review a book that has been so many 
years before the public. It may suffice to say that Dr. Corson’s acute 
mind is manifest on every page. Not a little Shakespearian criticism 
has been published since this volume saw the light, but it has not yet- 
been superseded, and contact with Dr. Corson’s vigorous individuality 
will stimulate thought and investigation. 


Handbooks of Hindu Law. Part I. The Hindu Joint Family . 
By H. D. Cornish, B.A. Pages XXNYII + 171. (Cambridge, 
University Press. Nine shillings net.) Part II. Partition and 
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Maintenance. By H. D. Cornish, B.A. Pages XXXVI + 203, 
(Cambridge University Press. Nine shillings net.) 

Mr. Cornish, the learned writer of these handbooks, is evidently 
a master of the subject on which he writes. His object is, in his own 
words, “ to present Hindu Law in the form most likely to meet the 
requirements of the law student and the practitioner,” and it is but 
proper to say that he has admirably succeeded in his object. The 
principles of Hindu Law, so complicated and involved, are stated with 
great clearness and lucidity so as to suit beginners ; while the wealth 
of cases cited on every subject is sure to be welcomed by the busy 
practitioner. The author prefers to speak as far as possible in the 
language of the Judgments themselves and in fact relies mostly upon 
them as his authorities. He holds that * although a study of the 
commentaries is essential for a proper understanding of the principles of 
Hindu Law for all practical purposes, Hindu Law may now be said to 
consist of a considerable body of Case Law.’ Accordingly the original 
authorities are very sparingly used. The result is that the books are 
not encumbered with abstruse discussions of purely academical interest- 
But it cannot for a moment be maintained that the practical value of 
the original authorities is at an end. Many new cases arise which have 
to be decided with reference to the unused original dicta and there is a 
limit within which the latter cannot be superseded by Case Law how- 
ever abundant it may be. One could have wished that the author had 
made a more generous use of the original authorities: But this is a 
fault of omission and not of commission. Mr. Cornish has done well 
to point out the difference between English and Indian coparcenary, as 
the similarity of names has led to confusion even in learned quarters. 
The chapter on Alienation is admirably full and this can be said general- 
ly of the Second Part. 

The printing and get-up of the books leave little to be desired. 
We extend our hearty welcome to them and hope that the learned 
writer will complete his series with similar books on other departments 
of Hindu Law such as adoption, succession and stridhanam. 

T. L. V. 


Ballads , Ancient and Modern. Edited with an introduction, 
notes and glossary, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A., F.S.A. The 
Temple English Literature Series for Schools. (London : ' Dent 
and Sons, Ltd. Price one shilling.) 

Mr. Oliphant Smeaton has done teachers of English Literature 
a service by bringing out in such a compact form a selection of the best 
English ballads. It is a pity that so many of the younger generation 
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are growing up in ignorance of the ballads of their country, which are 
second to none in European literature- How very few schoolboys 
to-day know anything about Sir Patrick Spens, or the Nut Browne 
Mayd or the Heir of Limit, or are barbarous enough to feel like Sir 
Philip Sidney — I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas > that 
I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet .' 

Mr. Smeaton has provided his selection with ample notes and a 
useful vocabulary. We cannot say that we agree with all- he says in 
his Introduction. Of course the origin of the ballad is a thorny 
problem, but the evidence seems to us to be in favour of its being a 
product of a late period in literary development and of regarding 
it as the outcome of the breaking up of the romances, about the end 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, rather than as a fresh 
popular form arising from the very heart of the people. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the attractive appear- 
ance of this little volume. 

* Literary Notes. 

Among the literary products of the great war, one of the most import- 
ant is the output of books by American writers on the causes and 
implications of the struggle. In one of these (The Diplomacy of the 
War of 1914 by M. Constable, 21s. nett) the author, Prof. Stowell, 
makes the suggestive point that it is an antagonism between the purely 
national ideal, in Germany, and that of the “ super-empires ” of 
Britain, France, Bussia and Japan ; for the latter, as he points out, 
stand for the principle of “international control to protect the inter- 
ests of civilization and maintain the peace of the world.” 


The Oxford University Press has published two contributions to 
the deeper analysis of the issues of the war — Political Ideals , by 
C. Delisle Burns (2s. 6d. nett), and National Ideals , by P. E. Matheson 
(3d. nett). Both books are saturated with historic feeling, and may 
help the reader to understand all that is at stake in the present 
conflict. 

BOOKS on the Balkans continue to multiply, and the need for 
them is great. European peace might have stood more secure had 
European statesmen taken the pains to master the problems of the 
Balkans. We commend to the reader who would understand these 
issues a little book by that acknowledged authority, Dr. B. W. Seton- 
Watson — The Balkans, Italy and the Adriatic (Nisbet, Is. nett). His 
only, hope for the future is in a cordial understanding between Britain, 
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Italy, and the great South Slav state which seems to hold the keys of 
the future. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 now seem like ancient history ; but 
their importance is far from negligible. Historians and publicists will 
do well to study- the discriminating review of this theme given by “ A 
Diplomatist ” in Nationalism and the War in the IS! ear East (Clarendon 
Press, 12s. 6d . nett). If nationalism, for which the Allies are fighting, 
is to be the principle of settlement, it has an important bearing on such 
matters as the treatment of Dalmatia. 


In Attila and the Huns , Mr. Edward Hutton, the historian of 
Eavenna, develops with considerable skill the analogy between the 
devastating hordes of fifteen centuries ago and the enterprise of modern 
Germany, with the peril in each case not only to civilisation but to 
Christianity itself. The Kaiser’s now notorious exhortation to his 
troops has proved to be apter than he himself suspected. 

The elegant, yet withal popular, series in which Messrs. Harrap 
present the story of the “ Great Nations ” deserves the attention of 
educated readers. A recent volume, by Mr. H. B. Cotterill, deals 
with Mediaeval Italy . It is a subject of perennial fascination, well 
suited to the exercise of the author’s gifts and of the r publishers’ 
resources in getting up books. 

• r 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

NATHA MUNI’S MUSIC 
To The Editor, Christian College Magazine. 

Sir, 

I think I can throw some faint light on the questions raised by 
Mr. V. Eangachari in his learned article on Natha Muni regarding, 
the celestial music of the Prabatidhas. Some of the Eagas or musical 
modes which are said to be obsolete in southern India are well-knpwn 
in the Hindustani music of northern India. Indola or Hindoia is sung 
after midnight, Gandhaira in the forenoon, Nata between 9 and 12 p.m<, 
Panchama in the small hours of the morning. Some of the names 
appear to be translations or transformations of Sanskrit words. If 
Perunlrtoai be Jaladhara, Slkamaram the same as Madhumata, Kaisya 
identical with Kousi, these are not unknown in northern India. 
Though the Eagas may not be commonly sung, the names can, not 
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have been forgotten in Madras, for some of them may be found even in 
Singaracbarva’s little Sangxfca Kalanidhi. 1 do not mean that if you 
know how a Raga is sung in northern India to-day, you can tell how 
Natha Muni sang it. The Hindus have no satisfactory musical notation, 
and the same Raga may be sung in one way in southern, in another 
in northern India ; it may be sung in one way to-day and might have 
been sung differently ten and even five centuries ago. If thePraban- 
dhas are chanted in a style handed down by tradition, further light may 
possibly be thrown on the subject. 

Mr. Rangachari asks what ‘ celestial music ’ is, and how it is 
related to human music. In the Marathi books on Hindustani music 
published by Mr. Bhatkhande, a very learned authority on this subject, 
it is mentioned that Sanskrit writers divide music into two kinds — 
Margi and Desi. The former style, the <{ way ” prescribed by the 
ancients, was supposed to represent the old Gandharva or celestial 
music and has latterly been obsolete. The latter, which represents 
local or provincial variations of the old prescribed way, is the only kind 
of music* that is sung at present. In contradistinction to Gandharva, 
it might have been called ‘ human,’ if such a technical term is used at 
all. Whether the Gandharva method was common, or known even 
to a few, in,Natha Muni’s time is an interesting question. If Natha 
Muni himself professed to set the Prabandhas to Gandharva music, the 
question may be answered in the affirmative. But if that description 
of it had a mucif later origin, the probability is that when the Ragas 
ceased to be familiar in southern India, the people adopted the dis- 
tinction of the Sanskrit writers to which I have referred and spoke of 
the unknown Ragas as celestial, though they were commonly sung 
in northern India. As Natha Muni had travelled in the north, other 
hypotheses may be suggested, but they would not be capable of verifi- 
cation. 

Yours truly, 

Bandea (Bombay), H. Nabaina Rao. 

4:th October , 1915. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

STILL more remains of fossil man are being discovered. From the 
Transvaal comes the Boskop skull and bones which, on first examin- 
ation, were thought to be Neanderthal. Prof. Arthur Keith however 
declares they are more modern and a detailed account of the find 
is being awaited w T ith great eagerness by anthropologists generally 
throughout the world. No matter what the final opinion on the remains 
will be, it is now shown by their discovery that Palaeolithic man has 
at last been proved to have existed in South Africa. 


EADIO ACTIVITY has for some time been associated with the cause 
of cancer. But such forms as “ industrial cancer, ’* “ smoker’s cancer,** 
“ sweep’s cancer,” “ arsenic cancer,” etc., are caused by commodities 
other than radioactive substances. The names above used refer only 
to a predisposition to the disease, for the substances themselves^ manure, 
tobacco and its smoke, tar and soot, etc., do not actually cause this 
fell disease but merely render the tissues prone to it. 


Coal causes no cancer ; tar, the first residue after distillation, 
accounts for some cases ; pitch, the residue after distilling tar, produces 
many cases while soot, the last residue of the carbonisation of coal, 
causes most cases of cancer among men occupied industrially. Prom 
this it appears that some substance, unknown as yet, is being gradually 
concentrated. How it acts is also unknown. 


It appears that two forms of pitch are* known, the blast furnace 
kind produced mostly from Scotch coal and the gas-tar variety made 
from bituminous coal. The former is harmless while the latter has 
caused so many cases that the Home Office has held two separate 
enquiries on the subject. X-rays and radium rays in certain doses do 
produce cancer, but they also destroy the cells of the tissue completely 
even causing ulceration. 


Many classes of cells can be made to divide in response to auxe- 
tics, i. e., chemicals containing the amidine or amino groups. Auxeties 
are physiologically set free in a tissue as the result of cell death caused 
by injury. Another group of chemicals, mostly alkaloids of choline, 
cadaverine, etc., increase the action of auxeties very much and are there- 
fore known as augmentors. All known substances causing cancer 
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have either auxetics or augmentors present but hard Scotch coal and 
the blast furnace tar and pitch have neither. 


We have had many reports, most of them probably unfounded, of 
there being a great scarcity of food materials in Germany and Austria. 
The Scientific American in an article on “ Inorganic Fodder ” refers to 
what German chemists are doing by way of obtaining substances that 
will nourish from wood pulp, straw and hay. In the American papers 
these chemists are said to have treated sawdust so that the so-called 
“ bread from sawdust ” has been obtained. This is a nutritive product 
which is said to be able to be digested by man. 


Modern "aeroplanes such as zeppelins are of such huge dimensions 
that the amount of gas needed to fill the reservoirs must be made 
quickly and in large amount. Hydrogen is the gas employed but the 
usual methods of obtaining and preparing that gas are too slow and 
require too* much accessory plant to be of much use on the field. The 
zinc-sulphuric acid reaction needs much transport of materials, while 
electrolytic production means having a fixed station with its plant. 
The gas can be carried about compressed in cylinders, but the transport 
difficulty is the chief one here while it is not safe to handle the cylin- 
ders roughly. 


Op methods of producing hydrogen for field use we have several, 
the most successful of which is by the action of water on calcium 
hydride (ca H 2 ), known commercially as hydrolite, or by the action 
of caustic soda on silicon or ferrosilicon. Hydrolite is expensive 
but the cost of producing 50,000 cubic metres by this method is only 
one-third of the cost , of the cylinder method ; wdiile the transport of 
the hydrolite plant requires only; one vehicle, whereas the cylinders 
would need twelve. Hydrogenite, a mixture of ferrosilicon with dry 
caustic soda, requiring only the addition of water to produce the gas, 
is said to be used by the French. No matter how quickly the 
hydrogen may be produced it must take a long time to inflate fully the 
balloons of a zeppelin which are said to be 30,000 cubic metres in 
capacity. 


Captain Acton at Simla recently delivered a lecture on snakes 
and snake-charmers. He said that many snake-charmers aver that 
they owe their immunity to graduated doses of the venom but examin- 
ation of several individuals had failed to verify this statement. 
Graduated injections, if .used at all, would have to be continued for 
six months at least before they could counteract the large amount 
; , 508 — 27 
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of venom injected by a cobra’s bite. “It is ” continued the lecturer 
“ a well-recognised 'principle in medical service that any disease 
which has a host of reputed cures means only one thing — that there 
is no cure and that the disease has a small death-rate. About 90 per 
cent, of the cases survive whatever remedy is employed and this large 
percentage gives sufficient excuse for reputed cures.” The snake-charm- 
ers themselves, it seems, either employ harmless snakes like Eryxjohni , 
which they represent as being two-headed, or else they exhibit veno- 
mous reptiles, immunity to whose bite is obtained by' very carefully 
handling of the snakes, an art which the charmers are taught from 
early youth. 


RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

CONTEMPORARY EEVIEW t 

The first place in the September number of the Contemporary Review, 
is given to an article on ‘ Modern Treaties of Peace ’ by r Sjr John 
Macdonell. In this article Sir John Macdonell disclaims all idea of 
joining in the speculations now common as to the terms of the peace 
at the close of the present war. He has' in view mainly the past 
though the facts which he brings under review may be of use as guides 
or more frequently as warnings for the future. It may seem doubtful 
whether there is or ean be unity in treaties of peace. But confining 
his enquiry mainly to modern treaties he is of opinion that certain 
broad facts emerge — of the nature for the most part of tendencies and 
subject to exceptions, but tendencies distinct and unmistakable. 

One fact, Sir J ohn Macdonell says, is fairly clear : the characters 
of treaties are mainly determined by the issues or results of the wars 
which they close and the manner in which these have been waged. If 
the struggle has ended in the decisive victory of one of the belligerents, 
the treaty will record that fact ; if it has been pursued with brutality 
and cruelty, brutality and cruelty will probably characterise the 
terms of the treaty, and the conqueror will seek to impose harsh 
terms on the vanquished. Treaties of peace may be regarded as the 
true and durable records of military results— equitable if those have 
been indecisive, generally ruthless if they have ended after large sacri- 
fices in complete victory to one of the belligerents. If the victors are 
allies with interests divided or divisible, the treaty will probably be 
more favourable to the vanquished than if there were only one con- 
queror. But generally speaking treaties contain few signs of chivalry, 
forbearance, or generosity to the vanquished. They almost all indicate 
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a desire to use force to the utmost limit, the diplomatist continuing, 
sometimes with less mercy, the work of the soldier ; and rarely do 
they seem to be the work of statesmen who for the sake of durable 
harmony are willing to sacrifice passing advantages. Broadly speak- 
ing, modern treaties which do not close either a long war with uncer- 
tain military results or a war in which the conqueror has succeeded 
with ease, do not confer reciprocal advantages on the belligerents. As 
examples of treaties in which great forbearance was shown by the 
victors Sir John Macdonell refers to the Treaty of Paris of 1898 be- 
tween the United States and Spain and the Peace of Pretoria. In this 
connexion he remarks that treaties of peace prove that nations differ 
, very greatly as to the manner in which they use their power as victors. 
While no nation is above reproach in the matter of enacting hard terms 
of peace some nations show to much less advantage than others ; and 
Sir John Macdonell remarks of Prussia that except in regard to those 
treaties terminating wars in which she was unsuccessful no nation has 
so consistently pressed her demands on the conclusion of peace as she 
has done. The history of her treaties, he says, is the history of the 
absorption of the territories of her neighbours. 

Regarding the differences to be noted between ancient and modern 
treaties of peace Sir John says that the latter seem at first sight much 
the more hufoane. The typical Roman treaty was altogether merciless, 
the conqueror acquiring every thing belonging to the conquered State- 
private as well as public property, and the entire population being 
liable to be sold into slavery. This is not the case in modern treaties. 
But the advantage here indicated has been much offset by the 
imposition of heavy indemnities to be paid by the conquered nation* 
Another difference to be noted between ancient and modern 'treaties 
of peace is the greatly increased complexity or the modern treaty. 
With regard to any treaty that may be made at the termination of the 
present war, Sir John Macdonell points out that there cannot fail to be 
one notable difference between it and treaties of peace concluded in 
past times. Hitherto Colonies have been passive subjects of the 
Mother State ; but in this case the Dominions which are taking their 
part in the struggle must have their say in the settlement. 

Another peculiarity of modern treaties of peace besides tho 
imposition of indemnities is the introduction of amnesty clauses. This, 
Sir John Macdonell says, is one of the great improvements in the 
public law of Europe. Dealing with the defects or shortcomings of 
modem treaties he examines a few of the great treaties beginning with 
the Treaty of Westphalia. He finds that in many respects more 
recent treaties show a declension from that treaty. The diplomatists 
of the eighteenth century had a larger outlook than their succes- 
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sors. They recognised that Europe was a political unity, and they 
needed a theory as to how it was to be maintained. Becent treaties 
rarely show any perception of common interests of a general society 
or family of nations. Each State or group of states makes the best 
terms for itself. There are no principles of public law in Europe to 
which in negotiations the weaker party can appeal with certainty that 
the principles will be admitted even if the particular application is 
disputed. Another defect of modern treaties — at least of those involving 
annexation — is that they are in flat contradiction to principles which 
have now obtained wide acceptance. While the principle of nation- 
ality is nominally recognised, and while it is universally agreed that 
arrangements which ignore it are very unstable, this principle is , 
generally forgotten or disregarded when modern States settle their 
boundaries. Strategic or military considerations, of the desire to 
acquire rich territory, are the usual determining factors. The State is 
being exalted as an end in itself and not as a stage in the development 
of a higher organization embracing several States and one day, perhaps, 
embracing all. Political particularism tends to become more and more 
pronounced. There are no constructive treaties that is, peace- treaties 
which form new ties between countries and uproot the causes of war. 
Modern treaties of peace are often of the nature of traces, framed with 
reference to passing exigencies and in order to obtain the maximum of 
advantages to the conqueror. It is to be hoped that the treaty or treaties 
which will mark the close of the present war wall show more breadth 
of outlook and foresight than Sir John Macdonell finds in the treaties 
of the last hundred years. 

Mr. J. A, Hobson deals with the very important question of 
k The Coming Taxation/ It is of paramount importance, he says, 
that a nation engaged upon the serious business of war shall have 
the full meaning and responsibility of that business continuously 
kept before the mind of all its citizens. Experience shows that 
the heavy toll of life demanded by the most devastating war does not 
of itself suffice to secure that object — more especially in a country which 
is not subjected to the physical devastation of war. Mr. Hobson is 
of opinion, therefore, that the Government did wrong in financing the 
opening period of the war as much as possible by borrowing and as 
little as possible by additional taxation. Besides being unfair to 
posterity, be says, this is bad finance. While there exists no fixed 
rule for the equitable settlement of the ratio between borrowing and 
taxing he maintains that the Government have erred on the side of 
under- taxation and that this error ought to be and must be repaired 
in the near future. The question, therefore, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is, by what process of taxation can I get the largest sum 
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of money for the farther maintenance of the protracted struggle in 
ways which do not impair the national efficiency and productivity ? 
Many proposals have been put forward for the taxation of specific 
classes of commodities, Underlying most of these, Mr. Hobson says, 
are the following three objects, viz., the provision of revenue, the 
enforcement of economy, and the reduction of the national depend- 
ence upon import trade. 

With regard to the last of these three objects it is supposed by 
some statesmen that it could be attained by putting a tariff on imports; 
but Mr. Hobson is of opinion that most of the advocates of a tariff on 
imports are probably influenced more by the desire to seize the oppor- 
tunity for getting into being an instrument which can afterwards be 
used for protective purposes than by any serious belief in its immediate 
efficacy for war-finance. He calls attention in this connexion to a 
mistake made by those who advocate a reduction in the consumption 
of foreign goods rather than of home-made goods. What is required, he 
says, is a general reduction of consumption; And this should consist 
not merely in the reduction of expenditure on luxuries but in the 
prevention of waste in necessaries. 

Taking it for granted that compulsory economy by process of 
taxation is desirable and necessary, Mr. Hobson says the question 
arises whether taxation should take the simpler general form of 
income and property taxes or operate through a number of specific 
taxes. In regard to this he remarks that instructed public opinion, 
realising that it is more important to secure a large reduction of 
consumption than to dictate the precise forms that reduction should 
take, will favour the former method. It ought to be possible to 
draw in a handsome sum by the taxation of war profits, though 
there may be considerable difficulty in determining what war profits 
are, but the general Income Tax and Death Duties will remain the 
most obvious instruments of increased tax revenue. And of these 
two sources of revenue by far the most important is the Income Tax. 
The question then arises whether the increase of revenue from this 
source is to be obtained by raising the tax upon existing taxable income 
or by lowering the present exemption limit. Mr. Hobson would consent 
to a direct tax on wage-earned as a substitute for certain indirect 
taxes, provided its incidence does not damage the vital efficiency of the 
worker or his family. But he shows that the aggregate income of the 
working classes does not constitute the large reservoir for revenue that 
some politicians imagine it to be. The increased revenue required 
must therefore be obtained mainly by increasing the rate of taxation 
on existing taxable income. - 
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Nineteenth Century. 

In the Nineteenth Century , the most important articles are three on the 
cost of war. Mr. Hobson deals with the War Loan as an instrument 
of economy. Our war expenditure is 1,100 millions a year ; this 
means that out of the current output of wealth, that amount of arms 
and ammunition, food and clothing, transport, medical service have 
to be provided for the fighting forces and their dependants. And this 
has almost ail to be provided by the labour of the year. The supplies 
from the United States are almost indispensable but the balance of 
trade is much against us, which means that credit is not likely to be 
given freely. By sale of securities and by loans we may raise £ 52 
millions. Part of that 250 millions will still be private British money 
and will have still to be raised in Britain by loan or taxation. But 
850 millions has to be provided out of current real income ; whether 
by borrowing or taxation is a secondary matter, in either case it has 
to be saved by the individual, and the only difference is which indi- 
vidual. In an ordinary year 350 millions out of 2,200 millions are 
saved. So far as these are real savings, they are represented by new 
plant, railways, drainage, etc. This year, except for say 50 millions put 
into munition -works, it will not be capital expenditure. There will 
probably be say 50 millions of tear and wear not made" up. That 
leaves us with 350 millions out of ordinary savings towards 800 
millions. The ordinary savings have to be more than doubled and the 
working classes cannot help much, “ unless the instrument of a forced 
loan, accompanied by a total suspension of the liquor trade were 
deemed feasible/’ 

Borrowing is easier and quicker than taxation, but less effective 
in diverting productive energies from other activities into the produc- 
tion of war-goods ; yet the former has been almost exclusively adopted. 
So far of the reduction in expenditure ten per cent, would be a liberal 
estimate. The nation, taking their cue from the Government, have 
not considered the subject seriously. 

On the other hand the loss of production due to the absence 
of three million able-bodied men has been less than one might expect. 
Absorption of the unemployed, full time and overtime, the use* of 
women, children and amateurs account for this, along with the fact 
that many of the three million were from the professional and com- 
mercial classes. Still the amount has to be saved out of a diminished 
real income; 

Now, how far does the War Loan represent real savings ? Out of 
600 millions and odd, 400 millions have been taken up by the general 
public, and do on the whole represent real savings. The rest, which 
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has come from the banks themselves, represents merely an increase, in 
credit, arranged between the Government, the Bank of England, and 
the banks ; which amounts to the Government-lending itself money in 
a round-about way. Now this increase in circulation means a supply 
of commercial credit which facilitates commerce in the usual channels. 
The saving must come, but it is postponed and will therefore have to 
be made in necessaries as well as in luxuries. Also it aggravates the 
problem of exchange. 

Mr. Mallock continues the discussion, taking the same figures. 
If 1,100 millions the substantial part of it, is to be raised out of 
2,200 millions how is it to be done ? We require to know the distri- 
bution of this income. For convenience, his figures apply to 1907 ; 
when our income was 10 per cent. less. 190,000 incomes are over 
£700, and aggregate 390 millions; the balance, about 20 millions, 
aggregate 1,700 millions. Mr. Mallock takes a graduated war income- 
tax varying from six pence on incomes between £ 60 and £ 65, through 
2s. on those between £ 400 and £ 700 up to 15s. on incomes over 
£45,000 ; these rates he takes as definitely extreme. The total only 
corned to 200 million. 

As to taxes on expenditure : a tax on liquors would be beneficial, 
but not to the exchequer directly. Bread is the only other generally 
used cx)mnfodity and is out of the question. As to the luxuries of 
the rich, heavy taxation again would be beneficial as ending them not 
as producing revenue. 

This leads up to the third article, “Thrift no Panacea without in- 
creased Production,” by Mr. Hyndman. He considers the 350 millions 
of normal savings of the first paper decidedly high. As we depend upon 
foreign sources for five-sixths of our food, unless we can pay for that 
out of earnings it will mean a heavy drain on our gold or our credit. 
Extreme thrift will not meet the situation. In fact Mr. Hyndman 
warns us that thrift may be overdone, and that there was more sense 
in “ Business as usual ” than people will now admit. 

Eor, consider what happens to the savings. They are put, presum- 
ably, into the War Loan, and go to purchase the munitions. Lessened 
demand means a diminished output and diminished employment. Take 
for instance, domestic servants, a natural point for economy. There 
are two million, and many are no doubt unnecessary ; but, unless those 
discharged are used to increase production, the country is not benefited. 
The same is true to a certain extent of those engaged in producing 
articles of ostentation and luxury ; many of these, too, come from 
Erance, which is losing about 80 million a* year of income from 
touristy. Again, there are luxuries which increase efficiency, and to 
give these up is a doubtful advantage. In the case' of the working 
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classes, there is no great room for thrift. (At this point, Mr. Hyndman 
turns doctrinaire. The more difficult part of thrift is sound spending. 
And saving for a specific purpose, e.g. to buy a house, may be as good 
as a hobby with some people ; i. e. an amount of saving which would 
in general be harmful may be, if undertaken gladly for a good reason 
beneficial.) Workmen’s savings are apt to increase the power of 
capital over labour. 

As to the positive part of Mr. Hyndman’ s proposals we may hope 
for more agreement. Education and training of both body and mind 
are needed. Agriculture must be treated as a great national business. 
There are two great obstacles at present ; the land laws, and the 
railway companies. 

Mr. Hyndman points to the Co-operative Societies with their 
eleven million customers with their economic and conservative habits 
as an appropriate engine for increasing production. 

Fortnightly Review 

Mr. Hurd discusses Germany’s new policy in an article on “ The 
Freedom of the Oceans” in which he shows the power of a very 
specious argument and lays bare its weakness as applied to Britain. 
The Imperial Chancellor, in the name of the Emperor now claims that 
Germany is fighting among other things, for “ the freedom of the 
oceans.” There are many especially in America who hold that the day 
of sea control by one Power is past and urge that the seas are the 
property of all nations and that their free use for commerce should be 
guaranteed by a joint alliance of the powers. Until a quite recent 
date, the idea of freedom on the seas was unknown for the seas were 
looked upon as the property of the conquering people, but now the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas has been universally accepted. In 
no small measure this is due to Britain’s rigorous extirpation of piracy, 
and yet we find Germany smugly declaring that one of her objects in 
fighting now is to secure this end. For such a purpose she needs 
a large navy hence she excuses herself in the eyes of the world for 
seeking world dominion by telling us that she must set the world free. 
But the fact remains that Europe as well as the British Empire is 
indebted to the English navy for the benefits of peaceful commerce. 
Germany says, however, that Britain has by “ luck and a certain law- 
cunning” used her sea supremacy to secure her what she wished in 
colonies. Now as a matter of fact the Empire has grown almost in 
absence of mind— as a healthy man eats in* absence of mind; but having 
grown she must have the necessary defence. Mr. Hurd rejoices that the 
sea instinct has returned to his countrymen ; if in 1870 Britain was 
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content to be free from the current of the world’s history and almost 
hoped that her colonies in due course would drop off the mother stem 
like ripe fruit, her spirit and her policy are now completely changed. 
But Germany now thinks all this outrageous ; a few years ago she 
determined that the trident should be in her hands ; now having failed 
in her ambition, it is demanded that the trident shall be abolished, 
because forsooth she loves peace. It has been suggested that the five 
, seas shall only be traversed by merchantmen and while men-of-war 
shall not be abolished their sphere of operation shall be limited to 
home waters. A nation like Germany could not desire conditions more 
suited to her methods ; we have already seen how she treats honest 
nations like Belgium who trust the word of others ; we know her 
power for secret organisation and preparation while others sleep in false 
security. 

A freedom of the seas such as has been suggested would mean 
command of the seas by the nation possessing the greatest ability for 
preparation in secret, and no conscience in observing the rights of 
others. ^On the other hand, “ our case at the judgment-seat of history 
rests on the fact that our fleet is the life-line of a maritime Empire, 
that it defends the freedom of the seas for us and for all law-abiding 
Powers, and that behind it stands no great army to which it can give 
safe and rapid transport on any errand of aggression.” 

There is an article on “ The Bussian Character” by E. H. Parker 
and another on /‘^The Italian Temperament ” by Herbert Vivian, which 
form an interesting contrast. The chief feature of the Bussian char- 
acter is the presence of “ soul ” ; the Bussian is essentially religious 
and devotional — he is never ashamed of his religion nor is he ever lax 
in fulfilling its rites. The Italian is light and superficial compared 
with the Slav, hut the basis of all that is strong in him is love of 
country. He can scarcely speak a dozen sentences without revealing 
it, while all his efforts in other lands are to prepare a nest-egg against 
the day when he returns. 

The fundamental characteristic of these two races makes them 
no mean allies in this great war for freedom. 

Mr. Whelpley, dealing with “ the German War in America ”, 
shows again how thorough are German ways ; she loses no opportunity 
in spreading stories many of them false to gain the support of 
the American public. “ Should Germany succeed in hampering the 
Allies in any degree through American agencies, either by helping 
to create friction between the American and English nations, by 
restricting American export, or by helping to confuse the issues 
at stake in this war so that a peace unsatisfactory to the Allies 
be considered possible, the German Government will play along with 
V * 508—28 
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the Lusitania and other controversial matters indefinitely. Should it 
come to pass in course of time however that Germany became con- 
vinced that her work in America had given and would result in no 
advantage to her cause in Europe, it seems possible that open warfare 
with America would be preferred to a state of affairs such as exists at 
present, in which the Allies have all the advantage, and one which 
constitutes a most powerful factor in the success of their arms and the 
comfort and safety of their peoples at home. 


COLLEGE NOTES . 

The Michaelmas holidays have come and gone. From the 18th 
September to the 3rd October is not a very long period of respite, but 
sufficiently long to enable a good number of students to get to their 
homes and by tasting of the joys of home life — a happy change from 
the regimental monotony of hotel or hostel fare — to come back with 
refreshed energy to more strenuous life in the College. Nor is the 
vacation less welcome to professors’who, having been tied to the chariot 
wheels of the college time-table, find in this halt an opportunity of 
grazing at will in their respective fields of favourite study. Though 
September is generally not a particularly healthy or pleasant season in 
Madras, the city has, in spite of the very heavy rate of mortality 
throughout the year, been free from the usual visitations of epidemic 
disease, and professors and students who stayed in Madras have had 
a quiet and pleasant time of it, and are no longer in fear of hearing the 
booming thunders from the Emden , the anniversary of whose visit w 7 as 
celebrated in talk by more than one denizen of Madras on the bright 
moonlight night of the 22nd September — a contrast to the dark event- 
full night of the Emden s visit. Bemembering all the noise and con- 
fusion and anxiety which prevailed at that a time, one is tempted to 
ask, “ Where is the Emden now ? ” Similarly, will it not be possible 
a year or two hence — remembering the seeming formidableness of the 
power which at present disturbs the peace of the world — to ask in all 
humility and gratitude, “ Where is the Kaiser, where is Germany, 
now ?” What is wanted at the present moment among those who 
enjoy the blessings of comparative immunity from the horrors of war 
is a perpetual battle against despondency. We all require the hearten- 
ing admonition of the poet : — 

Say not the struggle nought availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars. 

It may be, in you smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field ; 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main ; 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes conies in the light : 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


The War is with us and, sad to think, will be with us for a con- 
siderable time yet. While we do well to allow our thoughts to dwell 
upon the tremendous loss of life and the acute suffering' in the theatre 
of war, we do not always realise the nature and extent of the disturb- 
ance which has taken place in the system of producing distributing and 
consuming material wealth, upon which so much of human happiness 
and human efficiency depend. This may be due to the fact that those 
who have made a special study of this vast and complicated subject do 
not agree in their views. But those desirous of becoming conversant 
with the various factors of the intricate problem could not have done 
better than to sit down and listen to the learned lecture on the 
Finances of the War, delivered by Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, Sub- 
Editor of the Hindu , at the inaugural meeting of the Associated Societies 
held in the Anderson Hall, on Wednesday, the 1st September. The 
chair was taken by Mr. W. B. Hunter, Secretary of the Bank of Madras 
and a member of the College Council. At "the end of a discussion 
which seemed to have so little of “ human ” interest though involving 
points oil which so much of human welfare depended, it was refreshing 
to hear a practical financier like Mr. Hunter strike a deeper note when, 
remarking on Germany’s reckless sacrifice of able-bodied men, which he 
believed would bring about her economic ruin and retard her recuper- 
ation when the war was over, he said that after all a nation’s wealth 
was chiefly dependent on the number and quality of its able-bodied 
workers. “ As John Buskin remarks, the true veins of wealth are purple 
and not in rock but in flesh. The final outcome of all wealth is in produc- 
ing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed and happy-hearted 
human creatures. I can even imagine England one day casting all 
thoughts of possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations and able to 
lead forth her sons saying, These are my jewels.” 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer and the chairman, proposed by 
Mr. Pittendrigh brought- the meeting to a close. 
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A Book announced by Mr. Unwin from an Indian author is 
“ Village Government ‘in India ” by Mr. John Matthai, B.A., b.l. 
After graduating from our college in 1906, Mr. John Matthai, a brother 
of Mr. George Matthai, the zoologist was Lecturer in History for two 
years before he qualified for the local Bar. His knowledge of history 
and law combined with his patriotic desire to study social, institutions 
by way of equipping himself for a career of social-service in India, led 
him to join the London School of Economics. In the work under 
notice, ** an attempt is made to set forth the extent to which the 
village community, even now, takes an informal part in the work of 
administration and how far it has been employed by legislative enact- 
ment. The work is based largely on official reports and publications, 
and has been carried out under the direction of the Research Depart- 
ment of the London School of Economics. The reconstitution of 
the ancient village community and its adaptation to modern needs is of 
great importance in Indian administration and in the past sixty years 
legislation has made various experiments in the employment of village 
institutions for purposes of local Government. Any endeavour to intro- 
duce self-government in India must be based on the fact that to a large 
extent it must start from below and proceed upwards, and the political 
education of the great mass of the population will have to be imparted 
through the ancient institutions of the village panchayat. Mr. Mat- 
thai’s book will undoubtedly be of great value to all those who are 
interested in the question of self-government. * 


A discussion has been started in Social-Reform journals in Bombay 
and Madras in connection with the publication of a pamphlet by the 
Hon’bie Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri advocating the introduction of 
“ a conscience clause ” enabling parents to withdraw if they choose, 
their sons, from the religious lessons imparted in a state-aided institu- 
tion. Though Mr. Sastry says that his proposal is intended to apply 
to all aided institutions, he knows full well that it will affect Christian 
mission-schools and colleges more than other aided-institutions. The 
question raised by Mr. Sastry is a large one, and a full and exhaustive 
discussion . of it should be looked for elsewhere than in these Notes. 
But as observers of the movement of opinion among the educated 
classes, we cannot help noticing how some of our former students have 
not been slow to protest against some of the reasons urged in favour 
of the introduction of the clause. The most notable contribution on 
the subject has come from Mr. H. Naraina Rau, B.A,, B.L., for several 
years intimately associated with' the late Mr. Malabari in the editing 
of the Indian Spectator and East and West . Though the Indian 
Spectator has ceased to be published, Mr. Naraina Rau’s pen has been 
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by no means idle. His contributions to current journalism are 
marked by a refreshing detachment which affords free scope for his 
keen insight, incisive logic, subtle humour, high seriousness, and 
scholarship of no mean order. Writing in the Social Reform Advocate , 
he says 

Mr. Sastri contends for the principle that all Indians have a right to the 
secular education given in public schools, whether state-maintained or state- 
aided, without liability to receive religious instruction. As this right is 
conceded in England and in Anglo-Indian or European schools in India, he 
sees no reason why it should not be made the general rule here. The tax-payer’s 
right referred to is entirely distinct from the grievance of a parent who is com- 
pelled to submit his children to religious instruction of a kind of which he does 
not approve. The latter hardship may be removed, for example, by providing a 
purely secular school side by side with a religion-teaching school. The Edu- 
cation Commission of Lord Ripon’s time recommended that “ when the only 
institution of any particular grade existing in any town or village is an institution 
in which religious instruction forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall be 
open to parents to withdraw their children from attendance at such an instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution.” I believe that owing to the 
paucity of European and Anglo-Indian Schools in India, the denial of such right 
in their case would have constituted a great hardship, whether the reason of the 
concession was in reality recognition of that hardship, or merely an importation, 
of the English rule in recognition of the principle contended for by Mr. Sastri. 
The mere removal of the hardship will not satisfy Mr. Sastri : he will not be 
content with the application of a conscience clause where it will relieve parents of 
the necessity of sending their children to a particular school. He would secure 
for the tax-payer the right of sending his children at his choice to any state- 
aided institution tq; receive only secular instruction* Even if a parent can in 
a given instance send his children to a school which imparts no religious in- 
struction and which is in every way as. good and cheap as another where such 
instruction is compulsory, has not the parent the rights of choice ? It is this 
right on which Mr. Sastri insists. 

The main question raised in therefore political. How can it be settled ? If a 
certain theory of the tax-payer’s rights prevails in England at a given time, 
why should it be contemporaneously adopted in India? Mr. Sastri has to admit 
that the approved Indian practice does not correspond to English theories. 
Lord Mor’.ey, as Secretary of State for India, once conceded that principles could 
not be stereotyped apart from the circumstances in which they might have been 
formulated. In India the state aids institutions exclusively meant for a sect 
or a community. If so, why should it not aid a school or college meant only 
for those who are willing to receive instruction in a particular religion? 
Mr. Sastri is not bold or consistent enough to say that communal and sectarian 
institutions should be denied grants in aid. He shifts his ground and replies 
that “ no Government that cares at all for its character for impartiality or for 
the moral feharaeter of citizens can allow a manager to make selection of those* 
who are ready to sacrifice their consciences to their immediate interests.” This 
pronouncement is as arbitrary in regard to the appreciation of 'the Government’s 
impartiality as it is insulting to the thousands of Indians who have received 
their education in mission schools and colleges, and whose character may be as 
high and whose consciences as pure and intact as Mr. Sastri’s. To grant to one 
religion a privilege which is denied to another wrnuld be partiality. But no such 
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invidiousness is involved in the present policy. Their champions of Hinduism in 
the past have charged Government, not with partiality, but with too much 
impartiality, in that all religions, whether proselytising or not, and agnosticism 
too, are allowed freely to compete with one another. The late Mr. Ranade in 
one of his essays protested against Principal Selby of the Deccan College, a 
state-maintained institution, teaching agnostic philosophy and undermining the 
religions of the tax-payers. It is notorious that English education, received in 
Government Colleges and in non-Christian private institutions, works as much 
havoc in Hindu society as the religious instruction imparted in Christian in- 
stitutions. Can the orthodox tax payer protest that his national self-respect is 
violated by such application of the public funds ? The very decision of the British 
Government to impart European knowledge in preference to Oriental learning, 
which was officially pronounced to abound in error, was a blow to Hindu and 
Musalman self-respect. That could not be helped, and the Government imparti- 
ally ignored ail religions and irreligion. That is the only policy possible in 
India at the present day. 

The alleged sacrifice of conscience in attending mission schools and colleges 
needs more than a passing notice. This sacrifice may be charged either against 
thestu dents or against their parents. In many cases the parents leave the 
choice of a college to their sons, who are guided by their friends. Two years 
before I joined a Christian college, while I was yet in a Government institu- 
tion, I had learnt to take an interest in Christ's teachings and was an admirer of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It was the result of English education and contact 
with Brahmo friends. I studied the Gospel as I studied Mill and Spencer. 
How was the conscience sacrificed more by the one than by the other kind of 
study ? What is wrong in trying to understand what the followers of another 
religion have got to say ? Is conscience synonymous with bigotry and a blind 
adherence to one’s ancestral faith ? Does national self-respect consist in living 
like frogs in a well and shutting one’s eyes to the light which streams in from 
all quarters ? Perhaps many students do not care for religious study. I know 
many students who dislike history and geography and learn distasteful subjects 
as a matter of necessity. How is the conscience sacrificed more in the one 
than in the other case ? 

Let us take the parent’s point of view. If a parent thinks it wrong to 
expose a boy to the influence of another religion, and yet knowingly lays him 
open to such influence from ulterior considerations, he may be sacrificing his 
conscience. But most Indian parents do not believe that instruction in alien 
religion results in the effective influence of that religion. The boy remains 
under the influence of his home and his society ; in the school he only learns 
what the followers of other religions think and believe. This knowledge may in 
exceptional cases outweigh the domestic and social influence, and the parent 
may find that he has miscalculated. But his Disappreciation of the possible 
consequences does not argue that he sacrificed his conscience. The case may 
be different in England, where the different Churches acknowledge a common 
great religion, where no caste interposes between teachers and taught a barrier 
corresponding to religious differences, and where the boarding-school system 
makes the religious influence different from what it is in India. But we are 
not concerned with facts of English life. Europeans may be less tolerant than 
Hindus. What does it matter to us? We have to consider Indian conditions. 

Orthodox Hindus of a different generation felt that they constituted the 
vast majority of the tax-payers, that the Christian community contributed a 
very small fraction of the taxes, and therefore that the payment of large sums 
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of money to Christian Missions, while Hindus got little, was a piece of favour- 
ed treatment. But now-a-days Hindus too have established or are establishing 
their own institutions and indeed they are within sight of their own university, 
which the Government will subsidise. When this fact is considered along with 
the growing national sentiment which seeks to suppress the sectarian conscious- 
ness, one may easily perceive how inconsistent the talk of partiality is with 
the realities and the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Sastri has reopened old discussions, and I can recall allegations on 
which Mr. Sastri has not dwelt. I have remarked that one’s conscience may 
be no more sacrificed by reading the Gospels than by reading Mill or Spencer. 
Dr. Duncan raised another point of controversy when he said that in mission 
schools and colleges Hindu students are compelled to take part in Christian 
“worship.” The only sense in which this is true is that when the teacher prays 
standing, the students must also stand. While Dr. Duncan’s comment was 
being discussed in the newspapers, I wrote to Dr. Miller explaining the view 
of an old student and asked if it might be published in the College Magazine. 
He, however, replied to the effect that it was not necessary to take Dr. 
Duncan’s remark seriously. But it may be repeated in the present discussion. 

I may therefore add that it is not un-Hindu to begin a day’s work with a 
prayer, and it is not necessary for the student to concur in every sentiment 
expressed by the teacher. But most students stand as a matter of etiquette. 
Travelling* on board a steamer I once found myself in the company of several 
Musalmans. We were all sitting on the deck, when the hour of prayer arrived 
and the Musalmans stood up, and I also rose and remained standing while they 
were engaged in prayer. Hindu friends asked what I meant thereby, and I 
explained that however widely we may differ in our religion beliefs from others, 
it is good manners to show our sympathy with the feeling of reverence that 
inspires religious exercises. I could tell other incidents of the same kind to 
explain that a sympathetic posture which shows respect for the feelings of 
others involves no sacrifice of conscience. Far from constituting a defect of 
character, as Dr. Duncan and Mr. Sastri insinuate. I hold that readinessto 
show sympathy with the religious feelings of others and willingness to listen to 
the religious teachings of others enrich our character. 

To return from this digression, which was necessitated by Mr. Sastri’s 
offensive reflections on the character of those who attend mission schools and 
colleges, I may repeat that he enunciates no principle on which a concession 
granted to a sectarian or communal institution may be denied to a school open 
only to those who are willing to receive religious instruction. So far I have 
approached the question from the standpoint of the tax-payer’s right on which 
Mr, Sastri primarily insists. 

1, however, admit that in as much as the aid given to a school or college 
where religion is taught reduces the facilities to provide or aid other institutions 
where the student may receive only secular education, it is equitable to insist, 
as the Education Commission recommended, that where local conditions compel 
a parent to send his children to a proselytising institution, he should be at 
liberty to withdraw them from religious instruction. If you discuss principles 
and rights, I should place a proselytising institution on the same footing as a 
non- proselytising sectarian or communal institution. But a proseiytiser should 
not fight for legal rights against the people whose good-will he has to earn. It 
cannot be denied that the majority of the tax-payers in this country are non- 
Chris fcians. Therefore if the Christian teacher wants pecuniary assistance from 
the public funds, he must have sufficient charity to sympathise with the non- 
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Christian standpoint and to admit that the want of other suitable institutions 
in a locality should not compel non -Christians to do what would hurt their reli- 
gious susceptibilities. In other words the recommendations of the Education 
Commission indicate the true lines on which future action may proceed. They 
may be made a little more elastic to suit the variety of local conditions with 
which educational authorities may be confronted. But they indicate the direc- 
tion in which we should proceed, rather than English statutes or Irish regula- 
tions. I have not adopted the reasons which may have led the Education 
Commission to make the particular recommendations, but only recognised their 
expediency from the point of view I have presented. 

DR. Miller’s many friends will sympathise with him in the loss 
he has sustained by the death of his eldest brother, Mr. John Miller 
of Serabster. The late Mr, Miller was one of the best known men in the 
north of Scotland. In addition to his property of Serabster near Thurso, 
he had large farms in Sutherland and Caithness and was a leading 
authority on all agricultural matters. A staunch follower of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he took at one time a prominent part in politics and to the end 
of his life he did much work in connection with the local affairs of his 
native country. As a brother of Dr. Miller’s he was naturally much 
interested in Southern India and in the work of the College. 
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THE LAUGHTER OF SCORN * 

By A. Templeton, m.a., b.d. 

And they laughed Him to scorn : Luke viii. 53. 

The honest laughter that arises from some incident that is 
amusing" and the laughter of scorn or ridicule are like each other, 
but they are only alike in the same way as truth and falsehood are 
alike. Truth is without respect to consequences; it never in- 
trigues ; its* purpose is seldom beyond itself, and its purpose 
certainly is not to destroy ; falsehood’s purpose is always outside 
itself ; it is sw'a^hed in machination and intrigue and its purpose 
often is to destroy. So there is this difference between honest 
laughter and the laughter of scorn ; the honest laugh bubbles 
up spontaneously ; it is for itself, it is within itself, it is purposeless 
and innocent even though the incident that is its cause may be 
elaborate and involved. The laugh of ridicule is not for itself, it 
is not spontaneous, it is not purposeless and it is not innocent ; it 
always has an end to gain, it is always related to others who by it 
are intended to be influenced. And yet these two are like each 
other. 

Now several theories are offered in explanation of laughter, 
but one of the most recent and most simple is both interesting 
and satisfying. We laugh when we see something that does 
not seem to fit the place it happens to be in ; at the man who 
wears in public an article of dress whose fashion is a century 
old, at a vessel that is put to a wrong use, at a word cleverly 
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put in its wrong context, or a phrase or a sentence taken from its 
old and well known setting and put into a new and ridiculous 
one. If this be even part of the explanation of laughter, then 
we may find in this text a clue to the very subtle as well as the 
very mean method which the Pharisees used to rob Jesus of his 
legitimate honour. They laughed Him to scorn ; it is not the 
honest, spontaneous, innocent, purposeless laughter, it is the 
laughter of purpose, intrigue and calculation ; it is not meant to 
be for itself, it is meant much more distinctly to persuade, and to 
influence others. Now we have said that laughter of all kinds is 
alike in this that it ought to spring from the same source, i. e., it 
should be the result of incongruity. . Now supposing the Pharisees 
or anyone wished to rob a man of the authority, of the respect, 
of the honour which his position gave him, which his character or 
disposition had won, and if people were inclined to accept him as 
he appeared, they could not have a safer a meaner a more subtle 
and hurtful weapon for disillusion than the laughter of- ridicule. 
It was equivalent to shouting on the house tops, “ this man is an 
impostor ; come and see what he pretends to be, what he pretends 
to do ; come and look at him.” * 

Now let us turn to this incident. Jesus was in Capernaum, 
there came one from the ruler of the synagogue saying that 
his daughter was sick unto death. Many delayed the Master by 
the way ; the crowd interrupted and the father’s agony increased 
as the chances of saving the child’s life slipped away. Ere He 
reached the house death had claimed its victim. Already the 
wailing and the shrill lament fill the air while the mourners beat 
their breasts. When Jesus came all was over — at least so it 
seemed — , and when He said “ She is not dead but sleepeth ” they 
heaped ridicule upon His head and they laughed Him to scorn. 
Of course there were many there who believed that this state- 
ment was preposterous. 

Sometimes the laugh of scorn comes from those whose 
narrow experience, whose meagre charity, limits their view and 
what is really quite correct and fitting may seem ridiculous to 
their ignorance. But there were others who already had had 
experience of Jesus 5 noble words and great deeds and knew that 
all Israel had gone after Him and who now felt it was time to 
stop it and so they laughed in order to stop His progress and stay 
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His influence. Time and again during His life-time, He was 
assailed by ridicule in one form or another. The hatred of Him 
grew till at the end He had, but a handful with Him ; but I doubt 
if He ever suffered from hatred, what He felt from the sneers of 
contempt and the laughter of ridicule. 

When a man is surrounded by love he will expand like the 
flower in the genial sun ; if he is haled, the hatred may brace 
him as the winds do the pine on the mountain top ; but if he is 
ridiculed and scorned then only the grace of God can keep him. 
But Jesus was subjected to this throughout His life. ’ Who is 
he — this man who is making so much noise in the world ? He is 
the carpenter’s son, that’s all, and so they ridiculed his birth. Who 
is he who makes a pretence at holiness ? He is the friend of 
publicans and sinners, and so they ridiculed His actions. Who is 
this man who stands before you ? Is not this broken dreamer 
like a Caesar and so they ridiculed His noble bearing and His 
fearless .speech. And surely not in all history is there such 
exposure to ridicule as the mocking and taunting on the Cross, the 
purple robes, the sceptre that was a reed, the crown of thorns. 

To be scorned is worse than to be bated and only some of 
the grace which was in Him can carry us through. It is not 
the coarsest natures that are most exposed to this weapon ; and 
just because Christ w r as Christ, far from His being impervious to 
ridicule, He was more keenly susceptible to it. When Lord 
Byron published his first book of poems, he was covered with 
ridicule, but there is no trace that he felt it deeply. Keats met 
with the same treatment, and it almost broke his heart. The 
only difference was that one was of finer fibre than the other. 
Jesus was sensitive as few men are; he was no Roman Stoic but 
rich in sympathy, compassionate and tender. The other aspect 
of that beauty must have been exquisite susceptibility to pain ; 
the thrust of the spear and of the nail were not more cruel than 
the deep searching pain of ridicule. 

But sometimes the laughter of ridicule arises from ignorance ; 
-and it is not surprising that this was often the cause where Jesus 
was concerned. He spoke words that were enigmatical in their 
simplicity ; He taught lessons of which after enturies, only a 
small part has entered into the habits of the people ; He revealed 
a command over forces which were believed to be beyond the 
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control of man ; it is little wonder therefore that when He made 
His extraordinary claims that having failed to catch His meaning 
having failed to understand Him, they burst into derisive 
laughter. The maiden is not dead, but sleepeth. He said 
the same of Lazarus, “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I 
go to awake him out of his sleep.” We remember too that 
at Pentecost when the people failed to understand the mani- 
festations of Godin the apostles they said, “These men are filled 
with new wine.” Now admitting that sometimes as in the case 
we have been speaking of there was ample excuse for their failure 
to understand and comprehend, yet that is no justification for 
offering a sneer. The sneer implies superior knowledge, superior 
cleverness, superior virtue, superior holiness ; but it is not always 
the mark of any one of these. Very often it is the mark of their 
absence —an admission that the straightforward, honourable 
weapon is one that is feared, while the other is safer, subtler and 
does not so readily betray the hand that wields it. There are some 
institutions like the Salvation Army that have had to pass through 
such ridicule. The day is not long past when men stood and 
smiled as they listened to the band and looked at the banner that 
spoke of blood and fire ; but the Salvation Army continued and 
men have ceased to smile at what seemed methods so crude. Ridi- 
cule is now impossible, for a sneer cannot deface what it has been, 
what it has done and what it is. It is the handy weapon of the 
ignorant as well as the subtle weapon of the intriguer and the 
separator of friends. 

So if at first they laughed Him to scorn, very soon the 
ridicule was changed to reverence, for we read that the parents 
were astonished ; and it is always so where Jesus is. 

Ridicule has not always the same power at different stages 
in a man’s life. It is most keenly felt, I suppose, by those who 
know the world least ; it is not when we have weathered the 
storm of life for a time that its power is strongest. Just at 
the beginning a man is unwilling to seem ridiculous and this 
charge cuts more deeply than any other. Sir Walter Scotty 
speaking of the enthusiasms of his boyhood said, “At that 
time I feared ridicule more than I have ever done since”; and if 
it may come to many as a temptation to do certain things of 
which their conscience is afraid, in order to escape the charge, it 
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is a much more grievous fault to insult by ridicule the hope that 
shines on the brow of youth. 

Of course it has a place in life but it is a very small one, and 
its use is best left to men of genius ; it is a dangerous toy in the 
hands of the unimaginative or the uncharitable. But it has a 
place. At a time (16th Century) when the popular literature was 
the romance of chivalry and this type of literature was like to 
run to seed the story of Don Quixote turned men’s minds from 
it by making it into a jest so that men were checked with a 
laugh. But the ridicule of genius is very different from the 
sneering of the world which finds its happiest victim in him who 
is possessed of enthusiasms and aspiration. You cannot refute 
a sneer and probably that is why it is so often used because there 
is no corresponding foil in the other hand. It is the apology for 
argument made by a man, who does not understand — and it can 
only be met by ignoring it. 

But if Jesus was open to this form of ridicule and laughter 
i.e the ridicule of ignorance, it is also true that it was often used 
by His enemies not as the result of ignorance, but as the result of 
a well thought out plan to ruin His influence. Did He heal a 
sick man on the Sabbath day — then the fact of the healing conld 
not be gainsai^ but they might rob Him of something by putting 
Him in a false position. Did He resort to the homes of those He 
came for, the publican and sinner, then take away the motive 
and put a false one in its place and He appears to deny what He 
teaches. 

This use of ridicule is not unknown in the world — it is used 
not by the ignorant, but very often by the clever against the 
simple and unsuspecting whose purposes are written on the 
surface. 

But Jesus was never turned aside from any task He had set 
His hand to by ridicule, and it is good that we too like Him 
should be unwilling to turn aside from what we know to be right 
and good — from what for the time being we know is our duty, by 
anything that speaks of ridicule. We serve a Master who was 
laughed to scorn, but we also serve a Master who despised the 
shame ; and “ the servant is not greater than His Lord 
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' SOME PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY : II* 

By E. M. Macphail, m.a., b.d. 

We shall now consider the chief ways in which the Congress 
of Vienna disregarded nationality, and the results of its actions. 

1. The important question of the future. of the Austrian 
Netherlands — the modern Belgium — had to be settled. Austria 
was not anxious to retain the Netherlands which had proved 
troublesome during the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
consequently they were united with Holland to form the King- 
dom of the Netherlands under the rule of the house of Orange. It 
is true that centuries before the two sections of the new King- 
dom had been united under the Valois Dukes of Burgundy and "the 
Hapsburg Kings of Spain, but the course of their historic devel- 
opment had been different. The Dutch were mainly Protestants 
while the Belgians were Boman Catholics, and the economic 
interests of the two peoples were also divergent. The attempted 
union proved a failure, and in 1830 a revolt took place in Belgium. 
Belgium was supported by England and France, and eventually 
it was agreed to dissolve the union and to make Belgium into a 
separate independent kingdom, while the great Powers of Europe 
guaranteed its neutrality in that treaty which has become so 
famous as “ a scrap of paper.” 

2. To compensate Austria for giving up the Netherlands and 
some territory in Western Germany her dominions had to be 
extended in other directions. This w r as done by giving to her 
the most of northern Italy — Lombardy and Venice — and the 
Venetian possessions on the Adriatic. Italians and Slavs alike 
came under the sway of the house of Hapsburg. Austrian 
princes also sat on some of the thrones in Italy, and Austrian 
influence was paramount throughout the peninsula for fifty 
years. The statesmanship of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, the 
enthusiasm of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and the assistance of the 
French were required before Italy was able to become a united 
kingdom under the sway of the house of Savoy in 1861. In 1866 

* A Lecture delivered in the Kellett Institute, Triplicane, Madras. 
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Austria was compelled to yield most of Venetia to Italy, but the 
Trentino with other Italian territory still remains in the possession 
of the hated Tedesci, as the Italians call the Austrians. It is 
partly in order to regain these unredeemed Italian lands — Italia 
Irredenta as it is called — that Italy has joined in on the side of 
the Allies in the present w r ar. The unification of Italy was not 
fully completed until 1870 when on the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Home the Italian army entered the eternal city. The 
power of the Pope as a temporal sovereign ceased and Koine at 
last became the capital of a United Italy. 

3. Had the Congress of Vienna been interested in the 
question of nationality it would have sought a more satisfactory 
solution of the Polish problem than the one it made. In the 
closing years of the eighteenth century Poland had been erased 
from the map of Europe and its territories had been divided 
between its powerful neighbours Prussia, Russia and Austria. It 
was impossible to expect that that great political crime would be 
undone by a Congress where these three great Powers exercised 
enormous influence. The only question it sought to decide was 
howto divide the territory of the unfortunate country so as to 
satisfy the demands of the imperial and royal robbers. Russia 
was anxious to obtain most of the territory which had become 
Prussian Poland but which had been taken away from Prussia 
by Napoleon. Ultimately this was agreed to, and to compensate 
Prussia half of Saxony was given to her along with the wealthy 
Rhinelands. Thus the Polish nation w T as left divided, and 
much has it suffered during the century that has elapsed since 
then. Insurrection led merely to repression, but the Polish 
national spirit has persisted in spite of all. Of late years the 
Prussian Poles have been cruelly treated by their German 
conquerors. Fearing the growth of the Poles the Prussian 
. Government has sought to crush out their language and to 
drive them from the land, but the attempt has been unsuccess- 
ful. The great war has brought the Polish question to the 
front again. It is in Poland that the chief fighting between the 
Russians and the German powers has taken place, and both sides 
have been courting the good will of the Poles by holding out the 
hope that an autonomous Poland may again be called into 
existence. It may be hoped that when the war ends we shall see 
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this prospect realised, and that a reunited Poland, purified 
from its ancient factiousness, may come into existence under the 
protection of the kindred Russian nation. 

4. In the early years of the nineteenth century Russia had 
gone to war with Sweden and had conquered Finland. The Finns 
do not belong to the Indo-European family of nations, but they had 
been long connected with Sweden and had much more in com- 
mon with that country than with Russia. The Congress of 
Vienna however confirmed the acquisition of Finland by Russia, 
and to compensate Sweden for her loss allowed her to take 
Norway which had hitherto belonged to Denmark. That union 
was not popular in Norway, and after years of friction the people 
of Norway at last in 1905 declared themselves separated from 
Sweden, and chose as their King a son of the King of Denmark 
who is married to a sister of our King-Emperor. 

The case of Norway and Sweden is of special interest to the 
student of problems of nationality. The two countries form a well 
defined geographical unit and seem as much marked out by nature 
to form a single state as are England and Scotland. Racially 
the people of both countries belong to the same Scandinavian 
stock, they speak kindred languages, and they have the same 
religion. And yet their historic development has been different, and 
the two peoples have become distinct nations one of which could 
not endure even the slender bond which latterly united them. If 
ever there was a case in which amalgamation or at least union 
might have been expected to be found it was in the case of 
Norway and Sweden. 

5. One great problem of nationality which the Congress of 
Vienna hardly attempted to solve was that of the unification of 
Germany. The old German Empire of the middle ages had, owing 
to different causes, gradually become disintegrated. That process 
was fairly complete by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and when the Peace of Westphalia was made in 1648 the Empire 
practically came to an end. There were then nearly 350 states 
in Germany owing a nominal allegiance to the Emperor. The 
wars of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars swept 
most of these states out of existence, and the Holy Roman 
Empire came to an end in 1806. When the Congress of Vienna 
met there were less than fifty sovereign German states and there 
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I was no longer an Emperor of Germany. No attempt was made 

to undo the work of Napoleon and to restore the small states, 
for it was the larger German states which had gained by their 
I disappearance. The overthrow of Napoleon had been brought 

j about largely by an outburst of genuine national feeling and 

| many Germans hoped to- see a united Germany created. Their 

| hopes were, however, disappointed, for Metternich, the Austrian 

I minister whose influence was supreme in the Congress, hated 

all national and popular movements. Germany was made into 
a loose confederation, for the headship of which the two chief 
powers in it, Prussia and Austria, quarrelled for half a century. At 
last Bismarck with, his policy of blood and iron, with his efficient 
I Prussian army and his unscrupulous diplomacy, succeeded in 

f driving Austria out of Germany, and in bringing the other Ger- 

\ man states under the influence and ultimately under the control 

of Prussia. The national union of Germany was achieved, but 
the nature of the means used to achieve it has exerted an evil in- 
fluence on the future of Germany, while the Prussianising of the 
other German states has been a disaster for humanity. 

The principle of nationality, it will be noticed, exercises 
sometimes an integrating and sometimes a disruptive influence. 

| In the cases of {3-ermany and Italy it has during the past century 

| brought about the unification of great nations and transformed 

1 them from being merely geographical expressions into powerful 

I states. On the other hand, in the cases of Norway and Belgium 

I it has led to disruption and separation. 

I The most important problems of nationality that have 

\> arisen in Europe since the Congress of Vienna, problems, I mean, 

I oiher than those started or continued as a result of its action, 

\ have been, or, I may say, are, the problems of the Turkish and 

[ the Austro-Hungarian Empires. In both cases the problem is 

I due to the same cause— the heterogeneous character of the 

| populations that inhabit these lands. Let us look first at Turkey 

| and then at Austria-Hungary, 

t In 1815 the Turkish Empire in Europe consisted of most 

j of the Balkan peninsula and the territories now included in the 

I' kingdom of Rumania. In addition to the Turks, the ruling race, 

it contained ‘Greeks, Serbians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Montene- 
grins, Vlachs and Rumanians, not to mention Jews and other 

783 — 30 
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smaller bodies of people. Already at that time the Serbians had 
made a beginning in their attempt to become independent, and 
the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, the modern Rumania, 
were practically autonomous. It was the Greeks in the south, 
however, who first secured their independence with the assist- 
ance of Britain, France and Russia. That was finally secured 
by the treaty of London in 1829. The treaty of Paris in 1856 
which put an end to the Crimean war practically secured the 
independence of Rumania, but it w 7 as not till after the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-8 that that country, Serbia, and Monte- 
negro became entirely independent of Turkey. 

The treaty of Berlin, which in 1878 declared these coun- 
tries to be independent states, at the same time granted 
autonomy to the northern part of Bulgaria lying between the 
Danube and the Balkans. The southern part was made into a 
province called Eastern Roumelia. In 1885 Eastern Roumelia 
and Bulgaria declared themselves to be united and in spite 
of opposition this union was successfully accomplished. In 
1908, when the Young Turks took the power in Turkey from 
the Sultan, Bulgaria evidently fearing that the hew govern- 
ment might seek to make Turkish suzerainty a reality, took 
the further step of declaring her independence. * 

Of late years the two most serious questions have been 
those of the future of Crete and Macedonia. The population of 
Crete is mainly Greek, and the Cretans have long been anxious to 
be joined, to the Kingdom of Greece. It w r as the Cretan question 
that gave rise to the war between Turkey and Greece in 1897. 
As a result of the Balkan War of 1913 Crete has at last been 
annexed by Greece. The Macedonian question has proved more 
difficult of solution. When Russia crushed Turkey in 1877 she 
proposed to create a big Bulgaria extending from the Black Sea 
to the Aegean and containing most of Macedonia, but the inter- 
vention of Great Britain led unfortunately to Macedonia being 
handed back to Turkey. I say unfortunately for ever since then 
Macedonia has been the storm-centre for south-eastern Europe. 
It has of course been badly governed but in addition to the usual 
Turkish misgovernment it has suffered from the fact that its 
population is heterogeneous and that in it different nationalities 
are hopelessly mixed up. In addition to Turks it contains Serbians, 
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Bulgarians, Greeks and Vlachs. Each of the three neighbouring 
states has been coveting Macedonia for years, and the different 
nationalities in Macedonia have been constantly committing out- 
rages on one another. To the surprise of Europe, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Greece three years ago succeeded in laying aside for a time 
their mutual jealousies, and, taking the disgraceful condition of 
Macedonia as their excuse, attacked Turkey. The attack was, again 
to the surprise of Europe, and to the annoyance of Austria and 
Germany, successful, and Turkey was deprived of almost all her 
possessions in Europe. Unfortunately, however, Bulgaria encour- 
aged, there is good reason to believe, by Austria, suddenly attacked 
her two allies. She was, however, defeated in the summer of 
1913, and Rumania took the opportunity to demand the cession 
of territory while Turkey retook some of the territory of which 
she had been deprived. At the same time Bulgaria forfeited to 
Greece and Serbia parts of Macedonia which w T ould naturally have 
fallen to 4ier share. The problem of nationality in the Balkans 
is thus not yet settled, and so long as national feeling is as bitter 
as it is amongst the different states there, it is difficult to see how 
it can be settled satisfactorily. Unfortunately, as has been men- 
tioned, the different nationalities are intermingled, and it is difficult 
to draw boundary lines which will not be regarded as a grievance 
by one or other of the rival nationalities. 

One effect of the Balkan War of 1912-13 was the creation of 
the new Balkan state of Albania. The Albanians are a brave 
and rather turbulent people w 7 ho inhabit the ancient Epirus, 
and are frequently on very bad terms with their neighbours 
the Montenegrins. They form a race by themselves and are 
neither Slavs nor Greeks. The spirit of nationality is in a 
way strong in them, but its development is checked by internal 
feuds. The Montenegrins in the north and the Greeks in the 
south covet parts of Albania and the Italians have an eye upon 
part of the Albanian coast. A German princeling, William 
of Wied, sal upon its somewhat unsteady throne for a few weeks 
last year with the title of Mpret, but he has disappeared, and a 
satisfactory solution of the Albanian problem will tax the skill of 
statesmen and diplomatists when the time of reconstruction comes. 

The population of Austria-Hungary is almost more hetero- 
geneous than was that of Turkey in Europe. It contains two 
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dominant races the Germans in Austria and the Magyars 'in | 

Hungary. Until 1867 there was only one dominant race, for f 

Hungary had been practically reduced to the position of an 
Austrian province. Austria however after her defeat by Prussia in 
1866 found it necessary to make concessions to Hungary which 
made it almost an independent kingdom. The same war, as has 
been mentioned, deprived Austria of most of her remaining I 
Italian territory. Since then Austria has annexed Bosnia and I 
Herzegovina — two Serbian provinces of the Turkish Empire. 

These provinces were handed over to her for administrative 
purposes by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. In 1908, for the v 
same reasons that led to the declaration of the independence of 
Bulgaria, she declared them to be annexed to her Empire, an 
action which Serbia most bitterly resented and which for a time ; 

seemed likely to lead to a European war. 

At the present day the Empire of Austria-Hungary contains 
about 50,000,000 inhabitants, of whom about 27,000,000 are 
Slavs. The two dominant races are the Germans and the Mag- 
yars who are in number between ten and twelve millions each. 

The other races are Czechs or Bohemians, Poles, "Rumanians, 
Ruthenians — a Russian race — Serbians, Bosnians, Croats and 
some other subdivisions of the Slavonic race. It Is easily seen how 
with such a mixture many problems must arise. There has been \ 
during the 19th century a revival of national feeling amongst all 
these peoples, and in some cases this has been intensified by the \ 
rise and development of states composed of members of their 
own race to which they desire to be attached. This- has been 
most clearly seen in the case of the Rumanians in Transylvania | 
and in that of the Serbian races bordering upon Serbia— it was J 

in fact this latter case that led to the sending of the ultimatum ; 

to Serbia which was the immediate cause of the European 
conflagration. 

' Since 1866 Austria has been much more liberal in her treat- 
ment of the subject races than she was before. All attempts at 
Germanisation have been given up except perhaps in the Italian- 
speaking territories. The Czechs or Bohemians have developed 
their national literature and institutions, and both they and the 
Austrian Poles have been granted a certain amount of self-govern- 
ment. But national jealousies are constantly making them- 
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selves felt, and often give rise to internal troubles. If current 
reports are true the Czechs at present are showing little 
enthusiasm as soldiers for the German cause. 

It is in Hungary that there has been most complaint from 
the subject nationalities. The Magyars constitute only a minority 
of the population, but they, having escaped from the process of 
Germanisation, have been doing their best to Magyarise all the 
peoples under their sway. It is the oppression of the millions of 
Rumanians in Hungary that leads them to look with longing 
eyes to their brethren across the Carpathians in independent 
Eumania. 

From all that has been said it is clear that there are many 
problems of nationality waiting to be solved in connexion with 
the Empire of Austria-Hungary, when the war is ended by the 
defeat of the Germanic powers. Some of them such as ^the 
Italian one may be easy of solution, but in other cases there 
will be' great difficulty in finding an equitable solution. In 
Austria-Hungary as in Macedonia different nationalities do not 
inhabit clearly defined territories but are intermingled. Thus 
among the Czechs there are many Germans, and in Transyl- 
vania there are not only Rumanians but Germans and Magyars, 
while Galicia ^contains not only Poles but Ruthenians, and 
Dalmatia has both an Italian and a Slav population. It may be 
hoped, however, that when the great reconstruction tabes place 
an honest attempt will be made to recognise the principle of 
nationality as a guiding principle, and that a solution of the 
problems of nationality in Europe will be reached which will 
satisfy all reasonable demands, and will be conducive to an 
abiding peace. 
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PART II 

By T. Ramalingam Pillai, m.a. 

The Attakkatha or Kathakali is oar most intensely national and 
popular amusement. In it is illustrated and summed up the 
spirit of our drama. It is a pantomime or dumb- show performed 
to the accompaniment of wild music, the meaning of the show 
being conveyed by a variety of gestures, (absolutely unintelligible 
and preposterous to laymen, but perfectly intelligible and signifi- 
cant to the initiated few), where the text is vociferously sung by 
the chorus, which consists of the singer, assisted by two or three 
eo-singers. ‘The ruling chiefs and princes of Kerala, as well as 
many of. the landed gentry, maintain even now troupes of Katha- 
kalf players at considerable cost. 14 - 

The authorship of the Kathakali is attributed to a prince of 
the name of Kerala Varrna Ra.ja of the Kottarakara Royal family 
who flourished between the fifteenth and the sixteenth century 
A.D. The circumstance which led to the opening of this new 

i±An earlier form of the Malabar drama is the Krishna-nattam which itself 
was preceded by another called Ashiajpadi-attam , based on the Sanskrit poet 
Jayadeva’s Gita Govindam- Ashtagadi. r 

The influence of Gita Govindam can be discovered in the Rrishnan- attain 
and the Bamanattam , the last of which being another name for the Kathakali. 
The subject matter of the Asktapadi relates to the amours of Krishna with 
Radha and other Gopi- women, and it is but natural that the Krishnan-attam 
should have been derived from the Ashtapadi. Tradition has it that Manadevan 
Raja, an old Zamorin of Calicut (1049 A.D.), requested Vilvamangalat Swamiar, 
a devotee of Sri Krishna living in his hermitage at Guruvayur, to show him the 
god in his divine form. A rendezvous in the temple and a certain hour were 
fixed for the purpose, and the Raja espied with his mortal eyes the immortal in 
a juvenile form, engaged in boyish pastimes. Over-powered by joy, the king at- 
tempted to take hold of the bright little lad when lo ! “ Vilvamangalam. has not 
said that”, cried the Lord, and suddenly disappeared. In the hurry-skurry, one 
of the peacock feathers stuck on to the boy-god’s coronet dropped on the floor. 
The king picked it up and used it as an ornament to the crown of the character 
Sri Krishna in his Krishnan-attam, and the belief is that he who wears the 
crown with that feather, will be unable to control himself, being subjected to a 
spell of divinity, while on the stage. The drama, which is in Sanskrit, depicts 
the life and deeds of Krishna, beginning with his birth and ending with his 
death. This quasi-dramatic performance usually lasts eight days, but owing 
to the popular aversion from closing it with any calamitous conclusion, the 
birth-scene is re-enacted on the ninth day. Unlike Kathakali , the characters 
in Krishnan-attam do not indulge in finger-signs. 
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path in literature was a misunderstanding between him and the 
Zamorin of Calicut who insinuated that for want of scholarship 
and refinement, the Southerners could hardly understand and ap- 
preciate the j Krishnattam. The scholar-poet, Kerala Varma Baja, 
could not brook the insult ; he designed a new model and opened 
a fresh field in Malayalam literature. He wrote eight plays, 15 
drawing his materials from the Ramayana of Valmiki and dealing 
with the episodes of the demi-god Rama which were put on the 
boards for the first time in the Ganapathi shrine at Kottarakara. 

He had a host of imitators, some of whom excelled him. 
Kerala Varma Tampuran of Kottayam in North Malabar (1664 
— 1744) wrote four Kathas. 1 6 Among other Attakatha- writers, 
the most prominent are (1) Raman Varma Maha Raja alias 
Karthiga Tirunal (1729 — 1803 A.D.), (2) Prince Aswati Tirunal 
(1755 — 1787 A.D.), (3) Unnai Variar, (4) Kalakkattu Kunjan 
Nambiyar (1704 A.D.), (5) Kalakkattu Raghavan Nambiyar 
(1782 A. D.), (6) Kottur Unnittan, (7) Irayimmen alias Ravi Var- 
man Tampi (1782 A.D.), (8) Kilimanur Cherunni Koil Tampuran 
alias Vidwan Koil Tampuran (1811 A.D.), and (9) a well-known 
woman-writer, Kuttikunju Tankachchi (1819 — 1903 A.D.). Some 
of the later day writers are (1) H. H. Kerala Varma Valia Koil 
Tampuran, (2) Mr. Pettayil Raman Pillai Asan, (3) Mr. Karattu 
Subrahmanyan Potti, (4) Mr. Kottarattil Sankunni and (5) the 
late Mr. K. C. Kesava Pillai. 

H. H. Marthanda Varma (Uttram Tirunal), w r ho ruled over 
Travancore between 1846 and 1860 A.D., was a liberal patron of 
Atiakkabhas . Pie encouraged the publication of a collection of 

15 The plays are (1) Puthrakameshti or Sacrifice for Sons, (2) Sita Swayam- 
baram or Sita’s Marriage, (3) Vichchnnabhishekam or The Coronation Interrupted, 
(4) Khara-vadham or The Slaying of Khara, (5) Bali-vadham or Bali’s Death, (6) 
Torana-yudham, or The Fight at Lanka’s Gate, (7) Setu-Bandhanam or The 
Construction of a Bridge, (8) Yuddham or The Battle. With the exception of 
Tor ana Yuddham, this series of the Raja is not popular either with scholars 
or with actors. No earlier writer in Malayalam had so liberally made use of 
Sanskrit words in his works. The Raja’s works mark the transition period 
when Malayalam forsakes Tamil and seeks the help of Sanskrit. 

16 They are (1) Krimmera-vadham , (2) Nivata-kavaclia-vadham , (3) VataUen 
Beka-vadham, (4) Vatalcken Kalyan a-Saugandhikam. The author revels in Sans- 
krit, and it is doubtful how far his works can be appreciated by the non- 
Sanskritic Malayalee. They are praised by the singer and the actor, as being 
eminently fit to be sung and acted. There are very few Malayalam slokas or 
verses in them. To this day, his Attalchathas have been deemed the best avail- 
able for acting. 
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fifty- four Eathas from the Kerala Viiasa Press in 1860 A.D., by 
His Highness* Palliyara Vieharipukaran , (Lord Chamberlain) 
Kumaran Eswara Pillai, The only other collected edition of the 
kind was issued by Mr- S. T. Eeddiyar of Quilon in 1907, with 
an introduction by the late Mr. K. C. Kesava Pillai. Neither 
of the collections is exhaustive. What the principle of arrange- 
ment is in either, nobody can say. The only female-writer in the 
whole galaxy, Kuttikunju Tankachchi, 17 is conspicuous by her 
absence from the list of writers whose works are embodied in the 
latter collection. 

We will now examine the literary character of this species of 
composition. Among the Drisyakavyas in Malayalam, strictly 
so called, there are ihree varieties, viz., the Attakkathas, the 
Tullals and the Natakams , of which the first and the second — 
or to be more accurate, the second alone— are purely indigenous. 
The Attakkathas are an early species of dramatic literature found 
in the language and have for their prototype, in respect of ^internal 
arrangements, the earlier Tamil: N&takas. The poet’s own words 
are in the form of verses and connect the incidents of the story 
of the play; the dialogues of the'dramatic personage are called 
padams : the former correspond to viruttams in Tamil and the latter 
to songs which consist of pallavi, anupallavi and saranam. The 
padam consists of from one to five feet. Th epatlavi, anupallavi 
and pada resemble the strophe, anti-strophe and epode of the 
metrical system of English choral poetry. In kathakkaUpattus , 
the poet’s slokas are interspersed with his own descriptions in 

17 Her works are (1) Srimati-swayafiiTa-ram, [%) Mitra-saha-mokskam, 
(3) Parvafci-swayambaram, of wMcli the last alone was published in 1893. Her 
son, Artist Padmanabhan Tampi, Trivandrum, has kindly placed the unpublish- 
' ed manuscripts of the first two works in my hands. The works deserve a better 
fate than the dusty drawers of the authoress’ desk. With the permission of 
Mr. Tampi, I hope to be able to publish them. 

Of the live Attakathas by Kunjan Nampiyar viz., (1) Sambaravadkam, 
(2) Banayuddham, (3) Kailasayatra, (4) Govardhanayagam and (5) Palazhima- 
thanam only the first has been accorded a place in Reddiyar’s publication. 
Even of Mr. Kilimanur Cherunni (Vidwan) Koil Tampuran’s works, Kamsa- 
vadham and Bavanavijayam, only the latter bas been included in the col-, 
lection. It would be rendering an invaluable service to the cause of Malayalam 
literature, if earnest and enthusiastic scholars like H. H. Rama Varma, XI 
Prince of Cochin, Mr. T. 3L Menon, B.A., M.R.A.S., Mr. S. Parameswara Iyer, 
M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. and Mr. A. R. Raja Raja Varma, M.A., M.R.A.S., would 
set their hands to this work of resuscitation and bring out a complete and 
comprehensive collection of Kathakalis. 
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lengthy prose called dandaka , though such instances are rare. 
| The subject matter is drawn mostly from the rich mine of Sans- 

krit literature. The plot in the kathakalis is simple. The 
| kathakali is neither a poem in which the poet is the narrator of 

{ the entire plot, nor is it a play in which the characters are allowed 

| to reveal the plot by their speeches and actions. It is a combina- 

I tion of both, peculiar to itself, and its prototype, the earlier Tamil 

^ ^ ndtakam . It is not a natya-prahandha or drama ; it ought to be 

\ classed among nritya-prabandhas, in which the given word is 

i expressed in gestures. It has not many of the characteristics of 

| a ndtaka or any other kind of rupaka or upa-nlpaka described in 

the Dasarupaka ; it has even some features which ought not to 
I be found in ndtakas . In fact, writers of kathakalis do not observo 

the rules that are strictly enjoined on playwrights in Sanskrit, 
j The former adopt a stereotyped method in all their works and 

tread even on forbidden ground. They often depict incidents 
that lack the weight and depth of serious significance. The 
kathakali has no division into acts, or scenes. The hero’s cbar- 
f accer is not the result of discrimination and choice. Murder is 

not allowed in ndtakas ; but it seems to be very common in katha- 
kalis , as indicated by the names of classical works like Eirmmira - 
vadham , Kdlakeija-vadham , Khara-vadam and Nafakasura- 
vadham. War, * which is disallowed in naiakams, finds a place 
in many kathakali-pattus. The jester is absent from the katha- 
kali. Love, anger, revenge, pride, pathos, scorn and sublime 
sentiment predominate in these works. As works of art, they are 
; poor. They have no complexity of conception nor subtility of 

suggestion. The distinction of comedy and tragedy, obtaining in 
the Greek and English drama is inapplicable to kathakalis . The 
numerous vadhams under this class of works, are not tragical, for 
there is no real tragedy in mere physical or even in mental suffer- 
ing. They refer to the murder of oppressive Asuras or demons, 
f who do not enlist our sympathy in their troubles, but whose death 

| gives us relief from tyranny. 

At the time when attakathas were fashionable pastimes, they 
must have served to keep alive a spirit of godliness among the 
? people, for the introduction of Kama and Krishna and other 

A\)atars of Vishnu in these plays cannot but have produced such an 
effect, but the moral influence they exerted on the theatre-goer 
must have been deplorable.* From the conversation between 

* Godliness and immorality are utterly incompatible— 
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Dushyanta and Sakuntalain Sakuntalcnn Aitahkatha (or, for that 
matter, from the dialogues in Uttara-swayamvaram , Narahasura - 
vadham and Kichaga-vadham) we should infer that the speeches 
of some of the women are inconsistent with woman s nature. 
The dramatist here panders to vice. 

These plays fall under four heads : (1) those of poetic merit 
or literary finish ; (2) those of theatrical finish or fit for staging; 
(3) those having poetic merit and fitness for staging ; and (4) 
those that are inferior in both ways. Most of them display learn- 
ing and ornamentation, as well as interesting and exciting inci- 
dents ; but they are lacking in intricacy of plot and subtility of 
characterisation. The kathakcilis written by the originator of 
this species of plays (enumerated in the foot-note on page 15) 
are not of the best kind, nor do they reach the high- water-mark 
of literary finish. Kottarakkara Baja could not depict the pro- 
foundest thought in the most artistic language, though, of course, 
he had a magnificent imagination of infinite fertility. There is 
not sufficient music in his .songs to produce a hatmonious 
combination. 

Kottayam Baja, the reputed author of four famous hatha - 
kalis , already noted, was an erudite Sanskrit scholar, as is 
so amply borne out by his works. To him has been accorded 
a high rank in the realm of poetic rhythm* and style: his 
songs are best adapted to music. The variety of characters 
makes his works very attractive on the stage. They are never 
tame nor monotonous to the audience. But want of elevation 
and effectiveness render his poems less solid and genuine, and 
his songs do not satisfy the critical reader. They appeal more 
to the eye and the ear than to the head and the heart. 

From a literary standpoint, Unnayi Variars Nalachari- 
iam Kaihakali ranks first. It is a learned work meant for 
the cultured. Unnayi Variar has been called the Milton of 
Kerala. His diction, like that of Milton, is learned, rhetorical 
and ornate. The melody of his diction and the harmony of his 
rhythm are as imposing as they are natural. His work is 
popular with the young and the old, with the musician and 
the layman, whether on the stage or in the home. It is the 
most finished product of art in Malayalam ; it is a master-piece 
of which any language may be justly proud. In it are har- 
moniously blended, charming humour and light-hearted gaiety 
.with strenuous seriousness and pathetic sentiment. 
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Kavi Varrnan Tampi’s works and Aswati Tiranal's come next 
in order of merit. Nalacharitam Kathakali lias almost all the traits 
of a good Sanskrit play. But its language is queer. The author 
mixes up Sanskrit and Malayalam after a peculiar fashion, to suit 
his own whim and fancy. Some passages have baffled all 
attempts at elucidation. Though in many attakathas , the slokas 
► are in Sanskrit and the padams in Malayalam, in this work, some 

slokas are in Manipravalam (a mixture of Sanskrit and Mala- 
yalam words) and others are in pure Malayalam. Linguistically, 
the attakathas afford instances of a peculiar kind of manipravalam . 
$ Not only are Sanskrit words with Sanskrit terminations used, but, 

at times, Sanskrit suffixes are added to pure Malayalam words. 
Bavi Varrnan Tampi’s Kichaka-vadham, U ttara-stvayamvaram 
and TDakshayagam are free from the linguistic peculiarities, 
characteristic of attakathas . He had a large fund of poetic imagi- 
nation and has made appropriate use of the nine sentiments or 
emotions of the Hindu poets. Several passages could be cited 
lwmhisUttara-si€aya7nvara?n : illustrative of paronomasia and the 
sringara rasa (love), Though he introduced prdsam even in Sans- 
krit slokas and in padams , he did not commit himself to question- 
able usages of language, like Unnayi Varyar. One might go the 
length of saying that his inborn taste and command of language 
were even superior to those of Varyar. Aswati Tirunal was a pro- 
found Sanskritist. His works excel the other Eathakali-pattus 
in pregnancy of sense and in the use of beautiful figures of speech. 
His slokas and padams are mostly in Sanskrit. Many difficult 
and rare Sanskrit words and long compound words are freely used 
by him. Parasur&ma-vijayam and other kathakalis by H. H. 
Kerala Varrna Valia Koil Tampuran of Travancore, do not deserve , 
to be ranked with U ttara-swayamvaram or Ambarisha-charitam, 
though they bear unquestionable testimony to the profound 
erudition and high attainments of their author. Duryodhana- 
t vadhom , U rvasee-sioayamvaram and Sakuntalam are really 

classical. 

The birth of dramatic literature in a language presupposes a 
high standard of civilization, and the appearance of the Hatha- 
# kali-pattus in Malayalam indicates only a certain degree of ad- 

vancement, and not highly refined tastes in the people. What- 
ever their other services to our language, they have diffused a 
taste for reading and have imported a large number of Sanskrit 
words into our language and thereby enriched its poor lexicon. 
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The kathakali-paUus form the transition to the fully developed 
play in Malayalam and serve to unfold one chapter of the 
past of our storied land and fill a serious gap in our litera- 
ture. They are to our natakas what the f Mysteries’ or the 
* Miracle plays’ and the * Moralities’ are to the English drama. 

Now we will turn to the representation of a kathakali on the 
stage. Poses and gestures form its fundamental portion, and 
words occupy only a secondary place in it. Critics have divided 
into two hostile camps : one section, with a warm admiration for 
it, holds that in the kathakali the language of finger-signs or the 
science of symbols has attained to a high state of perfection, and 
the other, ready to condemn it wholesale, maintains that, just as 
horoscopy has come from astronomy and Pddhakam from the 
Chakkiyar-kuthu, the Ramanattam is an unnatural birth from 
the Bharatha Sastra. It must, however, be admitted that 
pantomimes have been an inevitable stage in the evolution of 
theatrical representation all the world over. In his 1W ; History 
of the Literature of Europe’, Hallam says, all nations probably 
have, at all times, to a certain extent, amused themselves both 
with pantomime and oral representation of a feigned story ; the 
sports of children are seldom without both, and the exclusive em- 
ployment of the former, instead of being a first stage of the drama, 
as has been sometimes assumed, is rather a variety in the course 
of its progress.”" 

The attakathas lack both stage and scenery. The stage is a 
temporary shed or pandal with four posts ; it has no dais or plat- 
form. In palaces, an atta-pandal is permanently put up. 
Scenic decorations are out of the question. Palace and cottage, 
city and forest, even heaven and hell, present the same appearance 
and are not shown by any change of scenery. Imagination must 
supply the want. The curtain which is generally a large and 
thick piece of coloured cloth inscribed with the figures of animals 
or gods, is not hung up, but held on the stage at the two ends by 
two men standing on each side. Whenever a character appears 
on the stage, the curtain is drawn aside by one of the holders. 
It is amusing to see actors pulling down the curtain, when the 
holders carelessly hold it up so as to shut out the actors from the 
sight of the audience. The entire furniture consists of a couple 
of burning brass lamps, one or two stools, and a wooden mortar 

18 Quoted by Mr. Kolachalam Sreenivasa Rau in Ills 14 Dramatic History of 
the World,” p. 27. 
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turned upside down to be used as seats by the actors. The 
music on the stage is really alarming. The stentorian voice of 
the singer, in combination with the tympanum-breaking chendai 
(a kind of drum beaten with drumsticks), the booming maddalam 
(another kind of drum) sounded with the fingers, the clanking 
cymbals and the jingling gong make a noise such as could perhaps 
be heard only in a pandemonium. We must add to this the shout- 
ing and roaring of wild and dreadful characters such as the Asuras. 

The characters of the kathakali are of various types, such 
as pachcha kaththi (long and short), tcldi (red, white and black) 
kari 9 ninam , etc. In pachcha or green painting, the face 
of the actor is painted over with manavola (a green mixture 
of sulphur and some other substance in cocoanufc oil). The 
five Pandavas, Indra, Nala, Krishna, Rama and Laksmana 
appear in pachcha . In kaththi a red painting of a peculiar 
twist and twine is made on the face of the actor. Havana, 
Keeckaka, and Krimmera are of this type. In the red variety 
of tddip a red beard and a red coat are worn by the character. 
Bali, Sugreeva, Angada, and lialakeya represent this type. 
A white beard and a white coat, with white hangings all 
over, with a knob on the forehead and on the nose, are worn by 
Hanuman and Nandikesaran. Kattalan, Kali and Neelan appear 
with the face painted black and with a black coat and beard. 
In kari , the face is coloured with black paint and the cheeks 
have each a crescent-shaped drawing in red. The ninam is 
the most dreadful of the lot and is introduced in some plays, 
such as Kliara-vadham ; it is a ghastly sight. In ninam , the 
actor represents a victimised woman whose nose and breasts are 
chopped off; the actual chopping is represented on the stage. 19 
In Kliara-vadham , Surpanaka, Havana’s sister, is subjected 
to this inhuman treatment by Lakshmana* The blood scene 
is enacted by cutting off a pair of artificial breasts made of the 
bark or film of the areca- branch and attached to the actor’s 
chest. It is filled with a red, boiled mixture of rice-flour, turmeric 
powder and chunam. The sight is blood-curdling. I am very 
credibly informed that a child taken to a ninam exhibition by 
its ignorant parents was so terror-stricken at the ghastly sight 
that it died of the shock. 

In the kathakali performance both acting and dancing 

10 C. F. Mr. Gopala Panikkar’s short paper on the ‘Malabar Drama’, 
p. 15. The Indian Review, Vol. I, July 1900. 
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are combined. The performer, has, therefore, to undergo a 
regular course of training in physical attitudes or postures and in 
the language of signs. In addition to the usual sixty-four 
gestures to express our ideas, he has to learn their permutations 
and combinations to supply any deficiency. As to finger-signs, 
they are chiefly twenty-four. 30 The performance includes act- 
ing, dancing, singing, i e. t ‘oa&yam, talam and melam . Vddyam, 
talam and melam are mixed up with natyam , nritham and gitam , 
quite out of proportion and they completely absorb each other. 

(To be continued .) 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

HUNDREDS of individual narratives of experiences at the front have 
enabled us to visualise the tragedy of the struggle and the pathetic 
instances of quiet and noble heroism which have marked its progress- 
Few surpass in pathos and interest the following letter from the Rev. 
W. W. Beveridge, Port Glasgow, Senior Chaplain, 27th Division, Ex- 
peditionary Force- It was written, says the Editor of “ The Record 
of the United Fiee Church of Scotland ” to which the letter was sent, 
by Mr. Beveridge, sitting on the ground in a bivouac formed of a 
blanket bent over a pole. 

“ I trudged along the trenches, visiting the kilted lads under my 
care. Some were busy scanning the German lines through periscopes. 
Others were taking ah occasional shot at the foe. Not a few were 
reading, seated behind the parapet or lying at full length in their dug- 
outs. Many were busy with their pencils, writing letters that, in a 
day or two, would be eagerly read and re-read at many a Scottish 
fireside. All were ready for a chat with ‘ the padre ’ about the cam- 
paign and home and the highest things. 

At the door of his dug-out sat a young officer, so deeply absorbed 


20 The finger-signs are— 

1. Patakom 2. Mudrakhyam 


4. Mushti 5. Kartari-Mukham 

7. Kapitham 8. Hamsa-paksham 

10. Hamsasyam 11. Anjali 

13. Mukuram 14. Bhraraaram 

16. Falla vam 17. Tri-pa takam 

19. Sarpasiras 20. Vardhamanakam 

22. Urnabham 23. Mukularn 

These are explained in detail by Mr. Katathauadudaya Varina Tampuran, 
in his booklet called * Hastha-Lakskana-Deepika ’ containing the Sanskrit text 
with a commentary in Malayalam. 


3. Katakam 
6. Sukauadam 
9. Sikharam 
12. Ardha-ckandram 
15. Suchikamukham 
18, Mrugasirsham 
21. Aralam 
24. Kataka-mukham 
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in a little book that he was unconscious of my presence until I inquired 
what the fascinating volume was. With a smile he placed it in my 
hand. It was the Pilgrim's Progress , his favourite book, he said ; while 
his favourite character was she ‘ who smiled while the water stood in 
her eyes,’ the personification of humour and pathos. 

Waiting for me at a respectable distance stood a youth of some 
twenty summers : open-faced, curly-haired, and strong-limbed, he 
presented, in his kilt and tunic, a picture that would have made his 
mother’s eye glisten with pride. He had a question to ask the Chaplain. 
Could I tell him where he would find in Scripture the verse that- 
helped and comforted Bobinson Crusoe ? Smitten with fever, the 
lonely exile had turned to his long-neglected Bible. His eye fell on 
the words, ‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee.’ 
They led him to pray for the first time in his life, and gave him, from 
that day forward, strong hope in God. 

When I referred the inquiring young soldier to the 50th Psalm, he 
said the verse had comforted him in hours of danger and temptation, 
and spoke frankly of the trust he had in the great Friend who is behind 
all that happens, 

A week or two passed by. His battalion had been resting in a 
battered town behind the firing line. Now. the men were about to enter 
on another period of duty in the trenches. I went with them part of 
the way. Fine lads they were, full of the joy of life. Through the 
silent and deserted streets they passed in the evening gloom, whistling 
a cheery marching tune, for ‘ the sound of a sigh does not travel well, 
but the lilt of a laugh goes far.’ Bright as the brave boys were, they 
well knew that some among them who went up to the trenches that 
night would probably never come down the road again. 

Before another sunset a message was brought to me that the 
brown-eyed soldier-boy who loved Bobinson Crusoe’s text had passed 
to the other side. He had volunteered, with a few other gallant spirits, 
for a dangerous duty in front of the German lines. The little band 
came unexpectedly on a listening post, and the enemy’s flashlight was 
turned on them. The fearless youth, who had got nearest to the foe, 
fell with a bullet through his breast. The survivors, creeping back 
through the darkness, brought with them the lifeless form of their 
beloved comrade. 

The body of the young hero was tenderly borne in the early 
morning to the regimental aid post, a cavern half-way down the com- 
munication trench. There, when night had come, a burial party gather- 
ed to perform the last rites. To assemble in daylight, within gunshot 
of the foe, would be to invite more casualties ; therefore the soldier’s 
funeral generally takes place under cover of darkness. 
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All that could perish of the gallant youth who had made the 
supreme sacrifice, lay there upon a stretcher, booted and kilted, just as 
he had fallen, and covered /with his overcoat. Had he passed away in a 
field ambulance or hospital where blankets are available, one would 
have been neatly sewed about him ; but in the trenches this can 
scarcely be. So, for shroud and coffin, his military cloak was wrapped 
around the lifeless form, while over the face a comrade’s hand had 
gently spread a silk khaki handkerchief. 

I tenderly lifted the kindly covering to look for the last time on 
that open brow and winsome countenance. What a happy smile 
the white lips wore ! He had died with the light of victory in his face, 
and the sure and certain hope in his heart. 

The smile was on his face, and ‘ the water stood ’ in my eyes. 
Touching beyond expression was the sight, in his blood-stained uniform, 
of one of the 

Lads who will die in their glory 
And never he old. 

And yet I could not altogether lament that that noble brow would 
never know wrinkles, that those curly locks would never grow grey, that 
so gallant a young spirit had gone ‘ to reinforce heaven.’ 

Before the two stretcher-bearers lifted their burden, all was covered 
by the ample folds of a Union Jack. Down the trench, in the thick 
darkness, the little burial party passed, a weird procession. Here and 
there the windings of the narrow trench made it necessary to hoist the 
stretcher above the parapet, and once or twice the bearers had to lay 
down them' load as a German flare stabbed the darkness with its shaft 
of revealing light. The only sounds that broke the solemn silence 
were the whistle of a German bullet, the rattle of a machine gun, and 
the challenge of a sentry, ‘ Halt ! Who goes there ? 5 

We reached the little military cemetery situated behind the firing 
line, a short distance in the rear of a venerable church which the Huns 
have shelled into a heap of ruins. 

Over France and Flanders there have sprung into being, within a 
few short months, these quiet resting-places, dotted with white crosses 
each marking the grave of a British soldier. Loving care has been 
expended on these little acres of God. The fences are trim, the paths 
neatly laid off, the graves carefully marked and recorded. In order 
that no difficulty may arise in identifying a grave at a future time, a 
Graves Commission has been appointed. Chaplains report weekly the 
burials at which they have officiated, giving all necessary particulars 
of the dead soldier, and as clear an indication as possible of the location 
of his grave. A neat wooden cross, generally made by his comrades, is 
erected, bearing his name, number, regiffient, and date of death. Until 
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this is done, a bottle containing these particulars, is half-buried, neck 
downwards, at the head of the grave* In many instances comrades 
have lovingly planted the graves with shrubs or flowers and surrounded 
them with borders of granite setts or boxwood. Rarely is one met by 
that infinitely pathetic sight, a nameless grave, with its bare inscription 
indicating that a soldier , who was ‘ somebody’s darling,’ lies buried there. 

The pioneers had preceded us and prepared the grave. There, 
like shadows, they stood, leaning on their spades, awaiting us. The 
stretcher, with its melancholy load, was gently laid down at the brink 
of the new-made grave. I began the burial service. It was the dead 
of night : not a star illumined the blackness ; yet no light could be 
employed because of the foe. So the passages of Scripture were 
repeated from memory instead of being read. The explosion of a shell 
away on our left accompanied the words ; — 

* The Lord is my Shepherd. Yea , though I ivcdk through the valley 
of the shadow of death , I will fear no evil. 1 

And a sharpnel shrieked vainly overhead as we uttered the closing 
verse : — 

* 0 death , where is thy sting ? 0 grave , where is thy victory ? 
Thanhs he unto God , ivho giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

In unbroken silence, but with breaking voice, we prayed, thanking 
the Eternal Rather for the young hero’s faith, self-sacrifice, and fidelity 
unto. death; and interceding for those who would never have their 
beloved to welcome home again, that they might feel the better world 
to be nearer and dearer to them because of the loved one waiting for 
them there. 

Then with the flag for which he had died above him, the remains 
of the brave soldier-boy were lowered into their last resting-place, the 
cords being puttees of one of the comrades whose hands helped to lay 
him in the grave. When the committal sentences had been spoken 
and the benediction pronounced, the burial party fixed bayonets and 
presented arms, in token of respect to the memory of a good soldier. 
In war-time burial no volley is fired ; it would draw attention from the 
foe. Nor are the pathetic bugle notes sounded of * The Last Post,’ 
which call up affectingly to every soldier the picture of the camp when 
the shadows of night are falling, and, the day’s duties done, the wearied 
warrior lays himself down to rest amid the darkness. Here, indeed, 
was the darkness, and a faithful soldier laid to rest ; but the day would 
break and the shadows flee away. 

As I took my way along the dark and lonely road that led to my 
billet* my mind was occupied with the letter I must write before laying 

my head upon the pillow ; a letter that would banish the joy of hearts 
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to whom life would never be the same again. My own heart bled for 
the father and mother who would receive it and read their boy's name 
in the casualty list. 

The number of the magazine in which the above appears illus- 
trates incidentally in its columns the widespread character of the 
conflict, and its effect on missions. Take for example Sheikh Othman, 
the well-known site of the Medical Mission, a few miles from Aden. 
The Bev. Dr. J. C. Young, describing the result of the looting of the 
Turkish troops and the mob writes as follows 

“Our troops re-entered Sheikh Othman on Wednesday morning. I went 
out in the afternoon to see what damage had been done to mission property, and 
I am glad to be able to say that there has been little, if any, to the buildings. 

Unfortunately, however, the house occupied by Dr. MacRae and myself 
is on the main road at its junction with the branch road to the Salt Works and 
the Distillery Road. As soon, therefore, as they arrived the Turks took posses- 
sion of it and of all my Persian rugs, skins, curios, and mementoes gathered 
during twenty-three years in Aden. Needless to say they looked upon these 
things as lawful prizes and sent them to the rear as legitimate spoil. When 
they were forced to retire they smashed the furniture which they had to leave 
behind, tore up my books, broke the large vases, twisted the iron beds, and did 
not leave a single thing undamaged in the whole house. A beautiful organ 
which the late Mrs. P. Mackinnon gave to Dr. MacRae was split open, appar- 
ently with an axe, and all the notes torn out, while the scene in his room 
beggars description; though, strange to say, they left his pictures intact after 
breaking the glasses of them all. 

Apparently the enemy was well aware of all our movements, and at 2 A.M. 
began to pour into our lines rifle fire from their outposts. Retiring before our 
column they held each line of trenches as long as they could, till they came to 
our house, which was most strongly held. Watching the battle from Steamer 
Point, I could see flash after flash come from the roof of my house and from 
the front verandah where the sharpshooter lay who killed the two young 
officers as they were leading on their men. * 

With the taking of our bungalow resistance practically ceased and both 
Turks and Arabs fled, escaping through sheer agility and lack of those encum- 
brances that British soldiers carry. Of course the Aden troops followed, and 
proved themselves worthy of the splendid name they have always borne ; but 
what could eighty men do against the hordes opposed to them except hasten 
their retreat, and this they, did, hanging on their flanks as long as they were 
able. 

About five miles out, one of the British officers was rendered hors de 
combat with a bullet through his leg that splintered the bone, but still they 
clung to the foe till the Field Artillery came up and shelled the little clumps of 
men wherever they got them, till the sand made further progress impossible. 

Yesterda}* I got a note from an Arab saying that in order to save the 
property left in the nurses’ bungalow he had had it, all removed into his own 
house, just across the road, as he felt sure it would be safe in his house 
although certain to be plundered if left where it was. 

Thus once more it would seem as if woman’s work had won its way into 
hearts that even the physician’s skill had failed to reach,” 
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WHEN we turn to Central Africa we have the same story of 
struggle and of danger • 

“ The cataclysm that is shaking Europe is affecting the whole world even 
to such insignificant corners as Nyasaland. As the Protectorate borders on 
German East Africa trouble was inevitable. War among civilized peoples is 
very terrible, but when the combatants live among savage tribes the possi- 
bilities are appalling. 

t After war was declared in Europe the Nyasaland authorities disabled the 

Weissman, the German steamer on Lake Nyasa, by removing part of her 
machinery. She was in the slip at the time, rumour said, being fitted with 
heavy guns. All within reach of the Lake breathed more freely when she was 
dismantled, but had it been possible to remove her to a British, harbour the 
t relief would have been still greater. 

In September the Germans began to terrorize North Nyasaland with Ruga 
Ruga levies. These Ruga Ruga are the old henchmen of the Arab slavers and 
the most depraved of the human race. The enemy sent a letter to Karonga 
warning all non-combatants to clear out, as they were going to make the place 
a bath of blood. When they attacked, our men gave such a good account of 
themselves that the Germans have been afraid to face them again. Many guns 
were captured, as well as ammunition and food. Dynamite for blowing up 
Karonga was found among the baggage left by the flying Germans, as well as a 
German flag for hoisting after the victory ! 

For some months after the Karonga fighting local insecurity was lost sight 
of, and the undivided attention of all, not actually living on the border, was 
focused on the struggle in Europe. Our attention was violently wrenched 
back , to our environment by a native rising in the Shire Highlands. The 
estates of the A. L. Bruce Trust were attacked one night and three men killed 
and one wounded— tjie details are too gruesome to write— and the women and 
children captured. A lady visitor at Magomera was enabled to escape by the 
faithfulness of her black boy, w r ho helped her through a back window while the 
murderers were busy in front, and so enabled her to get unobserved into the 
bush. She struggled in the darkness with torn feet and bruised body through 
the forest, never sure when she would he discovered and captured. In the 
early morning she reached another plantation and gave the alarm ; the rebels 
were followed and the captives released. Most of the offenders were caught. 

On the same night on which Magomera was attacked another party of the 
insurgents attacked Mandala store, twenty miles distant, killed a watchman, 
looted some firearms, but did no further damage. 

A Commission is to sit to inquire into the causes of the unrest that led 
# 10 this rising ; till they have done their work we must be silent. The white 

community rather lost their sense of proportion after the trouble, but in 
circumstances of uncertainty and anxiety this was not altogether surprising. 
It is to be hoped that the work of the Commission will help towards the re- 
establishment of the cordial relations that have always existed between black 
k and white in this Protectorate. 
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LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES . 

Elementary Studies in Riant Life . By Fritsch and Salisbury. 
(G. Bell & Sons. Price Rs. 2.) 

In this book the elementary aspects of plant life are treated far 
more fully than is usual in such a work. Chapters are devoted to the 
simple anatomy and physiology of the plant, while the questions of 
soils and different types of vegetation are also considered. 

For use in the schools of Great Britain the book is intended 
primarily, and for that reason it is of little use to Indian pupils because 
the plants selected for examination are not found in this country. At 
the same time the teacher will welcome the book because of its fresh- 
ness of view and of treatment of the subject, and will use Indian plants 
to bring out the various points desired. 

The orders of Dicotyledons discussed in the book are Ranunculaceas, 
Cruciferac,. Caryophyllaceee, Rosacea, Primulacege (none of which are 
found in the plains of S. India), Umbelliferae (with one genus in 
S, India), Boraginaceie (with three genera in the plains), Scrophu- 
lariacete with three genera in the plains), Leguminosge, Labiate and 
Composite, all of which give plenty of species but not one of which 
is the same as found in Great Britain. 

For use in S. India the natural orders selected as giving plenty of 
types easily obtainable for school purpo§es would be the following : 
Malvaceae, Rhamnaceae, Myrtaceae, Rubiaceae, Convolvulaceee, Acantha- 
cese, Euphorpiaceee, Amarantaceae, and also Leguminosse, Labiatse and 
Composite. 

Notwithstanding the defect of the book in treating of plants 
which we cannot obtain in S. India, the book is the best introduction 
to plant life, which we have seen, and wherever the plants treated 
of are available it is sure to be adopted and widely used. 

The illustrations, deserve special mention as they are all original 
and the printers are to be congratulated on the excellence of the paper, 
type and binding employed. The authors from their previous and larger 
•work “ An Introduction to the Study of Plants ” led us to expect some- 
thing good in this little publication and we have not been disappointed. 

The Indian Heroes. By G. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S. (Oxford 
University Press. Price One Rupee). 

READERS of Mr. Kincaid’s Deccan Nursery Tales have learned to 
admire the skill with -which he has re-told some of the folk-tales of the 
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Deccan for English children. They will not be disappointed in these 
tales of ancient India’s heroes told after the manner of Charles Kingsley. 
The book is admirably suited for the higher forms of schools or the junior 
classes in colleges, but we do not doubt that many Europeans who are 
interested in Indian life will enjoy Mr. Kincaid’s summary of the tales 
from the Bam ay an a and the Mahabharata. 

A First Booh of Arithmetic . By S. Lister, B. Sc. 

(Macmillan & Co. Price Is. 6 d.) 

The book covers the first four rules, decimals, fractions, areas, 
tables of capacity, practice, proportion and income-tax. The treatment 
is very elementary and contains a good deal of practical work so fram- 
ed as to make pupils discover new facts and methods for themselves. 
Letters are used whenever their use makes the solution easier and thus 
the book serves as an introduction to algebra. The introduction of 
practical exercises gives the subject a reality which is lacking in other 
books on the subject. Graphical illustration is also given whenever 
necessary. The book is written on the most modern lines and will be 
useful to beginners. 

Annotated English Glassies. (G. Bell & Sons. Price Is. 6 d>) 

A USEFUL series, well got up, and not over-burdened with notes. 
An attempt has been made to break new ground by the publication of 
an annotated edition of Book V of The Faerie Queene , and Burke’s 
Speeches on America are not too accessible in school text form. The 
Faerie Queene Book I, has been done before, but there was room for a 
further issue, though a more critical introduction would not have been 
amiss. A real critical edition of The Faerie Queene is badly needed. 
The Selections from Tennyson are good, but no book of selections can 
ever hope to please everyone, and there are grievous omissions. 

Numerical Examples in Physics. By H. Sydney Jones, 
M.A. (G. Bell & Sons. Price 3s. 6 d) 

This book gives an extensive selection of examples in heat, light, 
magnetism and electricity. Interspersed throughout the volume are 
many worked examples, and paragraphs explaining the theory, which 
will render it very useful to Indian students studying for the B.A. 
degree examinations of Madras University. 

Experimental Electricity and Magnetism. By M. Finn, 
M. Sc. (G. Bell & Sons. Price 4s. 6tf.) 

Me* PlHN has written a treatise on electricity and magnetism from 
the experimental point of view, A feature of the book is that the current 
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in the voltaic sections and for obtaining charges in the electrostatics 
experiments is taken almost exclusively from the electric mains* 
suitably wired campboards being employed. Examination questions 
with answers are also given. . 

A Manual of Mechanics and Heat. By Prof. B>. A. Gregory 
and H/E. Hadley, B. Sc. (Macmillan and Co. Price 3s.) 

THIS book will be found to contain all that is essential in the 
subjects of mechanics and heat for the Intermediate Examination of 
Madras University. It gives many examples and is illustrated 
throughout by diagrams and woodcuts. It also contains a large 
number of physical tables of useful quantities. 

Literary Notes. 

Prop. SAINTSBURY’s retirement from the chair of English Litera- 
ture at Edinburgh was made the occasion for a presentation from his 
past and present students. Prof. Saintsbury, in acknowledging the 
gift, said that between three and four thousand students had passed 
through the class during his twenty years’ incumbency. 

CONSTITUTIONAL historians do not need to be informed of the 
importance of Bracton. They should notice the publication of what 
promises to be the authoritative edition of his great work, De Legibns et 
Consuetudmibus Angliae . It is edited by Prof. G. E. Woodbine, 
and published by the Yale University Press and Humphrey Milford 
at nett. 

ORIENTALISTS should note the publication of a new edition (revised 
by Mr. J. H. Weir, Lecturer in Arabic at Glasgow University) of Sir 
William Muir’s history of The Caliphate : its Rise , Decline , and Falk 
It is especially appropriate in view of the questions raised in the 
Mohammedan world by the recent policy of Turkey. The book is 
published by John Grant, at Edinburgh (10s. 6<rZ. nett). 

' The Norrisian Prize Essay for. 1913, Conduct and the Supernatural , 
is a notable book. The author, Mr. L. S. Thornton, besides handling 
the whole question of the relation of Christian Ethics to Christian faith, 
gives a valuable criticism of many of the tendencies of modern literature. 
Incidentally, he brings out with telling force Nietzsche’s unconscious 
testimony to the truth of the Christian position. The quest of the 
“ Superman ” is in effect an admission that man, as he is, is a failure — 
as Christianity always assumes. Mr. Thornton also exposes the 
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shallowness of the renegade, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who did 
so much to imbue all Germany with the poison of Nietzsche’s teaching. 


Indian Memories, by Sir Bobert Baden-Powell, is a sheaf of remi- 
niscences, grave and gay, which is sure to find readers — if only for the 
many good stories told in it. It comes from that enterprising publisher, 
Herbert Jenkins, at 12s. 6c?. nett. 

Germany's Violations of the Laws of War , 1914-15 , is a compilation, 
under the auspices of the French Foreign Ministry, of evidence such 
as Army Orders, diaries of German soldiers, etc., as to such things as 
the killing of prisoners, firing on the Bed Cross, and outrages on civi- 
lians. It is translated by J. 0. P. Bland, and published by Iieinemann 
(os. nett). , Many of the incriminating documents are reproduced in 
facsimile. ' 


Among the many verses produced in the course of the War, few 
are so apt as those of Mr. Kersley Holmes, whose Ballads of Field and 
Billet Snshrine, with humour and felicity, many of the experiences, 
grave and gay, of our new armies. 


• REVIEWS . 

The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Filial , Dubash to Joseph 
Francois Dupleix, Knight of the Order of St. Michael and Governor of 
Pondicherry. A Becord of matters Political, Historical, Social, and 
Personal from 1736 to 1761, translated from the Tamil, by order of the 
Government of Madras and edited by Sir J. Frederick Price, K.C.S.I., 
late of the Indian Civil Service, assisted by Eao Sahib K. Banga 
Achari, B.A., Superintendent of Madras Becord Office. Volume IIL 
Madras, Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 1914. 

This third instalment of Ananda Banga Pillai’s Diary is as interest- 
ing as its two predecessors. It covers the period from the 19th October, 
1746 to the 14th March, 1747. Students of Indian history will re- 
member that the surrender of Madras to the French on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1746, was followed by a quarrel between La Bourdonnais, the 
French admiral, and Dupleix. Dupleix considered that La Bourdonnais 
had given the English too easy terms and refused to recognise the 
conditions on which the surrender was made. While the quarrel was 
still going on La Bourdonnais was placed at a disadvantage by the 
inopportunely punctual appearance of the north-east monsoon. His 
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fleet was badly damaged by a great storm on the 15th October, and it 
is with the account of the damage done to the French fleet that this 
new volume of the Diary opens. 

The most important historical incident recorded in this volume is, 
as Sir Frederick Price mentions in his preface, the defeat at Mylapore 
of the army of the Nawab of the Carnatic under his son Mahfus Khan 
by the French led by Paradis, in November, 1746. Anwar-ud-din, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, had, according to Dupleis, authorized the 
French to capture Madras and to hoist the French flag there. Mahfus 
Khan, however, now ordered the French to restore Fort St. George to 
the English and proclaimed war against them. While engaged in 
attacking Madras he heard that Paradis with 230 Europeans and 700 
Sepoys was marching from Pondicherry to relieve Madras. He at 
once led out a large force of about 10,000 men to oppose* them, and 
posted his troops, which included artillery, on the north bank of the 
Adyar river a little south of San Thome. The mouth of the Adyar 
appears to have been at that time about 600 yards north of its present 
position. The battle seems to have been fought close to the mouth of 
the river. The small French force charged across, and without the 
loss of a man drove their opponents before them. The Nawab’s army 
fled in panic, and the French troops after plundering Mylapore entered 
Fort St. George in triumph. The importance of this battle consists in 
the fact' as Malleson has pointed out that it was the first occasion 14 on 
which the European trader assumed the position of a combatant, and, 
as such, administered to an Indian chieftain* of the class whose every 
word had hitherto been to him a law, a decided defeat/’ It further 
showed that a handful of troops trained in European military methods 
was more than a match for an undisciplined horde such as followed 
Mahfus Khan to the field. 

The volume closes with the account of the failure of the French to 
capture Fort St. David when the prize seemed to be within their grasp. 
The final assault was about to be ordered when a French sentry posted 
on the roof of a house saw seven ships carrying the English flag 
making for the anchorage. The French at once retreated to Pondi- 
cherry and Fort St. David remained in the possession of the British 
— another testimony to the importance of sea power. 

Eanga Pillai himself is as entertaining as ever, and his accounts 
of his interviews with Dupleix reveal as before both the weak and 
the strong points of that great man. The frankness with which the 
Dubash records the extraordinary doses of flattery he administered to 
the Governor is equalled only by the frankness with which he records 
the estimation in which he believed himself to be held throughout 
India. ' No less than sixteen pages are devoted to an imaginary 
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account of what he imagined the Nizam and other important people 
were saying about him. He feels convinced that his reputation will 
spread not only through India but throughout France and all Europe, 
and then he modestly concludes with the words : “ I do not write more, 
because it is not proper that I should do so about myself.’ * It need 
hardly be added that apart from its historical interest the diary throws 
a flood of light upon the manners and customs of Southern India in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

E. M. M. 


Paradise Lost Books I. and II. edited by J. C. Scrimgeour (Messrs. 
Macmillan &. Co. 2/6). A useful little book, carefully annotated, which 
should be of great help to Indian students. The most attractive 
feature of the volume is that the notes appear at the foot of the page 
instead of the end of the boob. The sooner this system is adopted 
for all annotated texts, the better it will be. 

The Winter's Tale edited by. H. B. Charlton (Messrs. Heath & Co.,. 
Boston)/ This volume forms one of the plays in the Heath's Shakespeare 
Series. The object of the series is to present the plays of Shakespeare, 
as poems, laying greater stress upon the aesthetic side than upon con-v 
siderations of scholarship and text. This is no bad thing in itself, but 
it limits the usefulness of the edition as a student’s edition. As a 
supplement to qther editions dealing more minutely with textual 
matters, we can heartily recommend it. Any series, under the general 
editorship of Professor Herford, is certain to fulfil its special purpose 
admirably. 

The All Time Tales Series (Messrs. Harrap & Co.) is an admirable 
selection of old legends meant for young readers. The tales are 
excellently told and well illustrated. All who care for the stories of 
old Bomance should welcome a series of this kind. The selection is a 
wide one, embracing already most of the countries of Northern and 
Western Europe. We are glad to notice that the legends of Scandi- 
navia and the great cycles of the Romances figure prominently in the 
series. It may well be possible to use these little books as an intro- 
duction to the study of this literature. 

The Poetry and Life Series . (Messrs. -Harrap & Co.) A very excellent 
and useful attempt is made in this series to use to the full the biogra- 
phical method in the study of literature. We are not prepared to 
accept without qualification the contention of the general preface to 
the series that this is the only way in which a young student can be 
profitably introduced to the study of literature, but it is in itself a good 
way, and when carried out with the care and thoroughness of this series, 
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an excellent one. Most poets are interesting mainly because of their 
poetry, and it is therefore a happy idea to weave into the account 
of their lives, as much of their poetry as possible. In the present 
series the volumes on Marlowe, Spenser, Gray, and Keats are good. 
We have also seen a volume of Elizabethan Lyrists which suffers from 
the inevitable omission of much which ought to have been included under 
that title, but for which no room could be found in such a book. 
Even in this case we cannot blame the volume for anything which is in 
it, but for what is not. We think, from the specimens we have seen, 
that these volumes will form an excellent aid to the study of a poet. 

A Practical Training in English, by H. A. Kellow, M.A. (Messrs. 
Harrap & Co.). If the execution of Mr. Kellow’ s plan had been in 
every thing as excellent as is the conception of it, we should have found 
at last the perfect text book of English. Perhaps he has failed to 
produce such a work because it is impossible. For ourselves, we are 
not convinced that the division of Poetry into Deflective poetry » 
Descriptive poetry, and Narrative poetry, serves any useful purpose, 
nor does it seem to be an exhaustive analysis. What is to happen in 
the numerous cases where a passage is both Descriptive and Deflective ? 
Again such a division is more useful for classifying parts of a poem, 
supposing that to be a useful occupation, than the whole of it. Gray’s 
Elegy is certainly reflective, but is it not also descriptive ? 

The Prosody of the hook, also, leaves very much to be desired. 
What sort of meaning has the term “ iambic pentameter ” as applied to 
the English heroic line ?. A “ metre ” is not a foot, nor does the iambic 
“metre”, in this sense, represent one foot, but two. A Latin pentameter 
was not an iambic verse at all. This objection is not pedantry, because 
the misuse of the term “metre’V involves a misunderstanding of its real 
meaning on the part of a student. 

Still we end, as we began, by saying that the plan of the book is 
excellent. It contains much good poetry, by way of selection, its aim 
is to concentrate attention on the gradual development of the language, 
and it strives to develop the powers of individual judgment in the 
student. 
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THE CASE METHOD IN AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS — 

PUBLISHED BY THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING . 

A Keview. 

By Paul Appaswami, m.a„ m.l. 

This bulletin purports to be an examination of the Langdell Method of 
Teaching Law, and is accordingly an invaluable contribution to legal 
pedagogics. Prior to 1850, aspirants to the legal profession had, both 
in England and America, to enter into articles with a practising lawyer 
or judge and read in his chambers : they were then initiated into the 
mysteries of conveyancing and special pleading, and gradually became 
familiar with the intricate mechanism of the law as it existed in those 
days. Law was studied as an art, not as a science. About the middle 
of last century, it came to be recognised as a scientific body of prin- 
ciples ; law schools and colleges were establishe, mainly in connexion 
with the leading universities ; and instruction in the theory of law was 
conveyed by means of lectures delivered by professors who were fre- 
quently not practitioners, and of text-books which grew out of the 
courses delivered. In the last quarter of last century Christopher 
Columbus Langdell, Professor of Law at Harvard, claimed to have 
discovered a new method of study, which has since been adopted 
by many of the leading law schools in America and which is said 
to have revolutionized legal instruction there. After a trial of the 
new. system for a period extending over thirty years, Dr. Bedlich of 
Vienna was invited by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to examine the institutions in which it is in vogue and give his 
verdict upon the value or otherwise of the system as a method of legal 
instruction. No one better qualified for the task in view could have 
been selected. As a Professor of Law at Vienna, and a member of the 
Austrian Parliament, he was familiar with the ways of law on the ‘.Con- 
tinent. He is known on both sides of the Atlantic as the author of two 
books — in English — on English Local Government and on the Proce- 
dure of the House of Commons and is apparently intimate with the 
principles of the Common Law which is in vogue both in England and 
America. He visited, at the expense of the Foundation, the leading law 
schools in the United States, read all the literature in existence on the 
subject and had the opportunity of discussing it with many leading 
people interested or concerned in it, and has now prepared, with German 
thoroughness, a bulletin, which looks at the method from all possible 
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points of view. He endorses in the main the claims made on behalf of 
the Langdell method that it is at once more scientific ‘and more prac- 
tical than the system it replaces. If law is a science the phenomena 
which it studies and classifies are to be found in the numerous decisions 
passed by the judges in reported cases. (Statute Law though volu- 
minous and forbidding enough to the observer from the outside, covers 
only a small portion of the subject.) The old method was for the 
teacher to browse at large among the cases, deduce from them the lead- 
ing principles of law which underlay the decisions, and present the 
results of his labours in the shape of clearly arranged lectures, with 
perhaps a case here and there by way of illustration. This method 
was easy for the student who had merely to accept the results of the 
research made for him by his professor and impress them on his 
memory. But as in science at the' present day the student is taken 
direct to nature or to the laboratory and then, with the aid of the 
scalpel and the microscope, induced to get a first hand acquaintance 
with the phenomena dealt with by any particular branch of science, the 
law student is to be presented with a number of reported decisions, 
from which he is to disentangle for himself the facts of each case, and 
then the points of law decided in the case, and thus build up as the 
result of his own research and effort a theory of the law, the 
professor merely guiding him in the choice of appropriate cases, 
and in the proper manner of reasoning his way through them. This, 
known as the Langdell Method, is merely the application of induction 
to the study of law : and though its advantages appear obvious enough 
at the present day, it had apparently to maintain a strenuous struggle 
with previously existing methods of instruction till now it is firmly 
established on the other side of the Atlantic and has proved its value 
by the production of great legal writers like Thayer and Ames, Bigelow 
and Wigmore. 

Dr. Bedlich is also prepared to admit its practical value, as the 
student who is instructed under the system is gradually and carefully 
trained to handle just the sort of material he would have to deal 
with as a practitioner and to develop© a legal way of thinking, and 
has to lose no time in forgetting his theory and picking up practice. 
Professor Bedlich also points out that the system is peculiarly suited 
to the genius of the Common Law, which, as distinguished from the con- 
tinental systems, is entirely built up out of decisions which profoundly 
modify if they do not swallow up the majority of ill-drafted modern 
statutes. At the end of the bulletin, he purports to make some 
suggestions for the improvement of the Langdell Method — which really 
amount to criticism of the leading defects of the system. Students who 
have to build up their knowledge of law by the study of individual cases 
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may lose their way in the wilderness of single instances, and may 
waste much valuable time in 4 getting acquainted with the terminology 
and fundamental principles of law. The professor suggests with a 
view to avoiding this inconvenience a propaedeutik or preliminary 
course which in a simple but scientific manner shall set forth the con- 
cepts and leading elements of the Common Law. In order that the 
student may not be confused by a multitude of contradictory or 
apparently contradictory decisions, or by the apparent want of relation- 
ship between different portions of the subject, he would supplement the 
study of cases by a final course which would amount to a general 
summing up and survey of the law. The Langdell method in its 
doctrinaire adherence to the case or inductive system is apt to neglect 
these obvious labour-saving appliances. He also recommends that with 
a view to obtaining the full benefit of this new method, the classes 
ought to be small as in German and Austrian seminars, so as to 
permit of full discussion between the teacher and the individual 
student ; and the teacher ought to specialise a good deal more than he 
does at present in America where apparently the same university 
professor may have to lecture on three or four entirely unconnected 
and independent branches of law. 

We would strongly recommend the bulletin to the attention of 
those engaged or interested in the teaching of law and draw their 
special attention to the additional aids like moots and law clubs, 
specialised law libraries, and law reviews edited by the students 
themselves, which in a place like Harvard supplement the formal work 
of the university and render the Langdell Method such a valuable means 
of instruction. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

Mr. Edward Heron- Allen who has done so much work on the 
Eoraminifera recently gave a discourse at the Boyal Institution on 
“ Beauty, Design and Purpose in the Eoraminifera,” a very good 
account of which is reported in the pages of Nature of 5th August. So 
far as is known the first reference to this group of the Protozoa is by 
the learned Clusius, who about 1550 A. D. tells the story of the origin 
of the Nummulites. 


In the early days of European history the Tartars once fled before 
the victorious advance of Ladislaus, King of Transylvania. Trusting to 
the apparently already established instincts of the Teutons, the Tartars 
scattered money as they retired, hoping thereby to delay the advance 
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of their pursuers, but King Ladislaus prayed that the coins might be 
turned into stone. Hence the Nummulites. Strabo says, however, that 
they are petrified beans left by the builders of the Pyramids, though the 
ancient Egyptians, so far as we know, never cultivated or ate beans. 
These Nummulites form the highest and most complex order of the 
Foraminifera. Nummulitic limestone traverses Europe, North Africa 
and Asia via the Himalayas to China, the broad band being several 
thousands of feet thick at several places. This deposit is Eocene. At 
the present day there is only a single living species in the tropics. 

POE many years this group (Foraminifera) has been the object of 
deep study by zoologists all over the world. Beyond the marvellous 
beauty of many of the forms, the group is very interesting because 
economically it is of the utmost importance, being the chief food-sup- 
ply of a large number of our food fishes. Again we have within the 
group the biggest known unicellular animals and several authorities 
hold that if ever the structure and nature of protoplasm is to be deters 
mined the solution lies here. 


The author of the paper finds from his studies that “ every living 
organism living an independent existence of its own is endowed with 
the measure of intelligence requisite to its individual needs.” That the 
Protozoa, our simplest forms of animal life, can act thus, will not be 
believed by many scientists, for we can find no sign of any system 
nervous or otherwise in them. Fabre definitely stated that the dig- 
ger wasps show no sign of any intelligence whatsoever. And digger 
wasps are far above the Protozoa in the scale of animal life. On the 
other hand P. H, Gosse, one of the keenest observers of marine life* 
said that the more he studied the lower animals, the more firmly was 
he persuaded of the existence in them of psychical faculties, such as 
consciousness, intelligence and choice, and that even in those forms in 
which as yet no nervous centres have been detected. 


WITH nothing but news of munitions on every hand, it is interesting 
to note that a century ago Nelson’s Victory had a broadside of 52 guns, 
which, when all fired together, would have thrown about 60 per cent, 
of the weight of the metal contained in one shot from the 15-inch gun 
of the modern Queen Elizabeth . The 15-inch guns are not, as is fre- 
quently supposed, the largest and heaviest guns yet used. About 1887 
the British navy had 'afloat 110-ton guns with a bore of 16*25 inch. 
These huge weapons were found to give a very low muzzle velocity 
because the 960 lbs. of powder used burnt slowly. With the advent of 
smokeless powder and explosives of far greater power than common 
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gunpowder, the guns were modified repeatedly until to-day the biggest 
gun we have is the 15-inch with a charge of only 400 lbs. of M. D. 
cordite against the 16*25 inch with its 960 lbs. of prism powder. The 
muzzle velocity has at the same time increased by 50 per cent. 


I, RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE . 

Contemporary Review. 

4 THE first place in the October number of the Contemporary Review is 

given to an article on *’ The General Situation in Russia ” by Colonel 
F. N. Maude. The article was written before the allies began their 
, offensive movement on the west front in the last week of September, 

and lacks therefore the special interest which attaches to more recent 
pronouncements on the military situation. It will be read with keen 
interest, however, by those who seek to follow the general progress of 
the war and to understand the -principles underlying the main move- 
ments of the belligerents. 

In the ultimate analysis, says Colonel Maude, all success in war, 
from the struggle of the greatest masses of armies down to the trial 
i duel to the death between desperate men in the trenches, turns at last 

upon the relative will-power of the adversaries, which itself is domin- 
ated and controlled by the physical conditions of the body and the brain, 
the brain playing the larger part in the decision. Uncertainty of 
purpose in the conscious thinking of the directing organ is therefore 
the surest indication of coming defeat. Applying this test Colonel 
Maude says it is growing increasingly clear that ever since the fighting 
at Mons the German Staff has been steadily deteriorating in the direction 
and control of the forces committed to its charge. The events now 
(September) maturing in Russia furnish the final proof of this con- 
tention. 

Long before the war began the German Staff knew that the 
French would stake their military success and their very existence on 
the military methods which they had deduced from the practice 
of Napoleon, but they did not believe that there were in Europe 
any short-service conscript armies trained and led by peace-time 
Generals and Staff who could endure locally the punishment which 
the Napoleonic system entailed on those fractions of the whole de- 
tailed to purchase by their resistance or attack the time necessary to 
•execute the manoeuvres that would win a decisive battle. They 
claimed that their own system, based on the theory of Clausewitz and 
the practice of Moltke, was better suited for the material at their 
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own disposal or available to their enemies. The events of August of 
last year, says Colonel Maude, show how very nearly the two systems 
were balanced. The situation was saved by the tactical superiority of 
the French artillery and the extraordinary tenacity and discipline dis- 
played by the British Expeditionary Force at Mens. These gave 
General Joffre the time necessary to carry out the concentration of 
the 6th Army round Paris, and since then the tenacity required for 
the achievement of special tasks has never been lacking in the troops of 
the Allies* The same tenacity has also been displayed by the Eussian 
troops, whose leaders have also worked on the Napoleonic method. 
The German leaders, on the other hand, have been consistently 
disappointed by results. Though their men have fought far better than 
they were expected to fight, they have always just fallen short of the 
decisive achievement. By the end of December last, says Colonel 
Maude, every intelligent Staff Officer in Europe knew that the German 
method had failed and that the Allies would have at their disposal the 
time necessary to mature their resources. 

On the west the only thing possible for the Allies was to meet the 
pressure of the Germans by passive endurance until such time as an 
ample supply of heavy artillery and munitions should be available. On 
the east topographical and climatic conditions gave greater scope for 
action, and aided by the attack on Gallipoli, the Eussians obtained 
such successes in Galicia and the Carpathians that Vienna and Buda 
Pesth became greatly alarmed and Germany had to come hurriedly to 
the assistance of Austria-Hungary. As their infantry had been proved 
to be unequal to the task of carrying entrenchments without more 
support than their ‘field artillery could supply they had to furnish 
their new armies with a crushing superiority of siege guns of the heavi- 
est type. This very much reduced their mobility, and the Grand 
Duke took the necessary steps to meet the new methods of attack. 
He determined on the great series of retreats, which while they involved 
enormous sacrifices enabled him to keep his time intact. At one time 
the Germans must have trembled for the safety of Mackensen’s armies, 
but the destruction of the Ochta Arsenal prevented the Grand Duke 
from risking a decisive battle. In this connexion Colonel Maude 
remarks that even if the Grand Duke had not been hampered for 
want of ammunition the Wiser policy would have been not to risk a 
decisive engagement but to draw the enemy further away from his 
railways. 

In view of the tremendous amount of destruction of railways, 
roads, and bridges which the Eussians were able to effect in the 
course of retreat and of the success of the Eussians against Austria 
at the south end of the line, Colonel Maude at the time of writing 
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was of opinion that Russia for two months at least would have 
little to fear except cavalry raids, with which she would be quite able 
to deal, and that Germany would not be able to detach any consider- 
able number of men from the east for service on the west. On the 
French front he said, the Allies held and had for some time held the 
military key to the whole situation, and if they had not used it, it was 
only because, politically, it was not expedient that the Germans should 
be beaten by military operations only. By this he meant that if a 
peace were forced on Germany by a purely military victory she would 
at once prepare for revenge by every means that falsehood and a low 
standard of the ethical sense could suggest, but if by both economic 
and military pressure what remains of German manhood could be 
awakened to the appalling deceptions of which it has been the victim, 
Germany w 7 ould begin to reform herself and that very drastically, 
though without such a social upheaval as that which accompanied the 
French revolution. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his article Colonel Maude forecasts 
the probable future of Germany on the supposition that the reform 
referred to is effected, but we need not enter into details on this point. 

Mr. Theodore C. Taylor deals with the very important question of 
the restriction of output which has been so much before the public since 
the need for munitions of war arose. Of late, he says, public writers 
and speakers have laid great stress on the need for restricting the con- 
sumption of commodities. There is another need, which politicians 
in particular have said too little about or handled too gingerly. This is 
the need for increased production. Remarking that the various kinds 
of restriction of production can be grouped under two heads, viz,, 
those not of set purpose and those of set purpose, Mr. Taylor gives illus- 
trations of various forms of restriction of production which are not of 
set purpose and then proceeds to deal with artificial forms of restric- 
tion of production and with the pernicious theory that the workers 
are helped by restricting production. He points out how from an 
economic point of view the interest of the whole community is 
that there should be more and not less of every useful thing, that 
abundance, not scarcity, cheapness, not dearness, is the interest of all, 
and of the poorest most of all. The best trade unionists, he says, 
know this, but among producers the idea seems to be very widely pre- 
valent that by producing less wealth themselves they get* more of what 
other people produce. It is maintained by some that private ownership 
of capital is responsible for this and advocates of collectivist ownership 
often assume that State ownership would banish antagonism between 
employer and employee. Mr. Taylor points out the fallaciousness of 
this view. Collectivism by itself, he says, does not uproot selfishness. 
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There are only two ways of ending industrial discord* These are the 
growth and spread of the altruistic spirit and the unification of the 
interests of employer and employed. Fortunately there are business 
methods combining both these principles. Methods based on the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership have been at work for 
some considerable time and with good results. Both these methods 
tend to greater production and toward the general welfare. Mr. Taylor 
is surprised that in the difficulties which have beset the Government in 
the production of things necessary for the national welfare no one 
should have proposed that workers in businesses under Government 
control should have some share in the profits. 

Mr. B. S. Eowntree contributes an article entitled 4 Home Problems 
after the War ’• It is imperative, he says, that the nation should con- 
sider in advance some of the social and industrial problems which will 
confront it as soon as peace is signed. One of the most striking of the 
many lessons which the war has taught us is the tremendous material 
advantage which Germany has gained not only from the extraordinary 
thoroughness with which she prepared for war but also from the ability 
which she has shown for many years past in developing the full indus- 
trial resources of the State. With regard to British industry after the 
war, Mr. Eowntree predicts that it will pass through three stages. 
First there will be a period of very serious dislocation of trade, lasting 
for several months and causing much unemployment. This will be 
followed by a period, lasting for a year or more, of feverish trade acti- 
vity, and this again by a long period of severe trade depression ! Mr. 
Eowntree gives briefly the grounds on which he bases this forecast, and 
then proceeds to deal with the problems which will be caused by the 
dislocation of trade in the first of the three periods and by the depres- 
sion of trade in the third. The first essential, he says, is 'that the 
Government should at once form an exceedingly strong committee with 
instructions to prepare a comprehensive scheme for dealing with these 
problems as they arise. Among the questions that such a body might 
consider he mentions the provision of working class houses, the afforest- 
ation and reclamation of waste land, the making of new roads, the clear- 
ance of slums, and the preparation, by local bodies, of plans and 
specifications of w T ork that needs to be done but is being kept back on 
account of the war. In the past, when a crisis has come, causing a large 
amount of unemployment the plea for omission to take preventive mea- 
sures has been that the crisis could not be foreseen. This plea will not 
avail now. The crisis can be foreseen and its magnitude gauged. The 
depression of the third of the periods mentioned above must come 
because the world will be poorer not only to the extent of the wealth it 
has flung away but to the extent of the wealth it has failed to produce. 
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The task to be undertaken after the war will be the creation in the least 
possible time of the largest amount of fresh capital and wealth. Among 
the various ways of doing this Mr. Bowntree mentions increased pro- 
duction from the land, the more efficient organisation of industry, and 
a remodelling of the system of elementary education. More labour 
must be found, he says, for agriculture and more money for education. 

Besides devoting itself to the creation of wealth in conclusion, the 
, nation must curtail its expenditure in various directions. It must 
reduce its drink bill, take drastic measures against gambling, and recon- 
cile itself to a lessened indulgence in various luxuries which it has 
hitherto enjoyed to the full. And it must make a strenuous endeavour 
to come to some arrangement with other nations whereby a progressive 
reduction of armaments may be effected. 

Indian readers will turn with special interest to an article by 
Mr. Yusuf Ali on 4 India’s Services in the War In this they will find 
a straightforward review of the more important facts relating to the 
part which this country has played in the defence of the Empire. 

Professor Holland Bose contributes an article on 4 The Imitation 
of Napoleon I. by the Germans. 5 He shows how in its essential features 
the conflict between the British people and Napoleon was similar to 
that which they are now waging with the Central Powers and Turkey, 
and how much the German staff is indebted to Napoleon in their 
conduct of the war. In one respect, he says, viz., in the preparation 
for a prolonged * defence of positions won, they have improved upon 
Napoleon, but in some other respects, notably in their treatment of 
prisoners and conquered peoples they compare badly with him. 

Professor Parker gives an account of * Biga and its Surroundings’; 
Principal Forsyth writes on 4 History and Judgment 5 ; Mr. J. H. Harley 
on 4 The Besurrection of Poland 5 ; and Mr. B. 0. Hawkin on 4 Germany 
and South Africa \ The other articles are 4 Neutrals and Belgian 
Neutrality 5 ; by M. Ch. de Nisscher ; 4 Women Doctors 5 ; by Dr. 
M. Lipinuka and Lady Moir Mackenzie ; ‘ The Writings of William 
de Morgan *; by Mrs. Strange Gretton ; and * Witches of Endor ’; by 
Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency. There are the usual reviews of books. 

Nineteenth Centtjey. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Francis Piggott discusses the anomalous 
state of English law as to nationality and naturalisation. The French 
law on the other hand, is perfectly plain. By the common law, 
Englishmen were those and those only who were born in England. 
This gave rise to difficulties even by Edward Ill’s time when a law 
allowed the children born abroad of English parents to inherit. Under 
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George II such were given British nationality ; and 'under George III 
this was granted to their children. A law passed last year now gives 
British nationality to all bom of a British father. 

But the difficulty continues of double nationality. France, for 
instance, makes those French who are born of French parents, i. e. t the 
jus sanguinis : while those are also French born in France of parents 
who are unknown or whose nationality is unknown, an application of 
the jus soli . But in England the jus soli is followed with some modi- 
fications from the jus sanguinis. A person by accident a British 
subject can cast off his allegiance by a declaration of alienage on 
attaining his majority. On the other hand, a German subject may 
lose his nationality by residence in England without acquiring the 
rights of a British subject. 

Sir Francis argues that in general change of nationality should 
require the consent of the country whose allegiance is cast off ; and 
that it is important that the Secretary of State should have power to 
cancel certificates of naturalisation. The new act gives power to do 
this in the case of new certificates ; whether he can cancel certificates 
under the act of 1870 is very doubtful. 

Mr. Jennings writes on the Budget. It was necessary to curtail 
imports, in order to make the exchanges more satisfactory. Our exports 
have been checked by the diversion of the factories and the shipping 
to military purposes ; and, according to Sir A. Mond, by unnecessary 
and foolish restrictions by Government departments, and delay in 
supplying licences. 

The budget raised the income-tax 10 per cent. ; the taxes on tea, 
sugar, cocoa and tobacco are ‘increased and the duties on motor-spirit 
and patent medicines. On motor-cars, motor-cycles, cinema films, 
clocks and watches, musical instruments, plate glass, and hats SSi per 
cent, import duty is levied. Various postal charges have been raised. 
It will be seen that all classes are affected. The limit of exemption 
has been lowered from £160 to £130, and the abatement is £120 to 
start with instead of £160. 

As farmers can scarcely be expected to keep detailed books their 
income has hitherto been taken at one-third of the rent they pay. 
This was below the mark in any case, but as they are flourishing now 
it seems fair to take the whole rent as their income. But as a matter 
of policy every encouragement should be given to the farmers to produce 
more, and in particular to grow more wheat. 

Then a business whose profits since the war began have increased 
more than £100 has to pay half the gross excess. This is expected to 
yield £30,000,000 ; and this after various allowances are made to 
make the tax fairer. 
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Professor J. H. Morgan continues his sketches of the War. They 
are not so far behind, “ The First Hundred Thousand” as one might 
expect considering the position of their authors. He explains, for 
instance, that the soldier is much more liable to get bored in billets 
than in the trenches. The remedy for staleness is “ a good stiff route 
march. It has never been known to fail, ” A French soldier, asked 
whether he could sleep in the trenches amid the din of the guns, said 
he could, but his neighbour’s snoring was most annoying. The account 
of this billet at General Head Quarters is interesting. One chapter 
gives a clue to his skill. He had as a student investigated the doings 
of robber chiefs in the same country. “ To compare the variae lectiones 
of two manuscripts concerning a fourteenth-century skirmish is good, 
it has all the excitement of the chase ; but to be collating the field- 
notebook of a living Hun with the dossier of a contemporary Justice de 
Paix, this is better.” 

He closes with an account of the mined and abandoned town of 
Senlis. A caretaker was the only inhabitant they found. On the 
evening qf September 2, during the advance, the German soldiers, their 
work of destruction done, were very merry and sang lustily; the 
concierge mournfully hummed the tune, a tune he had never heard 
before, but which he would remember all his life. It was Luther’s 
hymn ; “ A safe stronghold our God is still.” 

Miss Sellers tells how some of the normally industrious Belgians 
have been spoiled by months of loafing, and are n'ow most unwilling to 
work. Even allowing a little for the exaggeration of accent one expects 
in Miss Seller’s work, it is manifest that in some districts at least our 
hospitality has been cruel. 

Two articles deal with the Vatican and the War ; one defending 
the Pope, the other mainly defending the loose federation of the 
Eastern Church as superior to the autocracy or rather centralisation of 
the Papacy. The first is somewhat ineffective. “ The Pope stands in 
an extra-national position ” is the tone of the article, and while that 
may be accepted as a statement of present-day fact, it is scarcely 
consonant with the ancient claims of Pome. 

Mr. J. A. E. Harriot in ‘ The Concert of Europe — a Plain Moral 
for Tg-day ’ describes international affairs after Waterloo. Shortly 
after the Hundred Days were over, Tsar Alexander announced the 
formation of the Holy Alliance. He was soft and impressionable, 
disposed to mysticism and an idealist, and had lately come under the 
influence of strong evangelical teaching. With Frederick William III 
of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria he declared that they took for 
their sole guide the precepts of that holy religion, — the precepts of 
Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, — which, far from being appli- 
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cable only to private concerns must have an immediate influence upon 
the counsels of Princes and guide all their steps. “ Conformably to 
the words of the Holy Scriptures the three monarchs will remain united 
by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity.” 

Contemporary statesmen smiled, and historians have condemned 
for Metternich captured the mind of Alexander, and the Alliance serv- 
ed mainly to put down popular movements over half Europe. 

The idea w r as not new ; it was embodied in the conception of the 
Holy Boman Empire, especially as depicted in Dante’s Lc Monarchia. 
In the middle ages there were few great international wars ; there was 
continual feud between noble and noble, between town and town, 
between district and district. It is a curious golden age for the paci- 
ficist (Mr. Lowes Dickinson) to select. 

Henry TV. of Prance’s Great Design of a common council to arbi- 
trate in international disputes brought the problem forward once more ; 
the Abbe de St. Pierre under Louis XIV introduced it into political 
literature. He proposed to establish a Confederation of Europe, based 
on a perpetual and irrevocable alliance. Each sovereign was to send 
representatives to a Congress which w T as to legislate for the States ; the 
Pow T ers were to contract to take common action against an offending 
State. Kant in 1795 published an essay on Perpetual Peace. Peace, 
he said, is not natural but has to be established ; two articles are 
necessary. The constitution of each state must be ‘ republican \ i.e, 
representative. The law of nations must be founded on a federation 
of free States. Kant did not believe in universal empire but in the 
balance of power. 

Alexander had already in 1804 sent an envoy to England whose 
written instructions contained the proposal of a league “ of which the 
stipulations would form a new code of the law of nations, which 
would become the immutable rule of the cabinets, while those who 
infringe it would risk bringing upon themselves the forces of the new 
union.” 

The concert of Europe lasted from 1815 to 1822. An attempt 
was. made to control international relations by periodical congresses, of 
which the first was held in 1818 at Aix-la-Chapelle. England, repre- 
sented by Castlereagh and Wellington predominated, and secured the 
entry of France. Castlereagh saw that Metternich wished to employ 
the concert for repression, and would not agree except in the case of 
France. In 1820 a congress met at Troppau ; the Tsar was now com- 
pletely in the power of Metternich and the determined opponent of 
progressive movements. Castlereagh was present but refused to take 
any formal part. The Conference adjourned to Laibach, where it re- 
established in Naples the oppressive rule of Ferdinand. In 1822 Cann- 
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ing succeeded Castlereagh, and at Verona Wellington as England’s 
representative broke up the alliance by a refusal to interfere in Spain. 

The moral which Mr. Marriott draws, for the benefit of the Union 
of Democratic Control is this ; Cardinal Fleury remarked of the Abba’s 
de St. Piere’s proposal, “ Admirable ; save for one omission ; I find no 
provision for sending missionaries to convert the heart of princess ” ; 

4 No project however ingenious has any chance of success which does 
not provide for missionaries who will secure a change of heart among 
the sovereign peoples with whom the issue now rests.” 

“ Eobtnightly Beview.” 

It is a relief to turn from articles that bear upon the more serious 
aspects of the war to find humour, pathos and wonderfully true if 
crude criticism in the letters from the soldier in the trenches, 
Mr. James Milne has apparently made it his business to acquaint him- 
self with the mind of the common soldier and he shows him in a good 
light when he speaks of “ The Soldier in His Letters.” He is thinking 
of the old times as distinct from Kitchener’s Army. Of course much 
allowance must be made for exaggeration and the desire to create a 
dramatic effect. 

He is particularly sensitive about his appearance. “ We try 
desperately hard to keep clean. A few minutes halt near any water 
finds all the troops with towels and soap scrambling for a wash. 
What a scurry when the order is given to fall in ! ” “I have not,” says 
another, “ had a chance of a wash for a week. The last wash I had 
was after twenty-four chaps had washed in the same bucket.” 

Food too is important. A hussar laments “ We had two chickens 
ready for the stew-pot when the Germans opened fire with their big 
guns. You should have seen us scatter, and we had to leave our 
dinner which was very sad.” Jam is essential to the British soldier 
and he is very annoyed if in the rough and tumble the pot gets 
smashed and the whole kit gets “ muckered up.” To get your uni- 
form “ muckered up ” would be the last word in misfortunes. One 
of the Grenadier Guards whose attention to personal appearance was 
somewhat abnormal was noticed one day to be in a fluster. “ Are you 
hit 1 ” he was asked ; “ no,” he said. “ What is it then ?” “ This 
infernal tie is not straight,” he replied and he proceeded to adjust it, 
still under fire. But this was nothing to the annoyance of the Tommy 
who had a flesh wound that destroyed a tattooed butterfly of which he 
had been very proud. 

He is a humanitarian. Speaking of his horse one says “ Dolly 
goes very: well. She does not always get corn so she is a bit thin. I 
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pinch the smallest thing for her, if it be only a muddy crust.” Another 
groans “ They have shot my greatest friend from under me, my horse 
Minnie, the most faithful animal in the world. God forgives them for 
I never will.” 

Humour of course is a common element in the character of 
the soldier. A reservist sergeant who had been a ticket collector 
•was in ‘charge of a platoon which made some German prisoners ; the 
method of calling them to surrender that leaped from bis lips was 
“ Tickets please.” Examples might be multiplied. 

He meets death like a hero. “ John Buskin’s heart would have 
stirred for the Lancashire Fusilier who, with the ghastly wounds in his 
breast was calmly reading “ The Crown of Wild Olive.” A man of 
adventurous spirit had had several “ near shaves ” and at last was shot 
clean through the body. His comrades ran to him, raised him and 
wanted him to go back, but he answered “ No, let me be ; the beggars 
have done me in this time. Get these chaps- away, because they will 
be good for something again,” he added about two other wounded men ; 
“as for me, hoist me, quick give me my rifle, and I’ll give them 
Bosches another round.” So he did, and so he died and a more heroic 
death it would be hard to find “ Be brave and die like a man,” said 
one fellow to another ; “ our time has come.” They shook hands and 
they died like men. And a better test than he applies both to himself 
and others could not be found. 

• Are they good sportsmen, meaning do they always play the game ? 
His tenderness of heart is always evident. His chivalry to women 
and his love for children add refinement to his rugged bearing towards 
other things. 

William Greswell writing about “ Our Colonies and the War” 
certainly does not disguise his feelings towards Germany. In language 
almost lurid he heaps invective upon them not simply because of the 
present European happenings but because of their behaviour in the 
colonies. The thought of it all — of a cabinet minister recalling his 
great indebtedness to German learning and the continued applause and 
adulation heaped upon her teachers and universities — makes him long 
for the practical colonial way of handling things. He deprecates the 
mother country’s gentle dealing in the question of Free Trade and 
Preference and considers that after the war a much more enlightened 
reading of the claims of the colonies for Protection will be necessary. 

Mr. John B, C. Kershaw deals with the “ Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Aspects of the War” and reviews some of the recent developments 
under the following heads : — 

1. The development of the^petrol-motor and its application to land- 
transport and aviation work. 
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2. The discovery and use of smokeless powders and of high 

explosives. 

3. The application of inflammable liquids and poisonous gases to 

trench-warfare and the possible means of defence against ’ 

these latest German methods of attack. 

4. The legal and moral aspects of some of the more recent develop- 

ments of land -warfare. 

Unfortunately the spirit of invention as described here has but 
added cruelty to the already cruel sport of war, but the writer we are 
glad to note promises a future article showing how invention has been 
turned to the amelioration of the ghastly results of war. 

The appearance of Mr. Clement Shorter’s George Borrow and His 
Circle , with several other books on the same subject, has suggested Mr. 
August! Ealli’s very interesting article on George Borrow. Borrow is, 
all well agree, one of the most fascinating characters in the English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Bom at East Dereham in 
Norfolk two years before Trafalgar, his boyhood saw the last phase of 
the Napoleonic struggle. Borrow himself was intimately concerned 
with the great war, for his father Thomas Borrow was a captain in the 
Militia, and his duties were those of a recruiting oflicer, which obliged 
him to travel up and down England and Scotland. These itineraries 
doubtless gave young Borrow that taste for wandering which made 
him what he was. 

Early in his career, Borrow’ s family removed to Edinburgh where 
he received the elements of education at the High School. Later on, 
we -find him at Norwich Grammar School. But Borrow’s indiscrimi- 
nate mass of information was not the result of a 1 sound Public School 
education/ but rather the outcome of Bohemian excursions into the 
high-ways and by-ways of knowledge. On leaving school, he was 
articled to a solicitor, but law failed to attract him, and the time which 
ought to have been devoted to Blackstone and other legal luminaries 
was spent on the study of languages and on an even more seductive 
branch of knowledge, “ the noble art of self-defence.” In both he 
seems to have made good progress ; at all events his friend William 
Taylor of Norwich credits him with a knowledge of twelve languages — 
English, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Danish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian and French — while his books testify to his know 7 - 
ledge, and interest in sparring. 

The specialist may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that 
Sorrow’s knowledge of philology has been sadly exaggerated. His 
knowledge of Romany has been shown to have been very deficient, and 
his philology in general shows that he had little or no knowledge of 
the principles governing the scientific study of comparative linguistics. 

„ 783—35 
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For this he can scarcely be blamed, his methods were those of his own 
day ; and men who had a much better .chance than Borrow, of learning 
the correct method showed themselves equally at a loss in the ques- 
tion of etymologising. This point need hardly have been laboured, 
were it not that tiros still tend to regard George Borrow as a philologist. 
His claim to recognition, however, rests on a quite different basis. 

In 1824, Borrow went to London in the hope of being able to 
support himself b> literature. He applied to Sir Bichard Philips, 
who scarcely gave him that encouragement which the youthful Borrow 
felt he had a right to expect. In revenge Borrow pilloried Philips in 
Lavengro , Philips really seems to have treated Borrow quite well, but 
Borrow though scarcely to be reckoned in the company of the bards 
had more than a fair share of that irritability of temperament classi- 
cally associated with the immortals. 

Bor row’s literary adventure in London proved a failure, and 
finally he saw himself compelled to take to the road on a fine May after- 
noon, not altogether destitute, for a wind-fall had put twenty pounds 
into his pocket'. With this to increase his faith and diminish his wants, 
he sallied forth on the broad highway, where he was destined to meet 
all sorts of interesting people who live for us in his books, from a strol- 
ling tinker blackguard like Jack Slingsby — ‘the Flaming Tinman’ — 
to the incomparable Isopel Berners. Borrow’s experiences in these 
wanderings form the subject of Lavengro and Romany Rye . 

In 1833, a new period in Borrow’s life begins ; in this year he was 
appointed agent to the British and Foreign Bible Society, in which 
capacity he visited Bussia, Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. In 1840, 
instead of Isopel Berners, he married the well-dowered widow of a 
naval officer, whose jointure enabled him to settle down in Norfolk as 
a country squire, and turn his attention to literary work. Here he 
produced the series of books w T hich was to make him famous — The 
Gipsies in Spain (1841), The Bible in Spain (1843.), Lavengro (1851), 
Romany Rye (1857) and Wild Wales (1862). In 1881 he died in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

We have only been able to give a brief sketch of Borrow’s life but 
the rest of the acts of George Henry Borrow and all that he did — are 
they not written in Dr, Knapp’s Life of Borrow and Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s George Borrow and Ilis Circle, to which we direct our readers. 

Mr. Balli has something to say on the description of Borrow as 
£ a cross between Carlyle and Sir Bichard Burton, with a touch of the 
Brontes.* It is not, he says, easy to trace any resemblance to the 
last, save that he had something of the Celtic melancholy. Nor has 
the simplicity of Borrow’s style much in common with Carlyle’s, though 
it must be confessed that he shares with Carlyle the possession of a 
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splenetic temperament. On the other hand, the lives of Burton and 
Borrow have much in common. “ In both, a desultory education 
fostered a love of wandering for which enormous physical strength and 
indomitable courage fitted them. Burton loved to disguise himself, 
Borrow to affect mystery and to assume that he knew all and was 
known of none.” 

Borrow's mind was poetical ; in him the intellectual was subordin- 
ated to the emotional. “ To think, with Borrow, was an infallible 
sign of disease ; his metaphysical questionings display a mind moving 
in a circle.” 

Defoe and Borrow have been described by Wat ts-D unton as 
masters of “ the psychological kind of autobiographical fiction,” and 
Borrow recognised Defoe as his master. But there are differences ; 
Borrow has not the knack of ‘humanising the adventures of his heroes ; 
or of making it appear that they worked a great life lesson for the man 
who experienced them.’ 

Mr. Balli has many suggestive remarks on the alleged sympathy 
of Borrow for “ blackguard specimens of humanity,” on Borrow’ s 
affinity in some respects with Herodotus, on his fusion of fact and 
imagination, on his application of the principle that ‘ circumstances 
are destiny,’ on the unnatural calm that broods over Sorrow's writings 
and lastly on the rhythm and flexibility of his style. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The affiliation of the Women’s Christian College, which was recom- 
mended at the last meeting of the Senate of the Madras University, 
will naturally create a desire in former students to know more about 
an institution whose ultimate aims and aspirations on behalf of the 
people of Southern India are not different from those of this College. 
Miss MacDougall, the Principal of the new College, gives the following 
account in the Madras Diocesan Magazine : — 

The Women’s Christian College, Madras, which began work in 
July, 1915, is the outcome of several years of discussion and preparation 
by. members of nearly all the missionary societies of South India. The 
largely increasing throng of women students anxious to read for 
the degrees of the Madras University consists chiefly of pupils of 
Mission High Schools, and it seemed to those who had brought 
them so far forward in their studies both that university education 
should be brought within their reach, and that it should be given under 
Christian influence. More than one men’s college had generously 
opened its classes to matriculated women, but it was strongly felt 
by those who knew the women students best that mere silent and 
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unparticipating attendance in a large class of men constituted by no 
means a satisfactory university training for them. Nearly all that 
we in England consider valuable in university life was impossible to 
them under such conditions. 

The necessity of Christian influence and teaching was even more 
apparent than the desirability of a separate college for women. The 
years of university studies normally fall in the critical period of the 
personal religious development, when the young man or woman is 
facing the social and spiritual problems of life, and when, as a rule, he 
adopts the point of view which will be his for many years, if not for 
all his life. If at this period of eager intellectual interest and manifold 
activity, religion is avowedly ignored as forming no part of his necessary 
training, and as a matter of no interest to his instructors, it is very 
natural that it should seem to be one of the ‘ childish things’ put away 
when maturity is reached. It is most important both that those who 
have faith should at this time lay a firm grasp on the intellectual 
principles which underlie the doctrines which they have perhaps blindly 
adopted, and that those who have not yet attained to a personal religious 
life should be shown, as John Bunyan says, ‘ the want and worth of 
Christ.’ In the case of women there is still more urgent need. As 
the intellectual strain is greater to them than to men and as their time 
is more fully occupied, religion is in still greater danger of sinking below 
the horizon. Help lies not alone in definite Bible teaching, valuable as 
this is, but also in the general attitude towards religion of each teacher, 
and in her power to show in her lectures the vital connexion between 
‘ godliness and sound learning.’ 

Moreover, it was hoped that by means of this College a class of 
women might be trained able to move alongside with men in all the 
many efforts which are now being made for the moral and social 
betterment of India. There is much social service that cannot be 
done at all except by women, and for which, in especial, women are 
needed who possess the balanced judgment, the wide sympathies, the 
power of perseverance and the alertness of intellect which it is the 
work of university studies to produce. Few greater misfortunes 
could befall a country than a deep gulf between the intellectual level of 
women and of men, and to this India with its hundreds of thousands 
of highly educated men and its handful of struggling discouraged women 
students seemed doomed. 

The missionary societies of South India therefore decided to 
unite for the purpose of founding a thoroughly equipped Women’s 
College where the teachers should be university women from Great 
Britain and America, living in close contact with their students and 
regarding their work from a distinctly religious standpoint. No indi- 
vidual society could furnish funds for such a college ; for even in 
England, where college fees are very high, no institution of university 
rank is wholly self-supporting, and in India the amount paid by the 
students in fees is almost negligible compared with the cost of main- 
taining a fully equipped college. But in addition to this practical 
consideration, there was a strong desire among the societies to combine 
for many common ends and by closer intercourse to arrive at a clearer 
Understanding of each other s principles and ideals. About three years 
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were spent in fruitful discussion, and in 1914 the College began to 
take shape. At that time ten societies pledged themselves to regular 
financial support and two others have joined since. 

The College opened at the beginning of the present academic 
year and can now look back to three months of work. We are 
established in a house let to us for three years, ‘ Hyde Park 1 in the 
Poonamallee High Eoad, a large bungalow surrounded by a most 
beautiful compound which claims to possess the finest banyan tree 
in Madras. Twenty-five of the forty students and the five full-time 
professors live together in this building which also contains the 
lecture rooms and library. Such an arrangement is possible only 
by the strictest economy of space ; and we all look forward to 
building some day a real college of our own which shall make 
many things practicable which now are impossible for lack of room. 

The students are gathered from all parts of South India and 
represent many branches of the Christian Church, besides including 
six Hindus. They have all matriculated in the University of Madras 
and are working towards the B.A. degree. One student intends to 
take that examination next year and ten others in 1917, so that it will 
nob be very long, we hope, before. the College begins to send into the 
world ‘ persons duly qualified to serve God in Church and State,’ and 
so to repay, in some degree, the efforts and sacrifices made by the 
missionary societies on its behalf. 

The subjects studied are those prescribed by the University : 
English, several vernaculars and other languages, History, Ancient 
and Modern, Logic, Mathematics and Botany. In time we hope 
to make adequate provision for the teaching of some other branches 
of science, but that is impossible for the present, and the three 
students who have chosen those subjects attend classes in Physics 
and Chemistry at Wesley College. In addition to the subjects required 
by the University,, Scripture teaching is given to all students three 
times a week, twice to the whole college together, and once to smaller 
groups divided according to church affinities. The Hindu students 
are taught apart and show a great interest in their weekly lesson. 
Also the whole college meets for morning prayers and all the students 
in residence for evening prayers. Once a week a service of intercession 
is held on behalf of our soldiers and sailors and this is attended by 
nearly all the students. 

The students have taken kindly to community life, unfamiliar as 
the idea has been to Indian women of the past, and they take very 
great interest in the various clubs and societies which they have 
organized. As three vernaculars are current in the College, English is 
necessarily the medium of all public intercourse ; but neither this 
difficulty nor very considerable differences in wealth and background, 
has hindered the growth of a true collegiate spirit of mutual friendliness 
and loyalty. The students work only too hard and it is difficult to 
convince them that a limited number of hours of concentrated study 
produce a better result than many hours of languid poring over a book 
and that exercise is as necessary as industry. But there is much 
merriment and cheerfulness in the College and the experiment of 
allowing a very high degree of freedom has so far answered very well. 
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Of course, the testing time of the College is far hence, but we trust 
that we are not mistaken in looking back with encouragement on our 
first term and in looking with hope on to the future. 

How very alive our students are to controversies exciting the 
minds of their elders is testified to by the subjects which they choose 
for debate in their college societies. The rules laid down by them- 
selves for the conduct of these societies prohibit the discussion of 
questions of a directly political or religious character, but the members 
are not prevented from discussing principles which underlie present 
day controversies from the vantage-ground of students who do not feel 
called upon immediately to take up a definite attitude towards them. 
Echoes of the movement for a separate province and a separate 
University for the Andhras or the Telugu-speaking people of the 
Northern Circars have reached the ears of our students : accordingly 
at the joint debate of the Associated Societies of the College held on 
the 27th October, they discussed the question whether language 
was a sound principle of division for administrative purposes. The 
leader of the debate contended that it was, and based his arguments 
upon the necessity for a clear mark of division between province and 
province and the opportunity which would be given for the development 
of the vernaculars and mentioned the political divisions of Europe as a 
case in point. He also referred to recent experiments in constituting 
Indian provinces and districts on the principle of linguistic unity, — a 
policy which harmonised with the ideal of a federated India. His 
opponents emphasised the need of a common language as a bond of 
nationality and uttered a warning against stereotyping and multiplying 
differences, and pointed out that owing to the intermixture of peoples 
speaking different languages it was not possible to constitute language 
areas which even in cases where they existed did not coincide with 
geographical divisions. 

Mr. C. Eamalinga Beddi who presided complimented the young 
speakers on the skill and force with which they presented their argu- 
ments, and said that he was not sure that a reconstitution of provinces 
on the linguistic basis would stand in the way of the realization of 
national unity. It might foster a kind of local patriotism which need 
not be antagonistic but might be contributory to a larger patriotism. 
It might lead to an intensive development along national lines, in the 
broadest sense of the w T ord. — 

The presence in Madras of Mr. C. Eamalinga Eeddi (who by the bye 
has become a hero among our students) was also utilised by the College 
Brotherhood for stimulating interest in the social problems which it is 
the aim of the Brotherhood to induce the students to tackle. At a 
meeting held in the Anderson Hall in the 30th ultimo under the 
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presidency of Mr. Ramalinga Reddi, Mr. P. Chenchiah, B.A., M.L., 
Advocate of the High Court, made a leading speech in which he 
observed that since he had left College, a welcome change had come over 
the attitude of students towards the hard facts of life. They no longer 
led a monastic life but desired to understand and to improve social 
conditions. What was wanted was that this desire should be en- 
couraged and directed into fruitful channels. The conditions of 
pauperism and the evils of intemperance might well be investigated both 
personally and statistically. Knowledge was best disseminated through 
the vernaculars. The short story, the novel and the stage were 
suitable means of creating a public opinion which would purge public 
life of cant and hypocrisy. In the course of the discussion "which 
followed, it was suggested that students who wished to study the beg- 
gar problem should each watch and care for a single beggar instead of 
indulging in sporadic attempts at charity. It was however pleaded 
that the work of preparation for university examinations crushed out 
all generous ambitions and though the spirit was willing the flesh was 
weak. In spite of this, leisure moments should be devoted to inspiring 
studies such as Mill, Burke and Mazzini. The sacrifice of one’s leisure 
for social work found its reward in the parity and elevation of one’s life. 
The removal of social helotry and the elevation of the depressed class- 
es could not be achieved except through kindness untainted by superci- 
liousness. Vacations were most profitably spent by undertaking small 
schemes of propagandist work. Wherever a number of students lived 
close to one another, there a Night School should be started. The 
educative value of hospital visitation was also great. All this shoqld be 
done without sacrificing one’s chances of achieving academic distinction. 

Mr. Chenchiah in replying expressed agreeable surprise at the 
combination which he witnessed of enthusiasm with practical spirit. 

Mr. Ramalinga Reddi said that he was glad to observe that instead 
of indulging in vague futile generalities our students were trying to han- 
dle concrete social problems. He sympathised with them in their 
complaints as to the demands made upon their energies by education- 
alists who were not able to understand their difficulties. He thought 
that no professor could be expected to do permanent good who did not 
sympathise with his students both in their individual and in their 
national, aspirations. He would give students liberty to act according 
to their convictions especially in matters of social reform. Social 
Service demanded organisation, and organization implied implicit obe- 
dience on the part of volunteers. Mr. Ramalinga Reddi also suggested 
that the Secretary of the Night School should be free to call upon any 
student whom he thought fit to serve in the Night School, and that his 
call should be backed up by public opinion among the students. 
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We have before this referred in these notes to a Night School con- 
ducted by one of our Intermediate students in Georgetown. It has now 
completed the third year of its existence. The daily attendance during 
the year was only twenty, but the smallness of the number was compen- 
sated by, and indeed was brought about by stringency in enforcing, 
regularity of attendance, A Night School can never be said to yield 
good results if there is a constant change in the personnel of the taught. 
A school with a few boys attending regularly from year’s end to year’s 
end is a more successful institution than one in which large numbers 
come and go without receiving any permanent impression. The 
strength of the school was also affected by the removal from the roll 
of boys attending day-schools for private tuition. For such boys a 
separate class has since been started. That the teachers took personal 
interest in their pupils is evident from visits to parents whose sons 
stopped away from school even for a day or two, from excursions 
to places of interest in Madras in which the pupils were accompanied 
by their teachers and from such fillips to regularity of attendance as 
magic lantern exhibitions or the distribution of sweets. Though the 
school is intended for poor boys irrespective of creed or caste, the ortho- 
doxy of the proprietor of the Hindu Arya Mission Institution, in whose 
premises the Night School was conducted, and the inability of the con- 
ductors to pay higher rent for another building has prevented the ad- 
mission of Panchama boys who more than all other classes require the 
help which the Night School is calculated to give. Want of funds 
has prevented the school from carrying out its objects more fully and 
developing it as the manager would very much like to do. 

The following note from Mr. Templeton speaks for itself. It is to 
be hoped that during the current year the school will meet with more 
liberal support from the thoughtful public. I have had the pleasure 
and surprise of visiting this little Night School and have the utmost 
confidence in the work which it is doing as well as in the men who 
carry it on. If people knew the difficulties under which it is done, the 
self-sacrificing labour of the teachers, and the zeal and earnestness of 
the pupils they would not hesitate to make possible the extension of its 
influence. 

The Convocation of the University comes off on Thursday the 
25th instant, and the usual reception of the new graduates of the Col- 
lege by the Professors and the College Day Committee will be held in 
the College Hall on the following Friday at 5 P. M. Attempts will be 
made to distribute the invitation so . as to reach every" Christian 
College graduate of the year, hut if any one is not so reached will he 
please regard himself as hereby invited. 

’METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, MADRAS, 
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ABRAHAM'S VISION OF GOD * 

By Ferrand E. Corley, m. a. 

Genesis xviii. 25. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 

It is not my purpose to-night to enter into a discussion of the 
ethical problem or problems propounded in the passage before 
us, though their interest is by no means trifling; nor shall I 
touch, except incidentally, on Abraham’s daring (as many would 
consider it) in bringing the actions of the Almighty to the touch- 
stone of his own canons of right, though this again is worthy of 
investigation, as one of the noblest reaches of human faith in the 
Divine which the Old Testament records for us. Bather I pro- 
pose to review the episode with you as an example of religious 
experience, striking and typical, in the appreciation of which we 
shall need to consider what we are to understand by such terms 
as “inspiration” and “revelation” of the Divine. 

In the first place, what are we to make of the setting of the 
conversation? On the face of it, the narrative indicates that 
“three men” came to Abraham’s tent (Gen. xviii. 2) and ac- 
cepted his hospitality (xviii. 8) ; that two of the three were angels, 
who were commissioned to destroy Sodom and to save Lot and 
his household (xviii. 16, 22 ; xix. 1 ff.) ; while the third is no 
less than God Himself, Who remains to tell Abraham of His pur- 
pose of judgment and destruction, and sustains His part in the 
remarkable colloquy from which our text is taken (xviii. 17, 22, 
23 —33) . In other words, God is represented as appearing to 
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Abraham’s sight and conversing with him as really, as objective- 
ly, as yon and I appear to each other and may interchange 
spoken words to-night. 

Now it is possible to take the narrative at its face value, 
and to say that God did thus appear in bodily form to the 
“ Father of the Faithful ” — a mode of revelation which it is only 
too evident He does not practise now. Whether w r e attempt to 
conjecture the reasons that govern it, or content ourselves with 
affirming that they are inscrutable, the difference between such 
a plenitude of manifestation in the past and the ways of God’s 
working in later ages is so great (constituting indeed an inverted 
“progress ” of revelation), it involves so many difficulties, that 
probably few will care to accept, without qualification, this literal 
reading of the story. Indeed, the “mythical” element, as we 
may call it, has been regarded by some— erroneously, but in- 
telligibly — as a reason for discarding the story altogether. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the setting of the 
story is symbolic, dramatic, and in no way to be treated as his- 
toric ; that what really happened was transacted entirely within 
Abraham’s spiritual consciousness, but that the author of Genesis 
was impelled to present his account of it in this graphic and 
objective dress for reasons similar to those which led Jesus, -when 
relating to His disciples the course of His own temptation in the 
wilderness, to speak as though Satan had stood beside Him in 
physical form and addressed Him in an audible voice.* If such 
an interpretation be accepted, we are clearly free, in the one case 
as in the other, to dismiss the circumstantial setting, and con- 
centrate our attention on the spiritual processes and results 
therein presented. 

Perhaps some may incline to an intermediate view, holding 
that while we have no right to expect that God will thus appear 
visibly and audibly before us, while indeed it is evident that He 
does not thus appear to-day, nevertheless in the childhood of the 
world He may have so manifested Himself to such as Abraham 
as to give them the impression that they had seen Him and heard 
His voice, in a way which is not so much impossible as unneces- 
sary for us, whose ideas of God are less crude, more completely 


* Matthew iv. l—U ; Luke iv. 1— X3. 
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spiritual (perhaps, more logically spiritual) than those of our 
fathers. Even so, in addressing a tender infant a father will use 
an idiom and a vocabulary which both would scorn to adopt 
when the child has grown up to a full command of the mother- 
tongue. But here again, though less drastically, the setting is 
treated as secondary, as unessential ; we are invited, as before, 
to cut away the circumstantial details, and to find the permanent 
meaning and value of the story in Abraham’s spiritual experience. 

It is from this point of view, then, that I wish you to ponder 
the episode, which I have ventured to describe as not merely 
striking but typical, opening before us no terra incognita of the 
soul, but a good land and a large which we also, if we have 
Abraham’s faith, are privileged to enter in and possess. In con- 
sonance with this aim, let us first rehearse the story once more, 
divested of its anthropomorphic phraseology, in the more 
abstract terms that would suit the religious experience of our own 
day. We see in Abraham a man who fears God, and recognises 
that the whole natural order is controlled and directed by God — 
by a God of righteousness, a God Whose Providence watches also 
over man and has guided Abraham’s own life, and Whose very 
holiness precludes Him from regarding with indifference the 
iniquity of man, though His longsuffering may at times encourage 
the belief that He winks at wrong-doing. This man is w T ell 
aware of the moral condition of Sodom — a city in which, not for 
the first time in history nor the last, material prosperity, the 
energetic life of the town, had flourished apace, without any 
corresponding development of religion and morals. Civilisation, 
in fact, had outrun religion. The old, simple ideas of right and 
wrong, the sanctities of home-life and traditional piety, had been 
overborne or forgotten in the rush of money-getting, the desire of 
pleasure, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life. Arts and crafts, the quickening of knowledge, the broadening 
influence of a superior culture, did not conceal from Abraham’s 
discriminating eye the moral rottenness of this fair-seeming fruit 
of the Dead Sea. Lust and greed, the temper that fears not 
God neither regardeth man, the secrecy which town-life encour- 
ages, had loosened the anchorage of men’s souls, and given them 
over to sensual indulgence and debauchery. His forebodings for 
the city were the more poignant because his nephew Lot, once 
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the partner of his own spiritual aspirations, willing to renounce 
with him the snares of their' old Chaldean home that they might 
serve God more truly in the freedom of pastoral life, had of late 
been unable to resist the advantages offered by Sodom, and 
Abraham had reason — only too good reason, as the sequel showed 
— to fear that its contamination might have infected the once 
righteous Lot and his family. Could God allow such wickedness 
to go unpunished ? Could He, if He really regarded righteousness, 
allow such a sink of iniquity indefinitely to pollute the country ? 
As he ponders the question, it is borne in upon Abraham’s mind 
that judgment must surely fall and consume the city. The 
means matters not— plague, earthquake, conflagration: by some 
such physical devastation the righteous Euler of the universe 
will assuredly blot out Sodom from the cities of the earth. 

But a further question rises in Abraham’s mind. Conscious 
as he is that Sodom is corrupt, he is not so pessimistic as to 
believe that every individual in the city is penetrated' -with the 
corruption. Unhappily, the righteous are but too apt to be 
censorious. It is the mark of Abraham’s greatness of soul that 
he is fain to believe that even in wicked Sodom there may be 
a few who have kept their garments undefiled. And what of 
them ? must the innocent suffer with the guilty ? Abraham is 
not blind to the facts of life. Every one of us must, in some 
measure, suffer for the sins of others, even as we gain by their 
goodness. We have our corporate, as well as our individual 
responsibility. But the principle must not be pushed to extremes. 
Better, surely, that half-a-dozen miscreants should escape from 
justice than that one innocent man should be condemned and 
punished in error. And if a human judge, wielding power in his 
little orb, may reason thus, shall we think that the Judge of all 
can be less regardful of the innocent ? Surely not. Abraham’s 
conscience leaps up in eager disavowal of such a thought. Cer- 
tainly Sodom’s unnameable abominations call for condign ven- 
geance ; yet, God, being God — holy and righteous, and therefore 
mindful of the pure in heart — will assuredly spare even that 
sink of corruption if there be found in it — in it, not of it — true 
hearts enough to turn aside His otherwise righteous vengeance. 
Ah, but how many must be found ? Will fifty suffice ? will 
forty ? Yes, surely ; for the sake of forty God will spare the 
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doomed abode of sin. Suppose there are only thirty — or only 
twenty. Sodom is certainly a bad place ; even Abraham is not 
sanguine of finding a score of true men in its midst. How if 
the muster produce no more than ten ? Granted that, the pro- 
miscuous and indiscriminate destruction. of evil and good together 
is immoral, that the very righteousness of God compels me (so 
Abraham reasons) to believe that He will avert the threatened 
catastrophe for the sake even of half a score who “ know not the 
deep things of Satan,” yet this principle also must have a limit. 
You cannot continue indefinitely to respite the wrongdoers in 
their thousands for any little handful of upright men. Should 
the upright in Sodom be less than ten — and Abraham buries his 
face in his hands, as he recognises, with a shudder of acquies- 
cence, that such a handful is too small to rescue Sodom from its 
fate. 

This, I take it, or something like it, is what passed through 
Abraham’s mind as he contemplated the problem of Sodom 
in the light of God’s government of the world. We trace in 
Abraham the lineaments of God’s image in man. His faith 
takes its complexion from the God he has learnt to know- 
righteous, and doing righteousness, aiid by no means prone to 
spare the guilty, yet withal compassionate and gracious, willing 
rather to leave the sinner untouched than lightly to blot out the 
innocent. In our ignorance, our at best imperfect knowledge, 
we must await the event to see what God’s judgment will be. 
But one thing we know 7 beforehand : He will do what is right. 
There are some things which nothing could make right : we 
know He will not do therm* 

Applying the same general principles let us proceed to. 
reinterpret another episode in the life of Abraham in a way to 
bring it into a form less remote from our own experience. Let 

*111 passing, let a protest be entered against the mischievous, not to say 
ludicrous fashion, in which our text is often wrested from its context. When 
you are asked to believe that God will in fact do something or other that you 
cannot by any known canon describe or recognise as right, this text will be 
quoted against you— “ Shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right’?” as 
though God, by doing it, could make a thing right which is not right in itself, 
and tbe action of God must not be subjected to any moral test. This is the 
precise antithesis of Abraham’s faith and of the story here before us. To quote 
the words in such a sense is to travesty Scripture, and to dishonour God by the 
implication that His acts are not amenable to the high demands of morality. 
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us try to enter into Abraham’s experience as he is moved to offer 
Isaac on the altar. * There is an instinct in man — a true 
instinct, surely— that God would have us give Him our very best. 
But it is often perverted into that vilest of heresies that God 
grudges us the good things life has to offer, and wantonly 
demands their surrender as soon as He sees we love them. (The 
classic story of the ring of Polycrates, as Herodotus tells it, i like 
many another legend, and the widespread belief in the “Evil 
Eye/’ testify to the prevalence of this human error.) In keeping 
with this monstrous belief, the practice of sacrificial infanticide 
has blackened many lands, and not least the lands and peoples 
which the Old Testament brings before us. As the little babes, 
born of our love, and twining themselves more surely about our 
hearts every day they grow, are dearer to us than the apple of our 
eye, dearer than life itself, it must needs be — if God really means 
to despoil us of our best — that He requires us to give Him these 
precious lives, though our heart’s blood go with them. 'Moloch 
and Chemosh, therefore, and Mother Ganga, yes, and it must be 
confessed Yahweh of Israel, were again and again honoured by 
their devotees with such inhuman sacrifices. Tantum relligio 
potuit suadere mdlorum . Is it any wonder that Abraham, 
brought up amid such conceptions of God, and covenanted to 
serve Him always, to know no home but the wanderer’s till God 
should give him a home, was moved to offer Isaac ? The only son, 
all the more precious for the long, childless years that had gone 
before his birth, all the more tenderly associated with his father 
by contrast with the wayward Ishmael whom faithless Sarah’s 
misspent art had raised up to trouble them, Isaac was unspeak* 
■ably dear. Surely, then, religion must demand that Isaac be 
sacrificed. So far, the common perversion of humanity’s instinct 
for God has carried him. But it is not for nothing that Abraham, 
all these years, has walked and talked with God. Do you think, 
as he traversed the w T earv miles to Mount Moriah, as at last he 
left the little company behind and toiled up the hill alone with 
the son of his love, Abraham did not turn the thing over every 
way in his mind, not simply seeking a way of escape from an ordeal 
so* terrible, but asking himself whether it was even thinkable that 

* Genesis xxii. 1—12. 

t Herodotus iii. 40 — 43 : of. Bury, History of Greece, c, vi«, p. 234. 
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Jehovah of the covenant could find pleasure in a rite from which 
mere humanity revolted ? would not such pleasure stamp Him a 
devil rather than God ? The battle between the old, pagan belief 
and the inner light of the knowledge of God is long and stem ; 
but at the last, decisive moment truth wins. Do you ask me how 
I envisage that scene by the altar on the height ? I see no angel 
in the sky ; I hear no voice vibrating through the heavens. 
There is no vision but the vision of Heavenly Love, no voice but 
a good man’s conscience guided by God. As the old man binds 
his son upon the altar, and raises the knife to slay, 1 see a splen- 
dour of devotion to the Highest we well might emulate. But I 
see a yet more splendid faith as the uplifted hand falls to his side, 
as he turns overwhelmed from the altar, and tramples under foot 
for ever that ancient, pagan blasphemy against the God of love.* 
Somewhat summarily it may be said that our current inter- 
pretations of revelation are too apt to assume and to suggest that 
in it man is entirely passive, merely receiving the manifestation 
which God in His inscrutable wisdom is pleased to grant, in 
much the same way as he sees the rainbow or the lightning, or 
hears the thunder or the roaring of the seas. If that were all, 
if revelation depended entirely on the incalculable activity of 
God, you and I could do nothing but wait, in humble patience 
or in apathy, till such time as He might be pleased to grant the 
vision to our eyes. There would be no room for any seeking 
after God, nor indeed (for most of us, it would seem) any ground 
for hoping that any such vision will ever be vouchsafed. On the 
other hand, much modern interpretation, especially where the 
subject is approached from the standpoint or in the light of 
comparative religion, seems to suggest that the only activity is 
on the part of man — that God does nothing, gives nothing, 
beyond allowing the seeker of greater insight to discover what is 
hidden from his fellow T s. But such a view, besides leaving us 

* Something may be said here with reference to modern criticism. T have 
assumed throughout that Abraham is a historic character. Such I believe he is ; 
but some doubt it. But my present argument would not lose, it would rather 
gain, in force if we assumed him to be the dramatic product of the inspired mind 
of the “ Moses ” who wrote the book of Genesis. Unless you deny the inspira- 
tion of. the book in toto , the assumption sets us completely free to go behind the 
dramatic setting of the story and to transmute into the terms of our own expe- 
rience the results of the author’s endeavour to interpret the nature of God. 
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very much at the mercy of false prophets, who mistook for real 
discoveries of God the play of their own fancy, would breed a 
deadly scepticism, the question whether the God thus held to be 
entirely passive was not in fact entirely non-existent, the whole 
process of boasted discovery being in fact no more than the 
exercise of man’s imagination, the supposed revelations no more 
than the creations of the subtler minds among us. It is surely 
truer to the history of mankind, especially as we trace the 
progress of revelation through the annals of Israel and .of the 
Christian Church, to recognise that there is a twofold activity 
involved, God Himself actively directing the thought of minds 
which are actively seeking to know Him and to understand His 
purposes. In this way we can explain the mingling of truth and 
error in the revelations of the past, in so far as the minds that 
groped after God, if haply they might find Him, were able only 
in part to rise above what they had received from their own day 
and generation and to enter into some fresh knowledge of 
the Unseen. 

On this view it would appear that there is something for us 
also to do if we would know God, beyond cultivating a passive 
receptivity in case He may be pleased to reveal some truth to us. 
The consideration of the religious experience of the saints of old 
suggests that we may hope, each in his own life, to learn some- 
thing of God. Jeremiah teaches us to look for a personal 
apprehension of the divine, the revelation of His will in our 
inmost spirits. Joel, in a striking prophecy which S. Peter, 
viewing it in the light of the immediate experience of the Church, 
ratifies and hands on to us, tells of a revelation of God no longer 
confined to a select, prophetic few but she'd broadcast upon all 
the people, old and young, men and women alike : * and the long 
history of the Church has amplified the truth of the prophet’s 
anticipation. And does not our Lord Himself teach the same 
lesson ? He speaks of the true worshippers who worship God 
“ neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem ” but in spirit and in 
truth. Nor can we believe that the promise is limited to the 
Twelve when He speaks of the Holy Spirit Whose beneficent 
work shall be to “ guide you into all truth.” 


* Joel ii. 28, 29 ; Acts ii. 14 — 36. 
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Are we then to expect that every-day men and women like 
ourselves may have the vision of God ? So it would appear, if we 
seek the guidance of His Spirit. Not in any external mani- 
festation, not in any mystic trance, not in any mechanical fashion 
like those who open their Bibles at random for a word of 
guidance in some perplexity, but in the quiet of our own hearts, 
as we meditate upon His love and holiness, on what we have 
already learnt of His nature and His ways, we may believe that 
He will so guide our own thoughts as to lead us into all truth, 
This might seem to leave us dangerously at the mercy of our 
own errant fancies ; but it is not really so. We cannot believe 
that all who in any sense knew God were exempt from error in 
the past, nor can we expect ourselves to be exempt. But S. John 
reminds us that we have a touchstone to discern the true from 
the false. “ Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God : and every spirit which confesseth 
not Jesus is not of God.” * If you apply this test, not as a dry 
formula, but as a suggestive method of discrimination, you need 
not go wrong. Your own thoughts and convictions, the fruit of 
your own study of God’s truth and your own meditation — do 
they square- with all that God has made known to the souls of 
men through the ages ? The man who believes that God will 
reveal Himself personally to him should be the last to disregard 
the testimony of others, the witness of the Church. Does not 
the very assurance that seals my faith belong equally to theirs ? 
“In Him is no variableness nor '-shadow that is cast by turning.” 
God is not to be thought of as presenting Himself in different 
colours to different beholders, like the chameleon in the fable. 
While we earnestly look for an immediate revelation to ourselves, 
we cannot afford to ignore what He has already made known to 
His servants. If we honestly test the spirits that ply us with 
suggestions, we need not fear but that we shall hear among them 
the Spirit of the living God. 

In these days of darkness and perplexity, in an age when the 
advance of democracy places such dire responsibilities, for good 
or evil, in the hands of commonplace men and women, do we not 
need above all things that inspiration of all mankind, that revela- 
tion of God to the humble, which will co-ordinate into one great 

* 1 John iv. 1— 6. 
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purpose of good the multifarious strivings of men ? Such a 
general revelation, such a universal ‘understanding of His divine 
purpose in relation to our individual lives, the Scriptures teach 
us to expect. But it can only become a reality as every man 
for himself seeks to know Him and Jesus Christ Whom He 
has sent. While we pray for the general outpouring of the 
Spirit in which our old men shall see visions and our young men 
shall dream dreams, it is our part, each one for himself, to seek 
to enjoy that personal vision of God which shall make us one 
with all the saints and prepare us for our own part in the fulfil- 
ment of His universal purpose.* 

PERSONALITIES AS MAKERS OF HISTORY 

By P. S. Ramakmshna Iyer, m.a., l.t. 

I 

It is beyond doubt that the circumstance that invests history 
with an interest, a charm, an ethical value of its own and at the 
same time with a mystery which few can fathom, will be found 
in the fascination exercised by great personalities and in the 
large part played by them on the historic stage. It has been 
truly said that the life of a great man is the “ dowry of a nation.” 
The inspiration that a great personality leaves behind him, the 
influence that he exercises by word and deed, is something that 

* Considerations of space forbid a detailed treatment, but the following 
episodes may be suggested as suitable for such an analysis as is above applied 
to the experience of Abraham. 

(1) The prophet Nathan rebukes David’s sin— not because he receives a 
“vision,” but because his conscience will not allow him to keep silence on a 
scandal that has become notorious. (2 Samuel xi. and xii. 1—15. Compare 
John the Baptist and Herod.) 

(2) Jonah and his gourd. Compunction for his own petulant outburst 
reminds Jonah that his compassion is but the faint, far-off reflexion of the infi- 
nite compassion of God. (Jonah iv.) 

(3) Hosea finds in his inextinguishable love for an unfaithful wife a type 
of God’s unchanging love for faithless Israel. (Hosea i— iii.) 

(4) Elijah, fleeing in panic from Jezebel, hears in the depths of reaction the 
inner voice, reminding him of all that God can do, and quickening him to new 
endeavours t6 secure Jehovah’s triumph in Israel. (1 Kings xix. 1— 18: and 
fhe sequel.) 
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it is difficult for an individual or a nation to resist. He has an 
insight into the present, a vision into the future, a moral force, 
an intellectual acumen, a power of inspiration that enables him 
to exercise on his contemporaries and on posterity an influence 
that is at once deep and abiding. Dwelling on the character of 
a great man this is what Emerson says : 1 “ I count him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought into which other 
men rise with labour and difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes ’ 
to see things in a true light and in large relations ; whilst they 
must make painful corrections and keep a vigilant eye on many 
sources of error.” It is a fact that history is chiefly concerned 
with the actions of men united in bodies as well as with the influ- 
ence of personalities — sublime or sinister — on the conduct of 
those bodies of men that makes it somewhat perplexing in its 
character and so difficult to be regarded as a science. Whereas 
science deals with organic or inorganic objects that may be 
expected^ to behave similarly under similar conditions, history 
has for its subject-matter, nothing less than ‘ Man who is 
endowed with f'reewdll and with subtle qualities of head and 
heart and about whose conduct under any circumstances it is 
consequently difficult to predict with anything like certainty or 
accuracy. 

Many are the great personalities that have played an import- 
ant part in history and influenced the conduct and progress of 
their fellow-beings. Hence the importance of the personal and 
biographical element in history. “ Instead of saying that the 
history of mankind is the history of the masses ”, says Kingsley, 2 
“ it would be much more true to say that the history of mankind 
is the history of its great men.” The same idea is expressed by 
Carlyle in the following impressive passage. 3 — “ For as I take it, 
Universal History, the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world is at bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here. They were the leaders of men, these great ones ; 
the modellers, patterns and in a wide sense creators of whatso- 
ever the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain ; all 
things that we see standing accomplished in this world are 



1 Representative Men— 1 Uses of great men/ 

5 Kingsley’s Lectures p. 329. 

n Heroes and Hero-ivorship , Lecture u 
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properly the outer material result, the practical realisation and 
embodiment of thoughts that dwelt in the great men sent into 
the world; the soul of the whole world’s history, it may justly 
be considered, was the history of these.' ” While admitting the 
contribution of great personalities to the making of history in 
more ways than one, it is also necessary for us to realise that 
the influence of these personalities is itself subject to various 
limitations and depends for its success and permanence on condi- 
tions of various kinds — that the course of history is influenced 
by manifold causes — subtle and indefinable as well as manifest 
and measurable— and that, great men, by themselves, cannot 
make history to any appreciable extent. 

II 

Before proceeding to examine the limitations and conditions 
referred to above, it may not be out of place to consider for a mo- 
ment what are the kinds of personalities influencing history. In 
the first place, there is che thinker or philosopher who, by means 
of his pregnant ideas, influences his age. First of all, there is a 
class of philosophers — such as Socrates, Seneca, Epictetus, Bacon, 
Voltaire, Goethe, Carlyle, Buskin, not to speak of some of the 
world’s great poets, who instead of being mainly concerned with 
politics, allow their great minds to roam freely over all the wide and 
varied expanses of life. Having regard to the influence that, by 
their ideas and ideals, these philosophers exercise on the character, 
civilisation and moral development of a people, it may not be 
wrong to say that, at any rate indirectly, the course of history is 
not a little influenced by them. “ How possible it is ”, says Lord 
Morley, 1 “ nay how inevitable for tremendous political conse- 
quences to flow from books and speculations that seem to have 
nothing to do with politics and then he refers to Darwin as a 
great factor in effecting a change of public temper from the 19th 
century to the 20th. Secondly, there is a class of philosophers 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Erasmus, Hobbes, Locke, 
Bousseau, Burke, Bentham, Maine, and Mill, who are directly 
concerned with politics and by whose ideas the conduct of men 
is directly influenced. 


1 Notes on Politics and History. 
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To whatever class a thinker may belong, it must be noted 
that, in the i*ealm of politics and history, the influence of ideas 
cannot be ignored. The man of ideas is, in the words of Carlyle, 
“ a flowing light fountain.’ ” “ Ideas” says Lord Acton 1 “ give 

life and motion and traverse seas and frontiers, making it futile 
to pursue the consecutive order of events in the seclusion of a 
separate nationality.” In one of his Essays this is what Fronde 
maintains: “ the idea generated in a single mind penetrates the 
circle of mankind and shapes them afresh after its likeness.” 

Leaving alone the thinker or philosopher, we have in the 
second place to consider another class of personalities— the doers, 
the practical statesmen— who often play such a large part in 
history either in slowly preparing nations for great movements 
and crises or when the time is come, in organising and directing 
such movements. Amongst them may be mentioned such person- 
alities as Pericles, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Muham- 
mad, Buddha, Hildebrand, Charlemagne, Luther, Henry VIII, 
William the Silent, Napoleon and Bismarck. The period of 
each of these personalities will be found to constitute a thrilling 
or resplendent epoch in the world’s history. 

Ill 

I will now proceed to examine some of the circumstances 
by which the influence of personalities is limited and condition- 
ed in history. 

In the first place, it must be noted that, if personalities are 
in any sense the makers of history they are also, in a sense, the 
products of history. A man is, to a great extent, the product of 
the age in which he flourishes— of the beliefs and traditions of 
the ideas and idiosyncracies that characterise it. Even colossal 
geniuses towering far and away above their contemporaries and 
leaving an abiding impress of their individuality on the sands 
of time will on examination be found to be possessed to some 
extent of the traits peculiar to their age. In the case of 
Aristotle we find, that in spite of all the depth and shrewdness 
of his political philosophy, the horizon of his speculations was 
to some extent bounded by the ideas of the time. To the ancient 
Greeks a state meant a city-state and Aristotle himself, nursed 

* The Study of History , p. 14 
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as he had been in the atmosphere of his times, could not rise to 
a loftier conception. Then again, is not Shakespeare a true 
child of the Elizabethan age? Are not his plays a reflection of 
the boundless curiosity, the sanguine self-confidence, the robust 
national pride, the jubilant patriotism so characteristic of the 
age? It may thus be seen that if history is made by personal- 
ities, personalities are made by history. 

In the second place, it may be pointed out that the extent of 
the influence of a political thinker or of a statesman will depend 
on the degree of appreciation and recognition that he receives at 
the hands of the public. For seeds to fructify the soil must be 
suitable and the atmospheric conditions congenial. In the same 
way, for the ideas of a philosopher to influence his age or for the 
measures of a statesman to take root and abide, they must be in 
general accord with the spirit and tendencies of his age and suf- 
ficiently adapted to the degree of development of the people. 
Just as flowers can only waste their sweetness if born in the 
desert air, even so, ideas, however fruitful and ennobling, may 
prove of no effect whatsoever if preached before an unsympathetic 
or unappreciative audience. If for example a thinker is very 
much in advance of his times, it will certainly be difficult for 
him to succeed for the time being, although his ideas, by reason 
of their inherent force and vitality, may eventually prevail. This is 
the reason why Christ, M uhammad and a host of other reformers, 
in spite of the sublimity of their ideas and the strength of their 
convictions found it so hard to establish their influence and to 
root their ideas in the hearts of the countrymen during their 
own lives. The failure of John Huss in Bohemia and of Wycliffe 
in England can be accounted for in the same way. While Huss 
failed, Luther however wonderfully succeeded. This was be- 
cause the age of the latter, throbbing as it was with the breath 
of a new life, was more enlightened, intellectual and progressive 
and well prepared to receive the new and inspiring gospel of the 
reformer. Or again, take Eousseau. What a rare fascination 
was exercised by his ideas over the French nation of his time! 
In this connection it may be well for us to note the folio wing- 
passage from Lord Morley i , “What we have to realise is the 
effulgence with which hopeful wnrds glittering ideas, fervid 


* Notes on Politics and History . 
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exhortations and reforming instruments burst upon communities, 
oppressed by wrong, sunk and sodden in care fired by passions of 
religion, race, liberty and property — those eternal fields of mortal 
struggle.” For a nation sunk and sodden in care, ground down 
with despotism, wistfully looking about for a saviour, Rousseau 
with his gospel of liberty, equality, fraternity could be no other 
than a messenger of hope and joy and deliverance. To under- 
stand Rousseau’s influence we have to take into consideration 
not merely his ideas but also the condition and aspirations of 
the French nation during his age. 

The above observations apply with equal force to the success 
and influence of practical statesmen also. If the measures and- 
achievements of a statesman are to endure, they must be in 
harmony with the tendencies and characteristics of the age and 
in keeping with the character and development of the people. A 
few illustrations may be given. We all know that an attempt 
was made by Sulla, the senatorial champion of Rome, to bolster 
up the senate. The senate bad however degenerated from the 
assembly of kings it once had been, into a cabal of selfish aristo- 
crats and was unmistakably on a downward career. While 
therefore Sulla created the machine, he utterly failed to create 
the force and momentum which alone could work it. No wonder 
then that the fabric of senatorial ascendancy laboriously built up 
by him crumbled into dust on his death. Referring to Sulla’s 
work, this is what Greenidge says — 1 “to restore the state of 
things existing before the time of the Gracchi was in fact to 
ignore the history of the last fifty years. It was a short-sighted 
attempt to turn back the tide of tendencies, to defeat the irresis- 
tible.” As a statesman Cicero too figures in Roman History as the 
champion of a lost cause. In an age when the atrophied Roman 
Republic was fast going to ruin, when the flood-tide of democracy 
. was sweeping on to military monarchy attempts were made by 
him — heroic, indomitable no doubt, but unpractical and short- 
sighted — to save the doomed Republic. The orator himself was 
however destined to witness the overthrow of the cause that he 
had championed. A parallel to Cicero, as much in oratory as 
in the narrowness and distortion of political vision, may be 
found in the famous Athenian orator Demosthenes of whom 
* The Roman Republic, Vol. ii. 
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Professor Bury says, “ his ideal was the Athens of Pericles but 
he lived in the Athens of Euboulos.” Or again consider for a 
moment the policy and achievements of Oliver Cromwell. We 
find that the system of government established by him was 
foreign to the traditions and genius of the nation as well as that 
some of the reforms inaugurated by him, such as religious 
toleration, parliamentary union between England Scotland and 
Ireland, reform of parliament, -were very much in advance of the 
times. It is no wonder then that they all failed to strike roots in 
the soil and vanished on his death. To view the question from 
another standpoint, it may be found that the extraordinary 
success of such personalities as Pericles, Julius Caesar, Henry VIII, 
William the Silent was due not merely to their parts and powers 
but also to the fact that the times were with them. There is 
certainly a tide in the affairs of nations which, taken at the flood, 
leads on statesmen to success and renown. 

IV 

I will now proceed to consider a few historic movements of 
importance and examine what part personalities have played in 
their making. A vital truth to be realised in connection .with 
some of the great movements of history is that they have been the 
slow and silent growths of centuries. A great movement cannot 
be produced all at once as if by a trick of legerdemain. On the 
contrary, if examined, it will be found to have been long pre- 
pared and to be the outcome of manifold causes— political, social, 
religious, economic and geographical. Even revolutions are only 
to be regarded as a necessary stage in a process of evolution. “ The 
dispensation under which w^e live ”, says Lord Acton, 1 “ consists 
first in the recoil from the negative spirit that rejected the law 
of growth and partly in the endeavour to classify and adjust the 
Revolution and to account for it by the natural working of 
economic causes.” The Revolution itself is a process of the 
Divine Providence” says Coleridge. 2 Before a great national move- 
ment can take place, a nation must intellectually and morally be 
prepared for it ; it must be imbued with a new spirit stirred by 
a new impulse and endowed with a new vision. All this cannot 

1 Lecture on The Study of History. 

Biographia Liter aria ii. 240. 
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be brought about in a short period or by the genius of a single 
personality. 

There cannot be a greater truth for us all to realise than 
that many are the forces— slow, subtle and silent — operating on the 
life of a nation and that the march of human progress and civili- 
sation is influenced by a myriad of causes working in combination. 
Above all, there is a divinity shaping a nation’s ends, rough-hew 
them as we may. If, for example, we are to account for the vast 
and many-sided progress that the British nation has achieved in 
the past, would it be right to set it down entirely to the influence 
of personalities? I admit that personalities have often played 
a very important part in promoting that progress. But is it not 
also necessary for us to take into account the influence of 
geographical causes, of geological conditions, of racial character- 
istics, of social organisation, of religious institutions and other 
similar factors ? 

Among the most subtle temptations which are likely to 
beset the superficial student is the desire to ascribe some of 
the great movements of history entirely to typical personalities. 
What can be more natural than to associate the foundation 
of the Athenian Empire with Pericles, the fall of the Roman 
Republic with Julius Caesar, the Reformation in England with 
Henry VIII, the foundation of the Modern German Empire 
with Bismarck ? If however we take care to penetrate a little 
beneath the surface of things it will be found that these move- 
ments were really due to deeper and more complex causes long 
in operation and that movements long in progress were only 
brought to culmination by particular personalities at particular 
times, and not altogether created by them. 

We will consider, for a moment, the rise of Athens to an 
imperial position. Having regard to the special advantages pos- 
sessed by her in the matter of position, climate and harbours, 
having regard to the situation of a large cluster of islands in. her 
vicinity, having regard to her naval resources and the enterprising 
and the progressive character of her people, having regard to the 
noble and heroic part she had played in the great conflict between 
Greece and Persia and the confidence she had consequently 
inspired in the minds of other states, having regard to the strong 
necessity for an organisation at the time to secure the safety and , 
> 993—38 
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protection of the Greeks, lastly, having regard to the reluctance 
nay the incompetence of her great competitor, “Sparta, to assume 
the imperial role was it not in the nature of things that Athens 
should develop into an Empire? In saying all this, I do not for 
a moment deny the force and impetus given to the movement 
by such personalities as Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles. 

Secondly, we will, consider the Reformation, in England 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Although this sovereign, with his 
lion-like will and splendid force of purpose has figured in history 
as the author of the English Reformation, it must be remembered 
that this movement had been for a long time in the making 
in England.- Do we not, in the reigns of the mediaeval English 
sovereigns and, in the agitation of Wycliffe — the Morning-star of 
the Reformation— already observe the low mutterings of the storm 
that was to burst with such fury in the reign of Henry VIII ? 
This is what Pollard says- — 1 “ The divorce of Catherine was 
merely the occasion of a reformation which would certainly have 
come without it. It is not possible to believe that England would 
have remained permanently within the Roman Catholic com- 
munion when every other community in which Teutonic strains 
were dominant broke away . . . Henry VIII was not omni- 
potent ; no ruler can accomplish anything except with the help 
of collaborating forces ; and he would never have been able to 
repudiate the Roman jurisdiction, had it not been for the 
popular dislike of clerical privileges and papal control/’ 

To take one more illustration— we will consider the founda- 
tion of the German Empire under the headship of Prussia in 
1870. Although this event is associated with the name of the 
famous statesman Bismarck, it must be remembered that it was 
only the successful issue of an agitation that had long been car- 
ried on for a united and national Germany. As early as 1849, a 
movement, characterised by extraordinary enthusiasm, had been 
started with that object in view and the imperial crown had 
actually been offered to the King of Prussia. The movement was 
however unsuccessful because it was premature. On that occasion 
Bismarck himself was strongly opposed to the aspirations of the 
national party and in one of his speeches, spoke as follows — 
“ The crown of Frankfort may be very bright but the gold which 


1 Factors in Modern History . Lecture iii. 
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gives truth to its brilliance has first to be won by melting down 
the Prussian crown.” Thanks to the growing prestige and 
ascendancy of Prussia, the close relations, fiscal and otherwise, 
that existed between her and other states, her acknowledged 
claims to leadership by reason of past services and present achieve- 
ments, the weakness and instability of her rival Austria, the 
superb genius of Prussian generals and statesmen and lastly, 
the outburst of a pan-German enthusiasm in consequence of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, what had appeared impossible 
of accomplishment in 1849, had become quite possible, nay, 
inevitable, in 1870. 

V 

From what has been said in the preceding sections, it may 
be seen that, after all, personalities however gifted or brilliant 
are not omnipotent in history, but that their influence is subject 
to varioug conditions and limitations. Making sufficient allowance 
for these it is still true that personalities are a great force in 
history. It may not be out of place in this concluding section 
to examine briefly what is the part played by personalities in the 
making of history. 

In the first place, we will take into account the thinker or 
man of ideas. The part played of him generally consists in 
preparing the way for great movements by the slow, subtle but 
irresistible force of his ideas. Gifted as he is with the power of 
penetrating insight, he is able to see things in their proper bear- 
ing, in their true relations, with ease and vividness while the 
ordinary man flounders and stumbles and does not know how 
to proceed. Clear-sighted, even heaven-inspired, the man of 
genius has the power, to an extraordinary degree, of reading the 
signs of the times, of probing the maladies of his age, of judg- 
ing the temper of his nation, as well as of moving and kindling 
it by Ms ideas. A nation is in a vague state of unrest and 
ferment, but it is at a loss to discover the exact nature of this 
unrest, its causes and means of remedy. As it were groping in 
the dark, it begins to look about for one who would be able to 
light its path, to direct its steps, to arm it with courage and to 
fix its gaze on the goal. It is at a moment like, this, that the 
sun appears on the stage and exercises his magnetic influence. 
Lo and behold ! as if touched by the Promethean spark, the ^ 
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nation feels inspired and inspirited, throbbing with a new life 
and actuated by new hopes, desires and enthusiasms. In the 
case of most great historic movements, we find that they were 
preceded and foreshadowed by great literary or intellectual move- 
ments, the influence of which wa§ to quicken a feeling of inquiry 
and investigation in men’s minds, to clarify their vision, to focus 
their discontent, to fire their enthusiasm — in fact to prepare 
them, in every way, for a new order of things. If Luther 
hatched the eggs of the Reformation, it was Erasmus that laid 
them. It was again Voltaire and Rousseau that laid the train for 
that tremendous cataclysm, the French Revolution. Placed amidst 
favourable surroundings, the man of ideas is a power indeed. 

In the nest place we will consider the man of action and the 
part played by him in the making of history. Whereas it is the 
work of the thinker to prepare the way for great movements, it is 
given to the man of action to organise and direct such movements 
when the time is ripe. The masses are restless and uneasy, 
seriously dissatisfied with the existing order of things and ripe 
for revolution. Left to themselves, however, they are unfit and 
unable to bring it about. But if a true champion comes forward, 
they are only too ready to rally to his standard and follow his 
lead. It is now that the intrepid hero appears on the stage. 
He finds around him 

All the means of action, 

The shapeless masses — the materials. 

The means of action are skilfully employed by him, the shape- 
less masses and material efficiently organised and directed by 
him and a great historic movement is the result. Had it not 
been for the great and gifted leader, the movement would pro- 
bably have been long delayed or would only have ended as a 
chaotic eruption, fearfully destructive in its character and leaving 
no fruitful result behind. Thanks, however, to the guidance of 
the leader — firm, adroit, clear-sighted, resourceful, quick to plan 
and bold to strike — the pent-up forces are properly organised and 
the movement is carried through to a triumphant issue. This 
will become quite apparent to us if only, we consider the part 
played by such personalities as Julius Caesar, Luther, Henry 
VIII, Cromwell, William of Orange, Napoleon, and Bismarck 
. in the movements connected with their names. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAMA IN MALAY ALAM : 

PART ILL 

By T. Bamalxngam Pillai, m.a. 

There have been three different styles or methods of Katliakali * 
performance in Malabar : (1) The Kotta style, obtaining in South 
Kerala, from Arukkutti southwards, (2) The Kalladikkod style in 
North Malabar, from Vettatnad northwards and (3) the Raplin- 
gaud from Arukkutti northwards, as far as Vettatnad. In Mid- 
dle Malabar, a mixture of the last two prevails. The second and 
the third have been named after their founders, the Namburis of 
Kalladikkod and Kaplingaud respectively. The author of the 
ft History of Malayalam Literature ” treats these two as contem- 
poraries ; 21 but from the features of their styles, we should infer 
that the" Kaplingaud style is decidedly an improvement on the 
Kalladikkod . During the days of the Ivottarakkar Baja, the 
founder of Kathakalis, the characters were very coarse and un- 
refined. They put on their faces grotesquely painted masques 
made of the film of the areca-branch ; their dress was of the 
ordinary wear of mundus , or cotton cloths of four cubits. The 
actors themselves sang their songs ; this practice was given up 
later on, in favour of the chorus. Of the musical instruments 
now in vogue at a Katliakali , the chenta was not originally used. 
This is due, perhaps, to its absence from the Rrishnanattam also. 
Very light kaldsams (peculiar dances, while concluding the play) 
were performed. The mudrds (signs) were the same as they are 
tp-day. Vettattu Baja, who liberally patronised the Katliakali , 
dispensed with the areca film masque. In the case of the Ut- 
' tamapdtramSy (the best or amicable characters) their faces were 
painted over with manayola. Bakshasas and asuras were 
presented with frightful faces of painted wood. Kalladikkod 
Namburi added blue to manayola and used pacheha and chutti 
(knob). For certain Bakshasas, he introduced netunkathi . The 
rest continued to wear wooden masques. The actors began to put 
on coats and wear the kiritam or crown. Kaplingaud Numburi 
gave up the wooden masque of the rakshasa and introduced the 
chumunnabadi (red beard), karum katti as well as the chutti 

21 Vide para. 404, Yol, I. 
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(knob) and fangs. It was he who introduced ninam and since 
his days rakshasas have begun -to wear a knob at the tip of the 
nose and in the middle of the forehead. 

A troupe of performers generally consists of thirty men, of 
whom twelve are actors, four singers, four drummers and the rest 
menials. Itinerant troupes travel about from place to place and 
arrange for their performances at the house of private individuals. 
The Kelikottu (announcement of the play) begins towards sunset. 
This consists of the beat of drums, cymbals and gongs. The 
painting of the actors’ faces begins soon after. At about 8-30 or 
9 p.m, today am commences, followed by the vandana-slokam in 
praise of some deity. The first consists of songs with the sound- 
ing of drums, inside the curtain. Every performance has todayam 
and vandana-slokam. The purappad or the first appearance of 
the first character comes next with a flourish of drum beats. 
manjutara comes next, and this consists of one song sung to the 
accompaniment of music ; no actors appear on the stage. The 
interval between the appearance of any two characters is filled up 
by singing and drumming. A play lasts from nine to ten hours, 
almost till day-break. The least violation of, or the slightest 
deviation from, the accepted code of signs, gestures and facial 
distortions is liable to provoke an outburst of extreme indignation 
from the fastidious critic who has been initiated into the mys- 
teries of this mimic art. Music experts would assure us that 
the kathakali contains the most exquisite songs, and that, if they 
are not adequately appreciated, is is not the fault of the art. 
In his introduction (page 4) to Mr. S. T. Beddiyar’s collected 
edition of attakathas , Mr. K. C. Kesava Pillai, at once an actor, 
singer, poet and playwright, says that the kathakali songs are as 
sweet as Tyagaraja’s and Deekshitar’s songs. They give us *at 
once good poetry and music. They would gladden the heart of 
any one, if sung by a trained singer*” (Translated.) c * The Dra- 
vidian music known by the name sopctna , is simple, sweet, per- 
haps more languid, yet more pathetic and tender than the Aryan 
and more sung in the country parts than in cities. It is chiefly 

resorted to in performances like kathakali There 

can be no doubt that Dravidian music or sdpdnam is the most 
ancient of the systems of music in vogue in Travancore*” 22 

82 Vide page 218, Travancore Music , Musicians and Composers by Mr. 
T. Laksbmana Pillai, B.A. The Malabar Quarterly Review, Vol. VI., No. 3. 
;P$cember 1907. 
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The ragams or notes used in the padams of the asuras and 
rabshasas are ahari , kedaraganlam , pantuvarali and bhai - 
ram. Kings, devas, and the other mild characters use Mukhari 9 
sankard-bh ctrana m , vasanta-bhairavi, ananda-bhaivavi and kal- 
yani* All kathakali-ppattus begin with nattayam and end in 
puraniru. 

Among the kathakali actors? two names stand foremost: 
Mr. Kumaran E as war an Pillai of Trivandrum (Lord Chamberlain 
toH. H. the Maharaja of Travancore (1846—1860) and Mr. Kesava 
Kurup of Tiruvanchikulam, the recipient of patronage from the 
Rajas of Cochin. 

To turn from attakathds to tullals is to pass from a dashing 
waterfall to a placid and pellucid lake. Both species of writings 
are more or less indigenous to Malabar, but their features are 
widely different from each other. The one is pedantic and ap- 
peals only to the learned few, and the other is simple and popular 
with all,- including the unlettered. The one indulges in rugged 
Sanskrit, and the other employs the simpler style of manipravalam . 
Tullalpattu means f dance-song’ ; it is a narrative poem sung with 
appropriate gestures, to the accompaniment of music and dancing. 
It corresponds to the ballad in English poetry and has three varie- 
ties, according to its style : viz., otkam-tullal, parayan-tullal 
and seetankcin-tullal, which are vigorous, pathetic and narrative? 
respectively. The last two are of a primitive type, while the 
first is more advanced ; in it the reciter assumes the role of a 
dramatic actor. 

The founder of this singular variety of poetic composition was 
Kalakkattu Kunjan Nambiyar (1724—1798 A. D>) whose works 
make an epoch in Malayalam- 23 With the exception of Tunchattu 
Ramanujan Ezhuttachchan, the father of Malayal&ni literature, 
Kunjan Nambiyar is the greatest man-of-ietfcers who has yet 
arisen in Malabar. He has always been the 'people’s poet’, par 
excellence . As his observations are replete with sparkling wit, 
his works are full of pleasantry and humour. He was a gifted 
poet whose eyes glanced ‘ from heaven to earth? from earth to 
heaven’ and whose facile pen gave to airy nothings ‘a local 


28 The History of Malayalam Literature fixes 910 M. E. or 1734 A. D. 
as the date of the poet’s birth. But it is called in question by vernacular 
scholars. Mr. Kottaratil Sankunni corrects it into 900 M. E. or 1724 A. D. 
(The Basha Poshini , Vol. XII, Nos. 1 & 2, p. 9 Chingom and Kanni 1083 M. E.). 
But both dates appear to have been based upon the doctrine of probabilities 
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habitation and a name’. His range of vision was not confined 
to the Puranic lore. Pie embodied in his works the ideas that 
were in the air. Pie always touched the spirit of the age in which 
he lived, which no writer, however great and original, can 
escape. Varied as bis works were, including kilipattus and 
attakathas , he is best reputed for his tullals which will stand 
out in bold relief for all time and continue to exert their influence 
on us, as long as our language exists. 

The circumstance that led to his boldly striking out a fresh 
path for himself was an open insult offered to him in public by a 
Chakkiyar. A Nambiyar, whose duty it was to sound the drum 
(mkha) at a Chakkiyar Jcuthu in the Sri Krishna temple, Ambala- 
puzha, was absent; unexpectedly. Since the koothu could not 
be postponed, the Chakkiyar prevailed on Kunjan Nambiyar to 
help him out of the crisis. Confessing bis ignorance of the art 
of drumming, yet unwilling to refuse the Chakkiyar’s request, he 
ventured to try his hand at the mizha. Finding that his com- 
panion was faltering at the drum, the Chakkiyar scolded him 
outright for his ignorance of the occupation of the Nambiyars. 
Kunjan could not brook the insult. The very next day he got 
up a new kind of action-song and began to enact it himself with 
significant and suitable gestures. The whole audience gathered 
round him, and the poor Chakkiyar was left to address the 
empty mandap . On the latter's representation, the tullal was 
ruled out of the Krishna temple by the Ambalapuzha Raja. 
Kalyanasowgandhikam-Seetankantullal was his first work in 
this direction. The actor’s appearance in seetankan is very 
simple. A few folds of narrow pieces of cloths are worn round 
the loins reaching down to the knee and a few white tender 
leaves of the cocoanut tree are cut short and tied round the wrists 
of the arms and round the biceps. The head is also covered with 
a crown of the same stuff. There are peculiar movements of the 
hands and legs. For this singing performance, only a drummer 
and a cytnbalist are required in addition. 

It is interesting to enquire how far the poet was indebted to 
his predecessors in creating the tullal . Whence came its dic- 
tion, metre, rhyme and rhythm? To w'hat does it owe its 
popularity? The Chakkiyar koothu and the attakatha must 
have contributed towards its birth. The subject matter of the 
songs is derived mostly from the Mahahharata and the Ehdga~ 
mta , as well as from the prabandhams used by the Chakkiyars, 
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The action and gestures are from the attakakas . The tiillal 
metre is new, as the kilippattu metre. The characters of the 
sitankan , ottan and par ay an are no fresh creation by Natnbiyar. 
During the Patayani festival at the Sasta temple at Takazhi, 
to the east of Ambalapuzha, certain games, * called purappadus , 
were being performed long before the days of Kunjan . 2 ' 1 In 
them, seetankan , par ay an, chovan and paradesi appear on the 
scene, and maddalam , tappu , kuzhitalam and other musical in- 
struments are used. A painted mask and a head dress made of 
the film of the areca branch were used in seetankan . The 
Parayan purappddu also was more or less of the same kind. It 
may be surmised that the style of the tullals is more or less after 
that of the purappadus. 

Though, like his brother poets, Natnbiyar shares in the ori- 
ental brilliancy of colouring, some of his descriptions seem to be 
based upon his personal experience. Much as he indulges in 
hyperbole, to him reality is superior to realism and emotion to 
intellect. His songs are sweet and charming, on account of their 
easy diction. He at once eschews the over-ornate and colloquialism 
and strikes a golden mean. Of poetic licence he takes a mono- 
poly. While adhering to the main points of the original stories, he 
freely infuses into them the thoughts, beliefs and ideas of his own 
time. If some of these are incongruous or out of place, they are not 
out of taste. All his readers enjoy his poems to their heart’s con- 
tent. The sights and scenes, the men and things he depicts are 
those of his environment. He achieves that pleasurable synthesis 
of apparently diverse subjects which attracts the mind and gives 
unity to the creations of the poet. All the countries he describes 
are after Travancore or Ambalapuzha (then, an independent 
territory). In Karthaveeryarjuna-vijayam y Havana’s wife is a 
copy of a consort of a Maha Baja of Travancore ; she takes oil- 
baths and uses tali powder and inch a fibre for soap ; the damsels 
of the Devaloka are her maid-servants. The inhabitants of 
Mahishmati and Azhakapuri make a free use of tobacco ; pepper 
grows in Mahishmati. The swayamvarams of Damayanti and 
Rugmini are akin to the pallikkettu or marriage of the ranis of 
Travancore.' In all the lands he describes, there are Namburis, 
Pottis, Tamil Brahmins, Cbetties, Nayars, etc. No one ac- 
quainted with it, can resist the attraction of his poetry. Though 


Q ? F. P. 393, Vol. XXI, No. 9 of the Vidycwinodini (Mithunam 1073). 
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he has introduced all the rasas or sentiments in his songs, he is at 
his best in the H&syarasa or the comic sentiment. As a satirist, 
and scathing critic of men and manners, he stands unique in 
Malayalam. He makes no distinction between prince and peas- 
ant ; he is a leveller, and no one is too great for his censure.. 
His descriptions appeal direct to the heart of the reader ; great 
as is my temptation to cite his delineation of the R&lanillak* 
kalam , (the time when death is absent from the earth), I 
refrain from it for want of space. His poetry may be com pared 
to an inland rippling stream, flowing joyously along, sometimes 
hastening a little and sometimes loitering smoothly. To follow 
its meandering course through its numerous turnings and wind- 
ings is very smooth pleasant sailing. There is no fear of wreck ; 
for strong as the current is at times, it is free from eddies and 
does not flow over submerged pieces of rock. Open his book and 
it is impossible to lay it aside, until you have read it from cover 
to cover. 

More than seventy tullals have been composed by him and 
the destruction of fourteen of them by fire is a serious loss to our 
language. Thanks to the enterprise of Mr. S. T. Reddiyar of 
Quilon, a bulky volume of seventy-two tuttal-kathas has been 
published. Most of these are by Ivunjan Nambiyar. Krishn - 
arjuna-vijayam and were com- 

posed by Ampavattu Panikkar and Poontottattu Namburi of 
Killikurissimangalam respectively. Nambiyar’s best works are 
(1) Ilartaveeriyarjimavijayam, (2) Nalacharitam , (8) Rama- 
charitam , (4) Kalyanasowgandhikam , (5) Dhruvacharitam , 

(6) Sabltapravesam, (7) Ddkshayagam , and (8) T riptiradaha- 
navi. Though the Ambalapuzha Raja ostracised tullals from 
the Sri Krishna temple, it was under his encouragement that 
Nambiyar’s poetic genius expanded ; it was at the instance 
of this Raja that he wrote the majority of his tullals . The poet 
always flourished under the patronage of the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, and of the Raja of Ambalapuzha, Driven out of the 
Krishna temple, his performances found a theatre in the Sasta 
temple at Takazbi. A certain Panikkar of this place, a servant 
of the Ambalapuzha Raja, was a famous disciple of -Nambiyar. 
Mathur Panikkar, a minister of the Raja, induced the poet to 
compose tullals for him. Eventually, two rival companies of 
players, viz., Taka z hi and Mathur, rose for each of whom 
Nambiyar wrote aboiat thirty*t\yo tullals . Over and above the 
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poet’s works that have seen the light, there are still a few in the 
possession of Mathar Panikkar’s family. 

Other writers also have written tullais. Mr. Kochunni 
Tampuran’s pen-pictures in his Sundara-kandain-tullal are bril- 
liant. Vidwan Koil Tampuran’s Santhanagopalam has secured 
for itself a permanent place in our literature. Kutti-kunju Tan- 
kachcbi’s Gangamanam Tullal , and Valia Ikkavn Atnma ( alias 
Subhadra Anama) Tampuran’s Amritaharanam-Parayan-Txdlal 
and Bhikshii-gita-Seetanhan have taken a fancy of the people. 
Tottakhattu Ikkave Amma’s Samnaryopadesain-ottentulial takes 
a high rank. 

In course of time, the kathakalis lost their charm and were 
superseded by the tullais which were inaugurated and popularised 
by Kunjan Nambiyar, and which again could not answer all the 
purposes of the fully developed mpakas or dramas. Though the 
study of Sanskrit had long since become a fashionable pursuit 
with the, priesthood and the aristocracy of Malabar, neither of 
them took the trouble of introducing Sanskrit Natakas into our 
vernacular. Tuncbattu Eamanujam Ezhuttachchan’s Kerala - 
natakam is not a ndtalca or drama in the real sense of the term. 
It is a rare work, still in manuscript, and from a copy maintained 
as a valuable heir-loom in the Palace Library of EL El. the 
Kaja of Cochin, I gather that it is more or less a kootta-ppadha- 
kam. 

Keraliya BJiasha*SaJciintala?n : by His Highness Kerala 
Varma Valia Koil f Tampuran, C. S. I,, was a welcome departure 
from the attakathas and was at once appreciated by men of 
letters and imitated by a host of playwrights. It marked a 
turning point in Malayalam literature and opened a new region 
of poetry. It is just a third of century since the first play appeared, 
and since then the number of plays in Malayalam has come to be 
legion. The modern Malay ala-Natakas are of three distinct 
styles (1) the Arya or Sanskrit style, (2) the English style, and (3) 
the Dra vidian style. Under each of these classes, there are trans- 
lations and original works. The original plays are based on (1) the 
Hindu Puranas, (2) the Christian Scriptures, and (3) scenes from 
life as invented by the playwright. This last class alone deserves 
the name ‘ original* in the strict sense of the term. 

Let us take up the translations first. Our translated plays 
are. mostly from Sanskrit. The first work under this head is 
Eeraliya-Bliaslia-Sahimtalam , in which the author excels m 
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prose and poetry, and of which H. H. the late lamented Maha- 
raja of Travancore, Sir Bama. Varma, said that it would ever 
remain a standard work in Malayalam. A most faithful render- 
ing, as it is, of the Sanskrit original, the work cannot be pronounc- 
ed to be an unqualified success. It is too Sanskritic and several 
passages in it are even harder to understand than the original. 
All the same, be it said that in many places the translation 
surpasses the original in beauty and finish. This was followed 
by Mr. Chattukutti Mannadiyar’s translation of J anaki -pa rin iya 
by Eamabh-adra Deekshitar. Almost all the important plays in 
Sanskrit have been rendered into Malayalam. If the true test of 
a translation consists in its naturalness and easy intelligibility, 
and the absence of any suspicion of the existence of an original, 
Mr. Chattukutti Mannadiyar’s U itara-Bama-Charita (The Latter 
Fortunes of Kama) is the best of our translated plays, and unlike 
Kerala-Bhasha-Sakiintaiam , is free from a preponderance of Sans- 
krit. It is written in a most charming and chaste style.^ Among 
our other able translators of Sanskrit plays are (1) the late Mr. 
Kunjukkuttan Tampuram? 33 (2) Mr. Kottarathil Sankuni. (8) Mr. 
Katuvatfcu Mahan Namburi. (4) Mr. K. Narayana Menon, b.a., and 
(5) Mr. A* E. Eaja Eaja Varma, m.a., who has issued his Mai ay ala 
Salcuntalam . H. H. Kerala Varma has simultaneously published 
a revised edition of his work called Manipravala Sakuntakm . 
Mr. A. Govinda Piliai, b.a., b.l’s forthcoming translation of 
Sahmtala, as found in Bengalee, will be a valuable acquisition to 
our language. There are two translations of TJUara-Rama-Cliarita 
(1) by Mr, Chattukutti Mannadiyar, and (2) by Mr. 0. Achyuta 
Menon; but the latter’s work has been completely put in the 
shade by that of the former. Mr. Kuntur Narayana Menon’s 
version of Kalidasa’s Mala*vikagni~mi tram is a work of real merit 
and is worthy of the author, Vikramo rvaseeyam* another work 
of Kalidasa’s, also has been done into our language by Mr. 
Kottarathil Sank.unni whose prolific pen still continues to be busy. 
Another translation of the same by the late Mr. Kunjukkuttan 
Tampuran appeared a few years later, but Mr. Sankunni’s is by 

25 The late lamented Mr. Kunjukuttan Tampuran was the most prolific 
Malayalam playwright and instantaneous poet who won laurels in poetic 
contests. He is surnamed Sarasadriita-Kavi- Kindamani, (the crown jewel 
of the sweet and instantaneous bards). In all, he has written ten plays, com- 
prising original plays and translations. He was an indefatigable worker in the 
field of Malayalam literature, and all true lovers of Malayalam literature 
: bemoan his irreparable loss. 
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far better than this. Mr. Kunjikufctan Tampuran's Ascharya 
Chudamoni is the best of his translations, many of the slokas 
therein excelling the original in point of poetic beauty and vigour. 
Mr. Sankunni’s translation of Bhava Bhuti’s Malatee-Madhava , 
despite its minor slips and oversights, is excellent in many ways 
and is a worthy addition to our stock. Natuvathu Mahan Na-m- 
buri’s translation of Mudra-Rakshasam is a work of a high order. 
Kaviyur Raman Nambiyar’s version of Subhadra Dhananjayafn 
is admirable. The translation of Chanda-Kaitsika by Mr. M. 
Krishna Menon has the vigour of the orginal and affords pleasant 
reading. Mashamangalam Bhdnam has been well translated by 
Kaviyur Raman Nambiyar. 

Next to Sanskrit plays, the dramas of Shakespeare have 
been pressed into service. K al a h im-damanaka m is an adapt- 
ation in prose of Shakespeare’s, The Taming of the Shrew > 
by .the late Mr. K. Varghese Mapila, the energetic secretary 
of the ‘ Bhasha-Phoshini-Sabha ’ and the first editor of the 
Malayala Manorama . The play looks original ; the names 
of persons and places are Malayalamised, so as to render them 
readable. Mr. A. Govinda Pillai, b.a., b.l., has made a novel 
attempt at introducing blank- verse into Malayalam in his trans- 
lations of Shakespeare. 30 "With due deference to his linguistic 
acquirements, I must say that his translations are hardly compre- 
hensible to any students of Malayalam, who have not read the 
original. The Tempest and A Midsummer Night's Dream have 
been translated by Mr. C. Govindan Eledam and Mr. Nanu 
Pillai, b.a., respectively. Sunanda-Sarasa-Veeram,. the Malay- 
alam version of The Tempest , appeared serially in the supple- 
ment to the now defunct Vidya-Vinodini, and was highly ap- 
preciated by its readers, though it has not yet come out in book- 
form. Hamlet has been done into Malayalam by Mr. Kunjuk- 
kuttan Tampuran, assisted by Mr. A. Ramachchan Nedumgadi, 
b.a., b.l. Its slokas are excellent ; but its prose is deplorable.- 

The only translation from Tamil, worth mentioning, is 
Mr. Rottarathii Sankunni’s Ravi-Varma from the original by 
Mr. T.* Lakshmana Pillai, b.a., Mr. Sankunni is a trained hand 
at playwriting and his works are enjoyable. This play has a 
historic basis, the hero, Ravi-Varma, being a Travancore prince 

a6 Mr. A. Govinda Pillai has translated (1) King Lear, {%) The Merchant 
of Venice , (3) Macbeth, (4) Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, and (5) Othello , the 
Moor of Venice , 
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who flourished in the 14th century A. D, This is the first historic 
play in Malayalam. There are several other excellent plays in 
Tamil which deserve to be translated. 

Though the out-put of our translated plays is by no means 
heavy, none can deny for a moment that Malayalam has had 
some playwrights of genius and originality ; but they are few and 
far between. The first original play in our vernacular is Kalya- 
ni-Natalcam by Mr. Kochchunni Tampuran, a gifted and extern- 
pore poet. It is a faithful portrait of Malabar social life, and its 
verses are excellent, being in simple and sweet Manipravalam ; 
but the same cannot be said of its prose. It revels in the Hasya 
(comic) and Sringara (love) rasas. The photo is too much 
shaded to be quite distinct. It is not, alter all, a first rate work. 
His other plays are Paiiclmiee-Sioayamvaram (in five Acts, with 
150 slokas) which he wrote in seven hours and a half, and Ajnata - 
vdsam (ten Acts, with 320 slokas) written in ten hours and a half. 
His Madhura-manqalam is a coinage of his own imagination 
and his Phalguna-veerya is developed out of a story from an 
episode of the Mahabharat a. His younger brother, Kunjukkuttan 
Tampuran, endowed with like talents, produced his Syamantaham 
Natakam (with 150 slokas) and Nalacharitum (with 300 slokas) 
in nine and twelve hours respectively. If the senior is distin- 
guished for his clearness, sweetness and beauty of poetic diction, 
the junior is well known for his highly dignified style and con- 
struction of plot. Some of the other original plays are noted 
below 7 . 27 

Mr. Kottarathil Sankunni’s Kucliela-gopalam and Daiva 
Vilasam are highly popular and frequently put on the boards. 
Kamalavati by Mr. P. G. Kama Iyer is a modern drama of some 
merit. The only Prekshanakam in Malayalam is the translation 
of Vnmathiha-Raghavom by Mr. Vallathol Narayana Menon. 

Another class of original plays has Biblical stories for their 
plots. The first work of the kind is Ebrayakkutti by the late 
Mr. Varghese Mappilla. Its plot is based on the story depicted 

27 (A) Kochchunni Tampuran’s (1) Umavimham and (2) Phalguna Veer- 
yam. (B) Kanjakkuttan Tampuran’s (1) Chandrika % (2) L a sh m a nets ci rig a m , (3) 
Gangd vatara nam> (4) Sautanagopalam and (5) Man avikari'ijayam (0) Kottarat- 
til Sankunni’s (1) Daiva Vilasam and (2) Kuchela-Gopalam and (D) Changana- 
ckeri Ravi-Varma Koil Tampuran’s Kavisabharanjanam (E) Venmani Mahan 
Namburi’s Atimdhana Natakain (F) K. O. Kesava Pillai’s Raghava-Madhavam 
and, (2) Lakshmeekalyanam. Several other writers also have written original 
^ plays. 
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in the First Book of Moses, in the Old Testament (Chapters 37- 
45). It is mainly in prose, with a sprinkling of slokas. It is 
altogether a new model and has a few imitators. 33 The average 
reader has no partiality for works of this kind* 

Among the works of our women playwrights are (1) Kuttik- 
kunju Thankachchi’s Ajnatavasam , (2) Konnattu Kuttippam 
Amnia’s translation of Probodha-chandrodayam and (3) Tottak- 
kad Ikkavu Amina’s Sub hadrary imam and Nalacharitam (in- 
complete) of which the former is one of the best original dramas 
in our language. The first is in imitation of modem Tamil 
natakams and is redolent of the rasas and feelings. 

Sangita Nataham is a new variety. The first work in this 
line was Sangita-Safmntalam by Mr. Chattukkutti Mannadiyar. 
Mr. Chakrapani Varyar and Mr. K. 0. Kesava^ Pillai have pro. 
duced plays with the same name. The other sangita-natakas 
are Sangita-Harischandra-Pharitam by the former and Sada- 
rama-Sangita-Nataka and Vickramorvaseyam-Sangita-Natakam 
by the latter. All these works are after the Dravidian model, the 
plot of Sadarama being borrowed from a Tamil play of the same 
name and slightly modified. These kinds of plays are now much 
in vogue. 

The drama-mania took possession of the land for some time 
and natakas on all imaginable subjects have seen the light of 
clay. Every versifier dreams that he realises the ideal of his life, 
only when he has written a play. Plays have been manufactured 
by the scores. Instead of chewing the cud over and over again, 
by translating Sakuntala , our translators would do well to render 
into Malayalam the great world-drama, viz., Faust by Goethe, 
the most profound intellect of Germany. 

Almost all Malayalam plays begin with a prologue which 
opens with a prayer (nandi). The essence of the plot, generally 
epitomised in the Nandi , destroys the reader’s or spectator’s curio- 
sity. This is followed by a panegyric on the author’s birth? life 
and achievements in a dialogue between the stage manager and 
an actress. In brilliancy of colouring, our playwrights vie with one 
another. Faithfulness to nature is unknown to the majority of 
them. They revel in conceits and obscene descriptions of women. 


2B (A) Kattakkayattil Cheriyan’s (1) Yuda Jeevaswara and (2) Villar 
Vattam (B) Chalil Verghese’s Tamar Bupak am (C) Joseph Mapilla ’s Yudakula 
Jeeviks. and (D) N a takkal V arid’ s Ma ya m ay a Mahatmyam are all liturgical 
dramas after the model of Ebbrayakkutti. 
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They draw freely on the Kalpaka-tree and the Kamadhenu and the 
Moon for comparisons. They have no idea of plot constructions. 
They make all characters recite slokas in season and out of season, 
and their dramas do not reflect the manners and feelings of the 
people. Nor is poetic justice found in them. For instance, 
“ the tragic story of Harischamdra which has been put into dra- 
matic shape, is not a real tragedy, for the king is not the direct or 
indirect cause of his own suffering, and is in fact Viswamitra’s 
plaything ; and the device of a dens ex machina, when the king 
raises his sword to kill Chandramati, divests the play of all poetic 
justice. Instead of always drawing on the Puranas, our play- 
wrights must tap our unwritten traditions and old stories, 
domestic incidents and public life in Malabar. Ndtakas after the 
English and Sanskrit models, without the ndndi (prayer), the 
rituvarnana (description of the season), and bharatavakyam 
(benedictory verse at the close) ought to be an interesting variety. 
Slokas should be neither too many nor too few in dramas. 

In the absence of dramaturgical works in our language after 
the model of Ed o yapra kdsam, S a rasw a t i-R an dhdb h aran am and 
Sdhitya-Darpanam in Sanskrit or Ntitakaviyal in Tamil, by 
Mr. Y. A . Suryanarayana Sastri, b.a,, our playwrights are a law 
unto themselves, and their vagaries know no bounds. The 
Malayalam drama being still in its formation, requires a guiding 
hand and no nipping in the bud. The tirades of Mr. Antappai 
and Mr. Ramakuruppu against the extant plays are out of place 
at present . 29 Let literary associations like the Malayala-Sahitya - 
Sabha formed at Palghat, the Bhasha Poshini Sabha of Travan- 
core and the Sahitya Samaj of Cochin undertake it, improve its 
tone and belie the observation of Mr. F. W. Ellis, ‘ there is but 
little of interest or of importance in Malayalam literature \ 30 In 
tracing the history of the drama in Malabar, we have seen how, 
evolving from songs and dances, it has passed through the 
stages of chaMiyarkoothu , the katkalcali and the tullal, and 
come its full round in the Sangita NataJcams remarkable for their 
songs and dances. 

Whatever the perfection of the play in plot construction, in 
the interplay of characters, and in dialogue and diction, an actor 
can easily make or mar it on the stage. The essential demand of 

29 Vide Mr. Antappai’s Novel, 8 Naiuperiloruthan ’ and Mr. Rama Kurup- 
pu’s play, ‘ Chakki-Chankaram.’ 

80 Quoted by Mr. W. Logan, p. 105, Vol. I, Malabar Manual 
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the theatre being action, the eyes of the audience as well as of the 
proprietor of the theatre are ever on the actors whose least remiss- 
ness is followed by volleys of hisses and pshaws. A successful 
actor is he who has a double consciousness — consciousness of his 
action and of his method, he., he who can convey his ideas 
by his gestures and facial expression in the most faultless man- 
ner. Besides the good actors, who act their part and feelings 
well, the merry andrews or Vidushakans very often add to the 
liveliness of the audience by relieving their strain or tension, and 
are the favourites of the groundlings whose only pleasure lies in 
seeing and hearing things grotesque, done, said or sung. In our 
land, the actors have no training in their art, the jesters are 
unpolished clowns ; the theatres, devoid of scientific spectacular 
equipment, attract no culture, while Tom Dick and Harry or 
Bam, Crovind and Krishna ravel out slokas in endless profusion 
on the devoted heads of the pleasure-seeking theatre-goers. If 
our educated young men, with histrionic predilections, join hands 
and learn and practice the art with due care and attention, the 
present degraded or unenviable condition of the Malayalam the- 
atre will ere long be a thing of the past, the dramatic profession 
will be ennobled and enriched, the dramatic geniuses will have t 
stimulus, appreciation and reward, the performances of kuthus , 
kathakalis , tullals and sangita-Natakamis which are peculiar 
to our land will attain an excellence unexampled in history, 
the historic and mythological heritage of this primitive land 
will receive a new colour, a fresh bloom and an attractive 
grace, and the moral tone of the Malabar society, just emerging 
from the depths of superstition and barbarism, will be so elevated 
and its civilization so much improved that it will unquestionably 
take rank with the most enlightened countries of the world. 
Such a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, must be strenu- 
ously laboured for, and who can undertake the noble but onerous 
task of making a name for their country but the patriotic sons of 
Malabar who are second to none in their gifts and talents? - 

“ All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players.” 

( Concluded ) 


993 — 40 
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It is interesting and not unpleasing to note how in addressing youth 
many of our leading public men consciously or unconsciously assume 
the mantle of the preacher. The late Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur 
Lawley, would, we used to think, have found, like his brother, his 
natural vocation in the Church. We were led to this reflection in 
listening to Sir Harold Stuart at the recent convocation. The ideals 
underlying the address, the spirit aminating it, were the ideals and 
spirit of the preacher, We do not refer here in particular -to Sir 
Harold’s bold attempt to see in the Police service of India a field 
similar to that of the English clergyman, though the very fact that the 
comparison suggested itself to his mind is a proof of our contention. 
We allude rather to the appeals for purity and for a high standard of 
life and conduct that formed the essential spirit of the address. With 
that spirit it is unnecessary to say we wholly sympathise. Before any 
profitable comparism can be made between the Indian police and the 
ministers of the Church in England the police must travel a long way. 
Nevertheless it is an excellent thing to hold up thus prominently the 
ideal of the village constable as a guide philosopher and friend to the 
people. Trust is the atmosphere in which virtues grow, and the more 
we trust the police the more will they respond to our trust. 


Sib Harold Stuart, as we understand it, played with the idea 
of a vernacular university. Let it be said at once that the conception 
is a dream. If we can imagine such a university established we ven- 
ture to predict that hot many years would pass before there would be 
an urgent appeal for a return to the old type. To make English the 
second language would be to give it the place that French has in 
English schools, and we should in a few years see the Government 
Offices sending frantic appeals for men able to write reasonably correct 
English and they w r ould not be forthcoming. The whole administra- 
tion of the country must be altered before vernacular universities can 
succeed. Under present conditions these must be a common language, 
and that language must be known and used with a fair amount of 
accuracy. Under a system of vernacular universities there would no 
doubt be a common language but it would be of a type practically 
useless in the administration of Government. The English of our 
graduates is imperfect enough even now, though it is easy to exagger- 
ate this defect, but taught as a second language it would degenerate 
into a type entirely unsuitable for practical administration. 
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Few speeches have ever been waited for with more anxiety than 
was Mr. Asquith’s in Parliament a little over a month ago. There 
was a feeling of restlessness in the country, in part created by a set 
of newspapers, but in part also the offspring of genuine concern at 
the lack of conclusive results. Mr. Asquith refused to admit either 
that the Government had failed in its duty, or that the outlook need 
cause any disquietude. He spoke of the strength of our army, Sir 
John French having nearly a million of men on the Western front. 
Canada had sent 96,000 men, Australia 92,000, New Zealand 25,000, 
and smaller contingents from other colonies. The specific number 
of men from India was not given, but that it is a very large force we 
know. Mr. Asquith did not hide the fact that the struggle for Gallipoli 
had so far been a disappointment. Had it succeeded it would have 
altered the position of affairs in the Eastern theatre. As it is it is at 
least holding up 200,000 Turks. With regard to the vexed question of 
conscription the Government evidently regards it entirely from the. 
view of practical expediency. Mr. Asquith declared that he was deter- 
mined to stick at nothing to win the war, and “ sooner than not win I 
shall have no hesitation in coming down to the House with other pro- 
posals involving some form of legal obligation,” There is doubtless 
strong opposition to conscription in England, yet we are convinced 
that if the Government decides that it is necessary the country will 
acquiesce as gladly as it did to the new taxation. There is no division 
of view in Britain regarding the necessity for carrying the war to a 
finish. There has been a miserable carping on the part of a special 
newspaper clique against the conduct of the w 7 ar by the war authorities; 
The Globe was a conspicuous instance, and it met its fate* No great 
undertaking, and this is an appallingly great undertaking, was ever 
conducted without mistakes, which are seen only after the result, but 
had our destinies rested in the hands of the newspaper critics would 
these mistakes have been less disastrous ? We have put the wisest men 
we know into the position of power, we are aware that they are as 
eager to win as we are, that their sons are giving' their lives on the 
battle-fields, then let us trust them and back them up with whole-heart- 
ed loyalty and co-operation. 


Nothing has been more conspicuous in this war than the com- 
plete acceptance of the necessity of the war by all branches of the 
Christian Church, and their consequent readiness to throw themselves 
into it with the utmost self-consecration. From the fourth of August 
last year until now the pulpit has uttered no uncertain sound. It has 
fostered the spirit of patriotism, but above all it has striven to inspire 
a passimate loyalty to the ideals of righteousness, freedom and truth. 
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Patriotism divorced from these would awaken no response in' the Chris- 
tian Churches of Britain. That which has kept the Church steadfast 
throughout the struggle is the belief, that the cause of a righteous free- 
dom hangs upon the issue. We may fitly illustrate the attitude of 
Christian men to-day from the words of the Bev. Dr. Kelman in the 
Record of the United Tree Church of Scotland, 


“ THREE ancient and eternal things require our loyalty in such an 
hour as this. They have blessed our fathers and hallowed our own 
childhood in many days of happiness and peace. It was easy to be 
loyal to them, then, and such loyalty was but the obvious truth of char- 
acter and conduct. But the test of loyalty is never the serene and easy 
days, but the days when life is difficult. 

Loyalty to Faith is the first task of the hour. The agony of the 
War is simplifying men’s conceptions of vital faith. The questions , 
which it forces upon our minds are not those of elaborate detail in 
doctrine. But it is driven home upon the mind and conscience of 
every thinking man or woman "that w T e must be true to what we do 
believe, must live up to tfie height of it and under its power. Truth is 
much, but to be true is far more — to be true to the highest we know 
and the best we have seen of man and God. 

Loyalty to Hope is equally demanded. Foolish and misinformed 
optimism is indeed an impertinence in view of so grave a situation. 
Yet we have to-day full reason to hope for ultimate victory, and for the 
establishing of freedom and righteousness upon the ruins of a colossal 
tyranny. The situation is undeniably fraught with danger, but the 
spirit of the allied forces is unbroken, and their resources are far 
greater than they were a year ago, while the original calculations of the 
enemy have failed. Now, if ever in all our long story, it is the day for 
courageous confidence and stem hopes. 

Loyalty to Love— this is the most difficult demand of all. There 
is upon every spirit a general sense of enemies, an undertone of hostility, 
to which we were unaccustomed. There is danger of our losing, for the 
time, the habit and even the faculty of looking round us with loving 
©yes. Towards our enemies, our spirit and temper need special 
guardianship. Some of their actions and utterances have exhibited an. 
extraordinary spectacle of hysterical rage, brute fury, and childish 
spitefullness. Let us beware of retaliating with such poor and futile 
weapons. The ghastly necessities of conscience and of honour compel 
us to fight this war through to a victorious end. But let us accept 
these necessities without debauching them, and remember that Love is 
still the ultimate master of the world. 

The general sense of hostility is apt to exasperate the nerves of 
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men, and to lead to many misunderstandings, wrong constructions, and 
ungenerous criticisms among ourselves. The east wind is out, and 
hearts grow cold and numb in its icy blast. But the great business 
of life is still what it has always been, to love one another. Now is 
the time for binding ourselves together in closer friendships, more 
generous affections, more open-hearted sympathies. 

Much that was present in our life has gone from it, and much 
that was dear to our hearts. But still there abide these three— Faith, 
Hope, and Love . Let us be watchful and strengthen the things that 
remain.” 


Has any thing finer come out of the trenches than the following 
poem which appeared in the Spectator over the initials L. W. ? 

Christ In Flanders 

“ We had forgotten You, or very nearly — 

You did not seem to touches very nearly — 

Of course we thought about You now and then, 

Especially in any time of trouble — 

We knew that You were good in time of trouble — 

But we are very ordinary men. 

And there were always other things to think of — 

There’s lots of things a man has got to think of — 

His work, his home, his pleasure and his wife ; 

And so we only thought of You on Sunday — 

Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday, 

Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 

And, all the while, in street or lane or by-way — 

In country lane, or city street, or by-way — 

You walked among us, and we did not see. 

Your feet were bleeding as you walked our pavements— 
How did we miss Your Footprints on our pavements ?— ■ 

Gan there be other folk as blind as we ? 

Noio we remember ; over here in Flanders — 

(It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders) 

This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 

We never thought about You much in England — 

But now that we are far away from England — * 

We have no doubts, we know that you are here. 
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You helped us pass the jest along the trenches — 
Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches— 

You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness— 

We’re glad to think you understood our weakness — 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 

We think about You kneeling iti the garden — 

Ah 1 God ! the agony of that dread garden ~ 

We know You prayed for us upon the Cross. 

If anything could make us glad to bear it — 

’T would be the knowledge that you willed to bear it — 
Pain — death — the uttermost of human loss. 

Though we forgot You — You will not forget us — 

We feel so sure that You will not forget us — 

But stay with us until’ this dream is past. 

And so we ask for courage, strength, and pardon — 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 

And that You’ll stand beside us to the last.” 


Only a few months ago the Missionary Woifd of South India was 
deprived of the guiding hand of the Eev. Dr. Wyckoff, and now we 
have to lament the loss of another whom we could ill-aff’ord to spare. 
The Eev. James Cooling, the Chairman of the Madras District of the 
Wesleyan Synod, died suddenly on 2nd December after a long and 
honourable service of thirty-nine years, Mr. Cooling had been a member 
of the Madras Christian College Council since its commencement in 
1877, and was the only member now in this country who had assisted 
in its deliberations from the beginning. His knowledge of educational 
problems, and his deep interest in missionary education gave special 
value to his counsel. The Missionary Educational Council of South 
India found ever in him a valued supporter, and every association for 
united and co-operative effort was strengthened by Mr. Cooling’s pre- 
sence. We desire to express our sympathy with the Wesleyan Mission, 
and with Mrs. Cooling and her family in their bereavement. 
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Muthumeenahshi . The autobiography of a Brahmin Girl. 
By A. Madhaviah, Madras, 1915. 

MR. Madhaviah is unquestionably one of the most prolific and effect- 
ive of all our South Indian writers. Let it not be said of him that 
** a prophet is not without honour save in his own country.” Let all 
due honour be paid to him now while he lives to enjoy it, and in South 
India where he dwells. He has written much and he has written 
well. He has written too with a keen sense of the social miseries 
caused in his community by unrighteous customs and with a trenchant 
criticism that would be resented if offered by a foreigner. The present 
work is comparatively small, but it is especially interesting inasmuch 
as it is a translation into English by the author’s daughter. If the 
translation is entirely her own she is a credit to her father. The little 
book may profitably be read either in Tamil or in its English dress 
by every Tamil household in Southern India. Copies may be procured 
from K. Baghavier, Cheyur, Chingleput District. 

A Tagore Calendar. 

We have received from Messrs, Harrap’s representatives (P. T, I, 
Book Depot, Bangalore City) a handsome illuminated calendar for 
1916, with an impressive quotation from Gitanjali as its theme. A 
similar calendar is published with a text from The Gardener. The 
calendar itself is suspended from the illuminated text, so that it can be 
renewed from year to year. Priced at Be. 1, the calendars can be 
obtained for As. 12 up to December 25th. We could wish there had 
been quotations from the gifted poet’s works, if not for every day, at 
least for each month of the year. But many may find value in the 
daily reminder of the same moving thought. 

Literary Notes. 

Mr. Murray’s new books include a life of Eleftherios Venizelos , the 
Cretan statesman and ex-premier of Greece, v T hose name and policy 
are now known throughout the world. It is the work of an intimate 
friend and erstwhile colleague, Dr. Kerofilas, and (at 3s. M. nett) 
should find a wide circulation. 

The Life of the Duke of Marlborough, by Edward Thomas (Chap- 
man and Hall ; 105. 6$. nett) is a. vivid presentation of one of th§ - 
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greatest, if not the most admirable, of England’s generals and diplo- 
matists. “ Every schoolboy knows ” the names and dates of Marl- 
borough’s victories ; few but the earnest student of his age are aware 
how many other triumphs he had to win to make those victories 
possible. Mr. Thomas brings them all before us, and helps us to rea- 
lise the greatness of the man’s personality. 


Eew countries in the world have more suggestiveness for the 
thoughtful student of history than Babylonia — which is likely to meet 
with a revival in popular interest now that the British Expeditionary 
Force is pushing its way to Baghdad. We welcome, therefore, A His- 
tory of Babylon , by Dr. King, of the British Museum, published by 
Chatto and Windus (18s. nett). 


The latest batch of “ Everymans ” includes several books that 
deserve a generous reception. John Richard Green’s Short History of 
the English People should find many purchasers ; as a work at once 
scholarly and popular, it is just what many of our readers must desire. 
Newman’s lectures on University Education are also notable. Last, 
but not least in value, we would commend the two volumes of Mrs. 
Ewing’s delightful stories, now added to the section “ For Young 
People.” 


The Quarterly for October includes several articles of topical 
interest, but of more than passing value. “ Italy and the Adriatic ” 
sketches the historic importance of the great inland sea, and is the 
more valuable in that it is largely based on recent Italian books. The 
article on “ French Idealism and the War ” may open the eyes of 
many to the significance of the new France we rejoice to find among 
our Allies. Lord Cromer contributes an article on “ Modern Austria.” 


Among modern composers, the name of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 
stands out with unique interest. As his name alone w T ould almost 
suggest, he was half negro by birth, and his best known music bears 
unmistakeably th estamp of his race. The early close of his career 
was one of the many tragedies of musical history. The story of his life 
is told by Mr. Berwick Sayers (Cassell ; Is, 6 ch nett). 


ONE of the most interesting of the literary by-products of the War 
is the striking series of Broadsheets for Soldiers and Sailors issued by 
The Times . The “ man behind the gun ’’ can hardly be expected to 
carry a library with him ; yet it is hard if he is to be cut off from all 
literature more solid than oqr ordinary periodicals. The Broadsheets 
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offer him choice selections from a wide range of classics, in a form that 
he can easily keep as long as he pleases, pass on to a comrade, or 
throw away when it has served its turn. They range from the Bible 
and ancient sages like Plato to modem English poets or the humours 
of Mr. Jorrocks and the “ Irish B. M.” or the Eatanswill Election. A 
set of sis may be had for a penny, or a single sheet at Is. 4 cL per hun- 
dred. Twenty-four sets have already been issued. Bound together, 
they would make up a very remarkable anthology. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

In his recent book entitled Diversions of a Naturalist , Sir Kay Lankest- 
er writes most interestingly and informingly on many subjects biological, 
physiological, geological and otherwise. At a time like the present 
when almost every publication deals more or less with the great war, it 
is at once a pleasure and a relief to meet with a volume which is 
frankly intended to lead one away to the eternal source of happiness 
which is found in the study of Nature. 

For several years past it has gradually become more certain that 
the character and quality of the food we eat are far more important than 
was formerly supposed. It used to be considered that so long as 
there was a supply of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen with a 
little phosphate, sulphate and chloride of potassium, sodium, calcium 
and iron in the food taken, then that was all that was necessary. These 
elements had to be combined in certain forms, proteid, fatty and 
carbohydrate. We now know however that the case is not so simple 
as this. We must have not only the elements there and these present 
as proteids, fats, starches and sugars and in correct proportion and 
bulk but we must also have certain other qualities and substances in 
order to maintain health. 

Kecent experiments on the feeding of rats have clearly shown that 
the animals may get a diet which is chemically correct and in the 
proper proportions. Though fed with as much of this artificial food as 
they could take, the rats did not increase in weight and most of them 
died within twenty days. Other rats fed on a natural diet of cheese, 
bread, eggs, meat, and vegetables actually doubled their weight in the 
same time. If, however, a single teaspoonful of milk was added to the 
artificial food, then the rats lived and thrived as well on the chemical 
diet as the other rats on the ordinary food. The milk contained some 
highly elaborate proteid which was essential, not because of its quantity 
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but because of its quality. Young rats living under ordinary condi- 
tions get this substance from their usual food which is very varied in 
character. Here the experiments show clearly that the proper quanti- 
ties in the food of flesh -forming and heat-giving substances is not 
enough. 


In the East among all people who live chiefly upon rice, the very 
troublesome disease known as ' i berri-berrr '* is prevalent and as it 
renders its victims unfit for work, great inconvenience is often caused 
to employers of coolie labour. It is now known that the illness is 
caused by feeding the coolies on .polished rice, rice which is inferior and 
which has had its outer coat removed in the sifting process. This outer 
coat contains a minute quantity of a proteid which, when present, totally 
prevents the appearance of “ berri-berri.” This substance has been 
isolated by the chemist and is known as a vitamine. The feeding of both 
man and animals requires now 7 to be properly studied anew, in the light 
of these important results. As for man he cannot do better than take 
the advice of Duelaux r the pupil and successor of Pasteur: “Do not eat 
much but eat many things; there is safety in variety-, danger in 
uniformity.” 


; EVERY now and. then w 7 e find in the newspapers accounts of the 
finding qf a toad living enclosed in stone. The discoverers, of the 
animal invariably feel assured that the creature has been imprisoned in 
the rock for untold thousands of years, and generally consider that they 
have got a living representative of„ a race which long ago ceased to exist. 
When their views are not upheld they triumphantly claim that it is 
well known that reptiles and even amphibians have been got fossilised 
in the “ coal measures ” so w T hy may not a living one come to the light 
occasionally. So far as the common toad is concerned, that animal is 
comparatively a recent one in making its appearance oh this earth and 
further, the modem animal is quite easily distinguished from all other 
known toads, living and extinct. It is equally certain that no toads 
existed when the* “ coal measures ” were laid down. 


This tale of the living toad found embedded, in rock has been oc- 
casionally improved upon by the pressmen across the Atlantic. There 
the variant takes the form, that some workmen while engaged in blast- 
ing a rock in a quarry were astonished to see escape from the cavity 
in th$ solid stone, a large flying lizard or pterodactyl, which imjnedi- 
r ately spread its wings and vanished from sight, 
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The real truth about the toad seems to be that quarrymen do at 
times liberate a toad from stone but the rock has had a fissure, often 
many feet, deep, into which the young toad has found its way and in 
which it has obtained sufficient insects to keep it alive probably for 
many months. Such a fissure is usually wet and has its sides moss 
covered so that the toad is in favourable surroundings with plenty of 
air and moisture and a suitable temperature, while food though 
probably not very plentiful is certainly enough to keep the animal 
healthy. 

In Mammals the middle ear is crossed by a chain , of three ossicles, 
the malleus, incus and stapes. The homologies of these little bones 
have long been disputed by comparative anatomists and it is interest- 
ing to find that in the last number of the Quarterly Journal of Micros- 
copical Science Mr. E. S. Goodrich in an article on the middle ear in 
reptiles, birds and mammals gives us the last word on the subject. 
Hertwig considered that the malleus —articular ; incus— palatoquad- 
rate ; stapes— upper part of the hyoid + columella. Huxley held that 
the stapes— columella ; incus—columella (suprastapedial part) ; mal- 
leus=-quadrate. Gadow found that the malleus— articular ; incus- 
quadrate, while stapes— columella. Sedgwick in his well-known text-book 
accepts the view that the three ossicles all arose from the columella, 
which itself is simply the upper part of the hyoid arch, while the 
quadrate has been absorbed into the squamosal. 


From the above statements it can be readily seen that the student 
has in the past had considerable difficulty in knowing which view he 
should himself take. Most accepted Sedgwick’s as the newest and 
also as the most reliable. This however can no longer be adopted and 
on looking over the results of Hertwig, Huxley, Gadow and Sedgwick, 
eminent though all these men were in their day, we can safely accept 
the decision of Goodrich, who in conclusion finds that he can give his 
entire support to the much debated view that both the stapes and 
columella are derived from the hyoid arch, incus— quadrate and 
malleus —articular. He thus upholds the previous explanation of Gadow 
and of Hertwig as also that of Beddard, as expressed in his volume on 
the Mammalia in 'the Cambridge Natural History. 
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RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Contemporary Eeview. 

The November number of the Contemporary Review opens with an 
article entitled ‘ Italy and England, 5 by Signor Bomolo Murri. The 
participation of Italy in the European War may be characterised as 
the action of a country which all at once finds in the sudden and 
violent overthrow of her foreign policy, of her international friend- 
ships and enmities, the turning point and the re-adjustment of her 
whole home life. Italy entered upon the War after passing through 
an internal revolution by which England took the place of Germany 
in her foreign politics, and the power passed from a Parliamentary 
majority audits head to a government supported by the unanimous 
confidence of the King and the people. In the present article he seeks 
to show the importance of England’s succeeding to Germany and the 
deep significance which it has for the national life of Italy. The 
alliance of Italy with the Central Empires, he says, had no root in 
popular sympathy or in the popular interests of the country. After 
1870 the urgent need of Italy was to achieve moral unity. She had 
to overcome the ever-recurring machinations of the Papacy, to make 
the monarchy popular, to consolidate democratic institutions, to 
create a system of national education, and to lay the basis of a truly 
national policy. The alliance with the Central Empires seemed to 
have been made on purpose to prevent the realisation of these objects. 
For one thing it detached Italy insensibly from France and England, 
which in past times had helped her in her struggles after national 
unity, and opened wide a breach for German penetration, and for 
another it bound her to the nations which were the best political 
friends of the Vatican and its temporal claims. 

Signor Murri gives an interesting account of the bloodless revolu- 
tion by which Italy freed herself from the bondage of the Triple Alliance 
and ranged herself on the side of England and the Triple Entente. 
The war which she is now waging, he says, is not a little war of her 
own within the great war. Italy is fighting against Austria, against 
Turkey, but above all, against German Imperialism. She is making 
the aims of England her own. And she knows that she is not simply 
conquering the enemy opposed to her but giving England time to win. 
Her victory could not be secure or complete without England’s victory. 

Mr. Aneurin Williams deals with the massacres of. Armenians, 
which have horrified the whole civilised world. Whether Germany 
has instigated or connived at these massacres, Mr, Williams does not 
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venture to say, but at any rate she has stood by and refrained from 
using her undoubted power to stay the hands of the Turks. In the 
efficiency of their organisation the massacres give evidence of another 
hand than that of the Turk. With reference to the statements that 
these massacres mean a complete wiping out of the Armenian race he 
points out that there is a large Armenian population outside Turkey. 
But while this ensures the continuation of the race, the remnant of the 
Turkish Armenians call for and deserve all the help that can be given 
to them. The Armenians ha've been and still are remarkable for their 
intelligence and education amid the barbarism of their surroundings. 
They have clung passionately to their religion, and their women have 
been brought up in purity and refinement. In ancient’ times their coun- 
try lay across one of the main tracks by which the hordes of Asia 
reached the West, and in our own day, they are intermediaries between 
Western civilisation and the people of the East. Living in the East, 
but with minds more akin to the West, and open to all its ideas of 
education and settled industry, of freedom, and of self-government, they 
may be destined to play a great part still iu the education of Eastern 
peoples. To save them from destruction, therefore, is not only import- 
ant but is a duty which all the Great Powers have, in varying degrees, 
taken upon them to discharge. 

Dr. Dillon, whose articles we have missed from the last three 
numbers of the Contemporary Revieiv , has a contribution this month. 
Before he proceeds to deal with the main subject of his article, which 
is the policy of the Balkan states, more particularly of Bulgaria and 
Greece, he explains the intermission of his contributions* In July, he 
had written an article dealing with the desirability of modifying our 
attitude towards the neutral States, more particularly those of the 
Balkan Peninsula ; the necessity for compulsory military service ; and 
the pressing need for the readjustment of our commercial policy to 
actual requirements. This article was, however, suppressed by the 
Censor, who apparently thought that some of Dr. Dillon’s facts had 
better not be published. In the present article, Dr. Dillon says he 
touches only the fringe of the Balkan question. With regard to .the 
part played by Greece a considerable share of the responsibility for the 
present Balkan muddle falls on the shoulders of all her official 
statesmen, including even M. Venizelos himself. In the King of Greece 
and his followers he sees potential enemies of the Allies, who are 
animated by an overwhelming desire to help on the Germans when- 
ever they think they can do so without exposing their persons to punish- 
ment. or their plans to frustration. Of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, he says 
that his policy was to keep in with the victors and to discern on which 
victory would lie. As regards the Bulgarians Ferdinand and they* 
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are well suited to each other. The Bulgarians are the Prussians of 
the Balkans, They have the social sense highly developed, the vault- 
ing ambition, the self-containment, and the capacity for organisation 
which have won for Prussia the place she now occupies in the world. 
Dr, Dillon affirms that the Entente Powers had formed most erroneous 
ideas of the mentality of the Balkan peoples and therefore wasted their 
reasoning and suasiveness on them. 

Dr. R. W. Seton- Watson contributes an article on . ‘ Serbia’s 
Need and Britain’s Danger.’ The fate of Serbia, is inseparably bound 
up with the whole future of the Entente as a living political force and 
of the British Empire as an instrument of progress and civilisation. 
He is of the same opinion as Dr. Dillon in regard to the failure of the 
representatives of the Entente Powers at the Balkan capitals. During 
the first three critical months of the war the British Embassy at 
Constantinople was fooled and misled at every turn ; and generally 
the Entente Powers showed a terrible lack of foresight, in connexion 
with the progress of events in the Balkans. Mr. Sydney A. Moseley, 
who acted as an accredited correspondent at the Dardanelles, 'seeks to 
correct some of -the misstatements that have been made in regard to 
the progress of the operations there. He does not contend that mis- 
takes have not been made, but he takes a hopeful view of the situation 
and maintains that except in regard to the Suvla Bay landings 
Britain has every reason to feel proud of what she has accomplished. 
What the Suvla Bay operations showed was that the army was wonder- 
ful and the leaders’ ideas were splendid, but the method of execution 
was faulty. The secrecy of the landing stages, he believes, was curi- 
ously mishandled. The men who knew of it should not have known, 
and the men who should have known did not know. The censorship 
was a force, and the dependence of the Intelligence Department on 
foreigners was a great handicap. Mr. Mosely is of opinion that more 
might have been done than was done to enliven the men in the 
wretched conditions in which they had to exist. A brass band, he 
thinks, would have been of very great service. The work of the Letter 
Post Office was well done, . but that of the Parcel Post Office was a 
scandal. 

Mr. M. M. Mjelde, London Editor of the Vcrdens Gang of Christi- 
ania, contrasts the fertilising influence which Britain and France have 
had on the intellectual and political life of Norway with the material- 
ising and cramping influence of Germany. He is particularly enthu- 
siastic regarding the benefits which Norway has derived from her 
connexion with Great Britain. He rejoices that Sweden, in spite of 
strong pro-German influence in certain quarters, has kept to neutra- 
lity ; and he claims, that for this the attitude of Norway is to no .sm^U 
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extent responsible. Mr. S. J. Bapoport gives an interesting account 
of the life and writings of the Bussian Philosopher, Vladimir Solodied ; 
and Mr. K. 0. Lim explains the ‘ Significance of the Monarchical Move- 
ment in China’. Mr. H. W. Horwill tells the story of the high tariffs 
which for so long oppressed the American people, pointing out that 
they were the direct outgrowth of temporary import duties imposed 
as a financial measure during the Civil War ; and Mr. W. E. Dowding 
f contributes an interesting article on the 4 War Giving.’ Mabel B. Brails- 

ford writes on ‘ Cromwell’s Quaker Soldiers and Mr. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency contributes to the Literary Supplement a poem, ‘ To Italy ’, 
and a short article on the stained glass of an old church in England. 
There are the usual reviews of books. 

Nineteenth Century. 

True National Service by A. Carson Boberts occupies the first place 
in the current number of this Beview. It is to be welcomed as an 
attempt to base the plea for universal service on the principle of the 
obligation on all citizens to serve in the defence of the State, but the 
further contention that war is beneficial only if entered upon whole- 
heartedly, and that wars are always beneficial if so entered upon 
seems to belong to the philosophy of the Central European powers 
more than to that of Great Britain and her allies. Mr. Boberts sup. 
ports his case by reference to a number of wars, but it is equally open 
to an opponent to quote others against him. It is, for example, strange 
to hear from an English writer that both France and Germany bene- 
fited by the War of 1870. It is a far more usual thesis to assert that 
they both suffered material and moral loss. Perhaps France lost less 
than her enemy, but this is not a consideration which h likely to lead 
others to enter whole-heartedly upon a war— again, the French certainly 
were enthusiastic for the wars of the First Bepublic and the First 
Empire, but they were not very conspicuously benefited by them. 
Admitting that the immediate aim of the Northern States in the 
American Civil War was a right one, was the result altogether for the 
gain of the United States as a whole ? War undoubtedly, does bring 
out compensating virtues in the belligerent nations, but “ compensating ” 
implies a loss. Mr. Boberts is certainly right in assuming that such 
benefits as accrue by War are independent of the victory or defeat, or 
at least to some extent so, but his emphasis upon the benefits of War 
tends in the direction of the thesis that certain virtues can only be 
acquired by War ; that way lies madness, of the right Teutonic kind. 
If conscription is necessary, and it well may be, it is in order that the 
evils of war may. not fall on one section of the community alone, and 
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that the best, because the one most animated by the sense of duty and 
responsibility. If the voluntary system fails, the state must claim the 
service of the unwilling, but it is absurd to suppose that the conscript 
is individually so good a soldier as the volunteer. England will be in 
a particularly unfortunate position in this respect, because her allies are 
accustomed to the idea of conscription as part of the national life, 
while with us it must have something of the appearance of a press-gang 
measure. Pressed men fought well enough in the face of the enemy, 
but they gave the authorities a world of trouble to get them ready for 
the firing line ; the Eoyal Marines are the only branch of the King’s 
Forces which have never mutinied in the course of their history. 

A French view of Anglo-French Relations by M, Davray, shows 
an intimate knowledge of the English temperament, and helps to explain 
why on one or two occasions the French public have been misled into 
dissatisfaction at our efforts. The comparison between the French and 
English methods of legislation and administration is illuminating, and 
could only have been written by one with intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of both countries. In India we are liable to forget the fetter* 
ing and clogging effect of public opinion, and yet the necessity of con- 
ciliating public opinion at the beginning of the War, which forced Sir 
Edward Grey to refer to Parliament what was a foregone conclusion, 
evidently caused much unnecessary anxiety in France. The second 
occasion quoted by M. Davray on which French confidence was shaken, 
was evidently directly attributable to the ill-advised, if not intentionally 
captious and unpatriotic, agitation against the Government, carried on 
by certain English papers. If their editors read this article, we do not 
envy their feelings ; it is a serious offence to embarrass a Government 
at such a time as this, it is something worse to cause misunderstandings 
between Allies. 

MONOPOLY in Religion by the Bishop of Carlisle, is clearly meant as 
a contribution to the controversies arising out of incidents at the Kikuyu 
Conference. The article suffers under the disability of the prolonged 
use of a metaphor sustained throughout the whole paper. Metaphors, 
as was once pointed out by, I think, M, Clemenceau, are very dangerous 
things, and Dr. Diggle has certainly run some risk of being misunder- 
stood. The majority of those who read this magazine will no doubt 
agree with his main thesis, but it is to be hoped that they will not 
all think that those who do not find themselves in complete agree- 
ment with him, always “ glory in ” their “ monopoly ” of grace- Is it 
altogether fair controversy to represent either the Eoman or the English 
<vatholic as a “monopolist ” because he believes that Our JLiord Himself 
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intended that there should be one Church, with large authority from 
Himself, and not many churches which, because they contradict one 
another, cannot all have the same authority. Without doubt, the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament appears to make an exclusive claim to be 
the only method of salvation revealed to man, and if the “ traditional " 
forms of Christianity be in error, in claiming to represent the one 
Church in all Her perfection, it is not through pride, but because of an 
error which leads them to claim for a part of the Church, what belongs 
to the whole. The questions raised, of authority, of orders, of the 
second sacrament, and of orthodoxy, are all vital and therefore contro- 
versial, but their treatment in this article has not helped the writer of 
this review to a clearer solution of them* Eidicule is like the boomer- 
ang, and it is not good argument ; “ common sense.” in the twentieth 
century meaning of the phrase, is not the ultimate court of appeal in 
matters of the Faith. 


When the Dark Hosts are Vanquished by Mr. A. P* Sinnett 
attempts? by the aid of “ Super-normal” influences of an undefined 
character, to foreshadow the state of the world after the present war is 
over. Mr. Sinnett is evidently a Theosophist, and he shares with that 
body a tendency to use the terminology of other religious systems in 
senses quite different from those in which they are familiar to everyone. 
Apart from this characteristic of his style, we can say very little about 
Mr. Sinnett’s article.. He seems to promise a world rejuvenated, filled 
with intangible prosperity, and a speedy re-incarnation to those who 
fall in the War. There is much also about the devil. 


Fortnightly Eeview* 

In the Fortnightly Review perhaps the most interesting article is the 
History of the War, It may contain little that one has not read in 
the telegrams, bub it is much more comprehensible. 

In orders of September 14 and 15 regarding the great operations 
which began on Saturday, September 25, General Joffre, in disposing of 
about one-and-a-half million men, explained that the intention was to 
“ drive the Germans out of France, liberate those of our countrymen 
who have been suppressed for the last twelve months, and snatch away 
from the enemy the valuable possession of the occupied territory.” 
Though this did not come about, it is pretty evident that two more 
such assaults will render the German lines untenable in anything like 
their present position. 

Apart from minor attacks meant to hold the German local reserves j 

there were two main attacks. The more important of these was in- 
* 993 — 42 
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Champagne; The first rush captured the German first line trenches 
over a front of fifteen miles. Sixteen thousand unwounded prisoners and 
seventy captured guns testify to the vigour of the attack. The greatest 
advance, two miles, and the heaviest fighting fell to the share of the divi- 
sion of General Marchand,who was wounded when leading his men. The 
pressure, moreover, was maintained, for on October 5th, Butte de 
Tahure was captured. This is of great importance as an artillery 
observation post ; it is within two miles of the railway from Bazancourt 
to Challerange, and the Germans will therefore be deprived of the 
means of rapidly bringing up reinforcements. The Germans have had 
serious losses in their attempts to recapture it. 

We are more interested, however, in the other attack, in Artois, 
the British assaulting north, and the French south of Lens. The 
British attack was started by two corps (about 70,000 men), afterwards 
reinforced by about the same number of men ; it was very successful, 
the strong Hohenzollern and Kaiser Wilhelm redoubts did not stop the 
rush, and over 4,000 yards were gained. The advance left the brigadiers 
behind, and there was some difficulty in securing our positions against 
an enemy eager to take every opportunity of enfilading us with 
machine-guns or even of attack when any dislocation in our lines 
appeared. Hill 70 was not cleared, and though it was captured later 
it was impossible to hold it. This was not surprising as it would have 
commanded Lens. The French captured Souchez, famous for the 
Labyrinth, and advanced. a mile to a mile and a half beyond. 

That night reserves from Belgium were brought up, next day a 
heap of rubbish from the coal-pits, called Fosse 8, was recaptured and 
served to annoy our left flank. On the next Friday the enemy recaptured 
most of Fort Hohenzollern ; a week later, a German attack was com- 
pletely repulsed with a loss of 8,000 killed. Our troops followed up the 
beaten enemy and captured a trench. On the 13th we attacked, using 
gas; we recaptured the Hohenzollern redoubt, leaving only the communi- 
cation trenches, known as Big and Little Willie, in the enemy’s hands. 

Thus in three weeks’ fighting the British and French have secured 
a position in which the country W. and S* W. of Lens is a German 
salient. Before long we should be able to render the lines through 
that town useless, but another line which passes a mile and a half to 
the east of the town is probably beyond our reach at present. 

On September 18th, the Germans entered Vilna ; with that the 
German offensive lost its vigour, and Bussian counter-attacks have 
barrassed them severely. 

In Mesopotamia, Kut, where the Shatt-el-Hai leaves the Tigris to 
join the Euphrates, was captured at the end of September. It is only 100 
jailes from Baghdad ; to capture the latter would be of great political 
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importance, but just on that account the advance is being made with 
circumspection, as to hold it will he more difficult than to take it. The 
account of the state of matters in Serbia is more sanguine than events 
in November would justify. 


The first article is on Swedish Activism. Neutrality is Sweden’s 
official policy and is approved of by the great majority of the nation. 
Against this policy, the Activists, who favour the Central Powers, and are 
drawn from all parties but mainly from the Right, protest in favour of 
the Central Powers ; a counter- agitation, that of the neutralists, has 
arisen in consequence. A British Mission has been trying to settle 
affairs with Sweden ; the Germanophile papers took a very high tone 
over the matter. The Premier condemned both sets of agitators ; he 
explained, however, that other contingencies than invasion might compel 
entry into the War. This was claimed by the Activists as a victory. 

In their propaganda, the Activists declared that the moment 
was critical for the culture and the life of Sweden ; the grounds of their 
appeal were suspicion of Russia and sympathy with Finland. Those 
who distrusted Germany more than Russia were told that a Germany 
that had not received help from Sweden would be ill to deal with. If, 
for example, her victory were only partial, she might allow an Atlantic 
port to Russia if the latter gave up the claim to Constantinople. Nor- 
way would not be a sufficiently powerful ally. 

M. Staff and M. Bran ting, the Liberal and Socialist leaders, took 
the other side. Even the half- Activists were attacked, whose favourite 
saying is “ Of course no one wants war : but Sweden is not going to 
put up with any treatment that is meted out to her.” The Socialists 
adopted inquisitory methods against the members of the party who 
were supposed to have contributed to the War-Book. 

Sweden has not forgotten the part she once played in the world : 
“ the Swede is much concerned with his dignity : interest take second 
place.” This, given Germanophilism, explains Activism, Germanophi- 
lism does not mean direct love for Germany ; it is dread of Russia and 
sympathy with Finland, and Russia’s treatment of Finland has not 
improved conspicuously since the war began. In fact, some of the Finns 
are thinking of rising and it is principally to this feeling that the 
Activists appeal. The anti-English element in Activism is increasing ; 
it is due to sympathy with Germany and is helped by various British 
indiscretions. Then Russia’s misfortunes were its opportunity ; the 
frontier races of Russia should be liberated* 
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Friends of the College will be sorry to hear of the loss it has sus- 
tained in the departure of Mr. Templeton. It took place somewhat 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Mr. Templeton looked a strong man, and 
in ‘"the very best of health ; and it was hoped that he had many years 
of useful work before him in the College. But some time ago, certain 
symptoms made their appearance, which were not at first regarded as 
being of much consequence, but which gradually intensified, till it 
became necessary to call in medical advice. The' result was that the 
doctors who were consulted pronounced Mr. Templeton to be in serious 
danger, and ordered him to be invalided home at once. Accordingly, 
he left Madras for Bombay on the evening of the 14th of November, 
only two days after it was finally settled that it would be necessary 
for him to go home. He is now on his way to England, and it is 
expected that he will derive much benefit from the voyage. There is 
practically no chance of his being allowed to resume work in the 
tropics, and his loss his deeply felt by all connected with the College. 
Mr. Templeton had been a member of the staff 1 for two years. During 
that time he worthily upheld the traditions of the College, by devotion 
to work, by sympathetic care of the students under his charge, and by 
the deeply religious spirit he brought to all his tasks. He was a man 
of singularly attractive disposition ; and more especially as Superinten- 
dent of Caithness Hall and as the companion of the students on the 
foot-ball field, he came very close to those who were associated with 
him. He carries with him the respect and sympathy of all who knew 
him, whose fervent hope it is that, in the providence of God, he may 
be speedily restored to health by rest and change of scene and climate, 
and be spared for many years of useful service in other surroundings* 

A Former Student has favoured us with the following ‘ Note 
from Life’ which we believe will be read with interest : — 

The first problem that confronted me after leaving College was not 
that of securing an appointment or choosing a profession. From the 
Senate House, I was ushered by kind friends directly info an edu- 
cational institution in a town which at that time, more than thirty 
years ago, was in a rather backward condition. There were some 
graduates in the town, a second grade college and a high-school, and 
Christian' missionaries had worked for years and made some fairly dis- 
tinguished converts from the highest castes. Yet, compared with 
Madras, the town was enveloped in darkness, as I found out very soon. 
<,Tfae light that was needed to avoid collisions with one’s neighbours 
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was not the light of truth, but of wisdom, and this I had not learnt 
from books. The collisions were therefore frequent, and for a young 
man quite exhilarating. 

Accustomed in Madras to eat bread baked by non-Brahmans, I 
forget now whether my baker was a Christian or a Sudra. I insisted 
upon that forbidden article of diet in the backward town. The 
Brahman neighbours felt uneasy and possibly indignant, but they did 
not remonstrate, for I did not know their vernacular, and they did not 
know English. Our kitchen was separated from theirs by a wooden 
partition, and the ladies who peeped in through the chinks satisfied 
themselves that we cooked no animal food. “ Eating bread may be the 
custom of his caste ” said the ladies, as I was told : “ but he seems to 
be a very honourable man. He never looks at women ; they may con- 
gregate on the outer pyah and talk ever so loud, but he bends down 
his head or turns away his face and walks on, without casting a glance 
at them. Very respectable ! ” The male neighbours were pleased with 
my kindness to beggars. So in their eyes my charity and respectability 
covered all vagaries of creed and conduct. 

Accustomed in Madras to hear lectures and sermons, I attended 
the local church on Sundays, for that was the only place where one 
could hear a discourse in English. That was very suspicious, but in 
my house no outlandish practice could be discerned, and it was there- 
fore clear that I could not be a Christian in Brahmanical clothing. 
However, I was not content to hear speeches. I was ready to speak 
and once I spoke in glowing terms of Christ’s personality. Bah ! That 
could not be very innocent. Tndeed it set a few orthodox circles ablaze. 
They fixed a day for my baptism and a theosophist organised a rescue 
expedition. I believe nothing of a violent nature was contemplated ; 
at any rate all that I know personally was that one evening the 
theosophist called on me and engaged me in religious conversation and 
drew me out on various question of theological interest. “ After all you 
are not a Christian, but only a broad-minded eclectic ! ”, exclaimed he 
at the end of the conversation, and he narrated the various rumours he 
had heard and the object of his visit. The landlord, who had given me 
notice to quit, changed his mind, and the rest of ray voyage in the Bay 
of Bengal was uneventful. That town, from all I read in the papers, 
appears to have become a centre of enlightenment now, and if I visit it 
again I am sure I shall not be confronted by the old difficulties. It is 
now a railway station, as it was not then, and the restaurant must 
have solved many delicate questions. The carriers of the torch of 
knowledge must have illuminated many others. 

Modern Marine e. 
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IN the calendar of our students, the month of November is dis- 
tinguished by two events, one of which is Deepavali. It is a feast dear 
to the heart of every Hindu young man, who generally gets a present 
of new clothes on the occasion, and especially so if he is married, in 
which case he gets a very handsome present from his parents-in-law. 
We have known cases in which when the young man was unable to go 
to receive the present in person, it has been sent to his Hostel address 
by registered post : an interweaving of home custom and public facilities 
of transmission with the even tenour of College life. But the non- 
Brahmin Hindu students of Caithness Hall do not seem to depend upon 
presents from home for making Deepavali lively for them. This cold 
weather feast is in this Hostel a day not only of feasting and hospitality 
but also a day of real light and warmth, “ a feast of reason and flow of 
soul,” a day on which goodwill and culture prevail, a day which, once 
participated in, is not easily forgotten. Fancy Mr. F. W. Henderson 
sitting in one of the trenches in France, in the midst of British artillery 
and with the enemy shells bursting round him every now and then 
and writing a letter conveying his Deepavali greetings to the members 
of Caithness Hall so as to reach them before the 6th November last. 

• On this day the members entertained as usual the Pi'ofessors and 
their ladies and members of other Hostels, besides former members 
of the Hall, among whom the graduates of the year presented to their 
old Hostel a portrait of the Rev. Dr. Russell. This was unveiled by 
Mr. Macphail than whom none could more appropriately perform the 
function, seeing that he knew Dr. Russell longer than any body else in 
the College. Mr. Macphail described how, when he was going back 
from India in 1887 after serving for one year as Assistant to Dr. Miller, 
he saw Mr. Russell at Port Said standing on board the ship which 
brought him to Madras where he was to take Mr. Maephail’s place as 
Assistant to the Principal. That was twenty-eight y 7 ears ago. Four 
years ago Mr. Russell retired owing to ill-health brought on by strain, 
with a record of service of which any educationalist might be proud. The 
new buildings, in the erection of which he spent himself unstintingly, 
will remain his peculiar monument in the College : but the counterfeit 
presentment he then unveiled would give succeeding generations of 
students who lived in Caithness Hall an idea of the man to whom the 
College and through the College the South Indian people owe so much. 
Another presentation made on the occasion w T as that of a portrait of 
the late Mr. Craig. This was unveiled by Mr. Crawford who had 
been Mr. Craig’s tutor at Oxord. Mr. Crawford knew how full of 
hope and joy Mr. Craig was at the prospect of serving the Kingdom 
of Christ in India, and how intensely he loved his work and his 
- students. But the tragedy of young lives cut off before their bloom 
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-was being brought home to them all by the war, and it is impossible 
to think otherwise than that these lives will blossom elsewhere and ' 
for higher ends. 

After an exchange of greetings between present and past members, 
represented respectively by the Secretary of the Hall and by Mr. 
C. Krishna Keddi, B.A., M.B., C.M., who was now the Medical Attendant 
of all the College hostels, the dramatic portion of the entertainment 
began with an English farce entitled “ The Kule of Three,” depicting 
the ridiculous situations in which a suspicious husband finds himself 
perpetually placed. This was enacted with a verve and spirit which 
quite astonished the audience. Men and women to the manner born 
could not have acted much better. It is sometimes said that Indian 
students cannot enter into the spirit of English ‘‘society” novels, which 
there is no use, it is said, prescribing for study in College classes. 
These critics will not be unwelcome at the next similar performance by 
Caithness Hall students. Having thus established their capacity for 
natural and effective acting, the success of the students in repro- 
ducing, irr Telugu, scenes of Indian life “in various grades of society, 
was not so very remarkable. The opportunity for improving upon 
the original play by impromptu speeches was not likely to be missed 
by young actors caught in the frenzy of constructive, imaginative 
sympathy, Mr. Macartney who presided over the whole function con- 
gratulated the members upon their excellent performances. He for 
one would find it difficult to say who among them acted best. The 
winner of the prize for acting, which was given away by Mr, Macartney 
along with a number of other prizes offered and competed for by the 
members themselves, might be the best, but there were others who ran a 
very close second. A number of books were also presented to the 
Hostel library in commemoration of this celebration of “ the feast of 
lights.” 


Another winter weather event in Madras is the Convocation of 
the University, which takes place not long after the Government have 
•come down from the hills and settled to their work on the plains. 
Depending upon the Con voea cion is the College Prize Distribution and 
the Eeeeption to the graduates of the year by the Senates and the 
College Day Committee. 

Owing to delay in the arrival of prize- books, the prize- distribution 
could not take place on the usual day ; but the new graduates were 
welcomed all tee same on the day following Convocation. There was 
a very large attendance ; only a very few among those who had taken 
the degree the previous day being absent. Mr. Corley congratulated 
the graduates and exhorted them to keep alive their interest in the 
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College and to maintain their connection with it by becoming regular 
readers of the College Magazine and by joining the College Day Asso- 
ciation. He quoted Burke’s famous saying that statesmen were 
made in the home, and pointed out how through attachment to 
the institution in which they had received their training, they could 
learn those lessons of loyalty to ideals and of unselfish labour for 
patriotic ends which were so invaluable to them in the present state of 
their country’s progress. Mr. C. S. Anantarama Aiyar, IJnder-secretary 
to the Government of Madras, spoke on behalf of the College Day 
Association and welcomed the new graduates to the ranks of former 
students, and reminded them that their education, far from having 
come to a close, was really beginning just then and that the tests to 
which they would be subjected in life would be far severer than any 
they had known at college. Mr. B. K. Shanmukam, B.A., responded 
on behalf of his fellow-graduates. Similar receptions were held of course 
on a smaller scale, in the Bungiah Ghetty Hostel and in the Fenn 
Hostel. While in the “ Bungiah Chetty ” the present members played 
the part of hosts, that role’ was assumed in the Fenn Htfstel by the 
new graduates. The Convocation is thus becoming a season of edu- 
cational rejoicing, a season of congratulation, of exhortation and of 
demonstations of local and sectional patriotism. Not a district as- 
sociation in the presidency town but claimed and congratulated its 
district men among the university victors ; the latest association to 
muster the graduates whom it could legitimately claim as part of its 
constituency being the Dravidian Association of Triplicane, whose 
spokesman, Bao Sahib T, Bamakrishna Pillai, welcomed the non-Brah- 
min graduates and impressed upon them the duty of raising the posi- 
tion in the general life of the country of the various classes whom 
they represented. 


The College Day will be celebrated this year on Monday, the 2?th 
December. Mr. B. Srinivasa Aiyar, Deputy Accountant-General, will 
preside over the public meeting in the Anderson Hall at 5 P.M. The 
Conference begins at 9 A.M. The breakfast will be at 11 o’clock. A 
special feature of the proceedings at the public meeting will be the 
unveiling of an oil painting of the late Mr. S. Bungiah Chettiar. The 
usual message from Dr. Miller has been received, 
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A YEAR OF PEACE IN A TIME OF WAR * 

By W. IvXeston, m.a., b.d. 

Another year has gone by, a year of mighty import for Europe 
and for the world. With increasing fierceness the conflict has 
been waged between liberty and oppression, between the right 
to live and the right to domineer, between the call of expediency 
and the sanctity of plighted honour, between the material and 
the spiritual. We see to-day more men under arms than the 
world has ever seen ; and during the year gone by the issues have 
been terrible. Fair lands have been devastated, green fields 
reddened with the blood of men, homes rendered desolate, the 
bonds of affection ruthlessly snapped. And along with these 
have gone hardships borne with cheerful mind, sacrifices that 
make the heart beat, deeds of heroism almost without a parallel. 
And all the time we have been here as in a garden enclosed. No 
shell has burst over our heads, the land has not been devastated 
even by famine, no glitter of steel has disturbed our quiet lot. 
Day after day the door of the College has stood open, day after 
day hundreds have entered ; here have we sat in studious calm 
while hundreds of our kith and kin were keeping watch and 
ward for us even unto death. A Convocation, of undiminished 
size, included among those who appeared at it a contribution 
from this college of one quarter of the total number in the 
Presidency who took the B.A. degree. Judging from causes 
of absence tendered in class, marrying and giving in marriage 
have suffered no modification. The crowds in the College office 

* An address given at the College Prize-giving on 10th December, 1915. 
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together with the rustle of paper and the ring of silver have 
testified to exchequers that are not exhausted. No hostile 
cruiser has handed over the College prizes of this year to the 
kindly interest of the fishes of the Indian Ocean. Peace of soul 
and profit of mind have been our portion ; and from the quiet- 
ness and safety of our seclusion we render hearty thanks to 
Almighty God, 

But with such a dire and momentous strife in the Empire 
to which we all belong, with one of our own professors within 
hearing of the guns, what have we been doing to justify the 
twelve months of quietness that have been ours ? 

I 

I would answer, in the first place, that here we have been 
seeking to foster and to learn a life corporate yet individual. Here 
in the classroom and in all the circumstances of academic life we 
have been realising that we are essential to one another. This 
is no new idea to India ; much that is of the essence of Indian 
thought and institutions is bound up with the notion of a cor- 
porate existence. The College takes advantage of this idea and 
widens its scope. In the classroom, the tennis court, the foot- 
ball field we feel that we are linked by invisible chains. Twenty 
years ago, I remember, there sat on one of the benches of the 
Second Class, side by side, a Muhammadan, a Christian, a Hindu, 
and a Parsee. This proximity, though due to the alphabetical 
arrangement of the class, is symbolical of what this College is 
doing by no speeches or special organisation. It is binding its 
members into a larger unity. It is laying the foundation of that 
more comprehensive society where men will overcome their 
differences not by entirely forgetting them, but by not glorying 
in them, by making common cause against injustice and ignorance 
and privilege, by working together, in a spirit of mutual give and 
take, for a united life of high endeavour and worthy purpose. Eor 
this corporate life, that will one day issue in a rich, self-sacrificing, 
thoughtful, national life the College has been fitting you. 

But it has never forgotten the individual. A frequent 
objection to schools and colleges now-a-days is that they mould all 
that pass through them after the same pattern. It is an objec- 
tion that has but little to support it in the lecture rooms, the 
societies, or the hostels of this College. The individual is fostered 
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and the individual counts ; his influence is felt in every class, in 
every committee, in every social activity. For it is the aim of the 
College to impress on every one who passes through its halls 
a sense of individual responsibility, to awaken the individual 
conscience, to inspire each one with the dignity of being true to 
himself, to stimulate in all the glory of self-reliance. For the 
College believes that the lesson thus early learned will stand 
you in good stead in the days to come, fitting you if need be to 
stand alone, to take an independent course, to be able to mould 
men by the force of a telling personality, to shape opinion by 
the power of a fearless individuality. 

II 

In the second place I w T ould answer that we have here been, 
imparting an education at once academic and practical. No one 
can pass through our classrooms, but more especially our libraries, 
without feeling that here there is being engendered a truly aca- 
demic spirit. There is being fostered in our midst the joy of 
learning, there is being stimulated the eager desire for a cultured . 
mind. Some at least are learning that, even if learning brought 
little position and less material reward, it is still a great thing to 
draw forth the magnificent possibilities of the mind, to exercise 
to the full a power which, the more it is cultivated, the more it 
unfolds. For the mind, with its sensitiveness, delicacy, res- 
ponsiveness, is a treasure beyond compare ; cherished, as we seek 
to cherish it within these walls, it yields a solace that is unend- 
ing, and an insight that has perennial charm, and a content that 
laughs at circumstance. You will know the truth of this in days 
to come. 

But here the education if academic is also practical. In the 
dictionary, “ academic” is defined as u scholarly (and by impli- 
cation) abstract, unpractical.” The implication is here belied. In 
this academic seclusion we train men to face life and its respon- 
sibilities, to discharge honourably civic duties, to take if oppor- 
tunity occurs, a worthy place in their country’s legislature. Men 
are being fitted here for a real place in the sun, not because the 
college can guarantee them high salaries or conspicuous position, 
but because it quietly enlarges the mind, imparts wider and truer 
views, fosters the joy of learning ; and because at the same time 
it gives a learning which finds its appropriate outcome in action 
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Thus it is that learning has its shrine here— not because it will 
bring you necessarily tangible rewards, but because it will bring 
you the happiness of a deeper culture and a wider outlook, and the 
stimulus to spend and be spent in your country’s cause. 

Ill 

In the third place I w r ould answer that we are justified by 
the influence here exerted. It is an influence which while short 
in its action is abiding in its results . Here we seem to be on 
the banks of a stream that is for ever flowing. In some ways 
this is pleasing ; for a flowing stream is healthy and fair, it 
escapes the evils of stagnation. But there is a disadvantage and 
a real one. The flow 7 is all too rapid. Those who teach in a 
college feel the truth of Heracleitus’ dictum that we never bathe 
twice in the same stream. Four years is a long time for any 
student to be here ; a great - number are connected with the 
College for a shorter time; very few are longer; are there any 
here who can say as an applicant for a certificate once said “ that 
he had studied here from the A.B. to the B.A.” ? This time of 
student life is far too quickly gone ; and those of us who remain 
and see the tide sweeping on are ofttimes sad at heart. 

Yet though the time is quickly gone, it is long enough to 
leave an abiding impress. One of the joys that bring to us some 
compensation for the short compass of the students ’ life in bur 
midst is when men come back to tell us of their times at College, 
to d-well on the happy days that sped so fast and which they 
feel will never have an equal. But a still greater joy it is when 
men come back and we see by their whole attitude and bearing 
that the lessons taught here are not forgotten, that they are 
carrying into life what they have learned in College. They feel 
the atmosphere of the College about them, they tell us, In spheres 
very different from that which they have left behind. They 
have the sense that the College has imposed a responsibility on 
them. Their mental gifts, their knowledge acquired not with- 
out difficulty, are their own and yet not their own; they are for 
others also. The moral discipline which they have learned is to 
be shared with scores of their fellow countrymen, Deep in their 
heart is formed the conviction that the toil and sacrifice which 
enabled them to go to College, and the fruits of their study 
gained at College, have left them involved in a debt which they 
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can never meet but which they must at all costs seek to liquid- 
ate. They have a feeling that they are surrounded by a great 
cloud of witnesses, visible and invisible, looking upon their lives 
and eager that nothing base should mar them, nothing dishonour- 
able should rob them of their power. The very walls of the 
College seem to cry out, walls that have looked for nearly four 
score years on those who have taught and those who have learn- 
ed here. And a man becomes proud of his College, as we trust 
you too will ; provided it is a true pride, a pride that makes you 
ashamed if you fail to spread the spirit of this College, if you do 
not embody its training in act. A pride that drives you to think 
of deserving students w T hom yon might help, of ignorant people 
whom you might enlighten, of less favoured communities whom 
you might influence for good. 

IV 

In the fourth place I would answer that the College, insepar- 
able from the material , (as all colleges must be) finds its meaning 
in the spiritual. Look at our College report ; it has to mention 
fees collected, sums expended, buildings purchased; thirty pages 
are occupied with accounts. Every year sees some acquisition ; 
a new laboratory is erected ; an old building is transformed. 
Our buildings cover more than an acre of ground ; shelves have 
to be added to accommodate the ever growing number of books ; 
additional hostels are planned for. When we speak of numbers 
we tend to think of quantity, bulk. But all this that catches 
the eye, all this material casing would be a weight beneath 
which the whole College would sink if it were all. But it is not 
all; it is not even important save as it is symbolic, sacramental. 
Were the only message of the College that what is seen and can 
be handled, what can be counted and arranged, is the great object 
of attention and attainment, then its existence in South India 
would entirely fail of justification, most of all at such a crisis as 
the present. But the College is bigger than its buildings ; it is not 
lost in them ; not petrified by them. It lives. Why ? Because 
it transcends the material. Here we learn and know that the 
human spirit is laid hold of by God’s spirit and so lives. 
Here we know that the past is not irrevocable, but that evil may 
be vanquished, and a new life begun. Here we know that there 
are spiritual forces more powerful than the physical, of which 
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if we take advantage life is lifted to a higher plane and gains 
a fairer outlook. Here we know that our fleeting existence 
is the preparation for an immortal destiny. Here we learn 
that life is no uncharted sea, but that, as we voyage amidst its 
waters and its storms, we have a Pilot whom we can trust and 
who will bring us safely through. 

Such is the task which the College has been setting before it 
during these past months as for more than two generations— to 
send out men able to labour together while true to individual 
conviction, men who cherish the mind while they use it for their 
country’s uplift, men who are proud of what their College has 
given them while they humbly seek to discharge the obligations 
it has imposed, men who scorn not the material while all the time 
they use it for spiritual ends. Such is the task by which the 
College would claim to be justified for its days of calm in the 
midst of a convulsed Empire. Surely it has been no unworthy 
task to which to devote itself, steadily and resolutely, when the 
mettle of individuals and nations is being tested as by fire. A 
worthy task, you may say, but an impossible one. Is it ? There 
are two forces before which the impossible hides its head : one is 
the enthusiasm of youth, the other is the faith of riper years. 
And here, in this college, these two forces meet — enthusiasm 
and faith. And because they meet, we face the future with as- 
surance. For let but our enthusiasm grow keener and our faith 
strike deeper, and we know that a greater future awaits the 
college than anything it has accomplished in the past. If it 
remains true to its ideal, this college will become — and it can 
think of no higher glory — this college will become the truest 
Servant of India that South India has ever known. 
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fu jHubitis af tfia Habm fftmtha iallggs 

ni i|i ffiseiiitg ait idfegg Jag far 1915 


Gentlemen, 

Bather unexpectedly I find myself still able to send some 
sort of greeting to the annual gathering convened by the College 
Day Association. My communication must be shorter than on 
earlier occasions. It is not on that account less hearty or sincere. 

1 suppose that beyond all other subjects of public interest, 
your thoughts continue to be fixed upon the great war — its 
present prospects and probable results. That they should be so 
fixed is only right. ' This war is by far the most tremendous 
struggle that the world has witnessed. The issue of it, whatever 
that issue may be, must powerfully effect the immediate interests 
of every land and people. Nay, far more than any struggle that 
history records it must contribute to the settlement of the terrible 
question of what is to be the ultimate destiny of the human race 
in its passage across the field of time. 

By more than one communication that has come to me from 
among you, I am led to fear that not many of you have laid to 
heart my warning of a year ago, to the effect that it is vain to 
hope for an easy or an marly victory in the conflict which bar- 
baric ambition has forced upon oitr Empire and its Allies. I 
warned you then that delay and disappointment were inevitable 
and that we must be prepared to bear if necessary the strain of 
temporary defeats. The year that lies behind us has evidenced 
too sadly that these anticipations were correct. There is indeed 
much reason to be thankful that the hope of immediate triumph, 
which our enemies cherished at the outset, has failed. To that 
extent they are already defeated. Yet the hope of complete and 
permanent victory seems as distant upon our side as upon 
theirs. There may be many a change before this is read to you, 
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but as I write such clouds are gathering that the whole immediate 
prospect seems to be darkening rather than becoming brighter. 
I have indeed no doubt that the final result will be that which 
we desire, provided only that there be determined and persistent 
courage and resolution on the side of the peoples who are banded 
in defence of our righteous cause. At the same time it is plain 
to all that we failed at first to measure the strength of our ene- 
mies aright. It is plain that much greater effort must be put 
forth, and much greater sacrifices made, than are apparent even 
now. India has responded nobly to the call of loyalty and duty, 
but India equally with all other defenders of our cause needs to 
be prepared for greater sacrifices than have been demanded 
hitherto. 

Now nothing will more effectually help us to bear what 
evidently lies before us than a clear understanding of what in 
the last analysis is the real issue between our enemies and our- 
selves. It is the question of what is to be the decisive 'factor in 
determining the destiny of mankind on earth. Is that chief 
factor to be material force, or moral right and moral influence ? 
To all intents our enemies maintain that it is the former ; we, 
that it is the latter. Consider the present tremendous struggle 
from this, the proper because the most enlightening, point of 
view, and you will see that our cause is worthy of every effort 
and sacrifice that is needed to secure its triumph. 

It would indeed be useless to deny that force has its legiti- 
mate place in the scheme of the world in which we find our- 
selves. There are many scores or perhaps hundreds of men in 
South India most of them not young men now who can testify 
by experience what my views on this point are. It has always 
been a satisfaction, though not a surprise, to me when one and 
another of these gentlemen have told me in after years how my 
timely and thorough application of the cane to them in their 
school- boy days had been a germ of enduring benefit through- 
out their active lives. I have no doubt that this has been the 
case with many who have never said so to me, perhaps not even 
to themselves. But it is by no means only in years of training 
and school-boy immaturity that compulsion has a rightful place. 
It is well for all of us that force, in various ways and to some 
extent, is brought to bear on us in the whole of life from the 
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cradle to the grave. As with individual men so it is with com- 
munities and nations. Force and compulsion cannot healthfully 
be altogether eliminated from the course of their development. 

The question that has to be settled by this, the most stupen- 
dous of all wars, is whether force is to be a subordinate or the 
supreme factor in determining the history of the human race. 
To the followers of that new morality which I tried to 
explain to you a year ago, according to which the State 
must be a law to itself, it is the fundamental principle that force 
is the final and the only arbiter in all disputes among the nations. 
This is the principle avowedly acted upon by those rulers of 
Prussia who have acquired domination over Germany, and have 
dragged Austria-Hungary and Turkey and now at last Bulgaria 
in their wake. They hold, and possibly with entire sincerity, 
that deeds of cruelty and treachery — the sinking at sight of 
defenceless ships, the burning of unoffending towns, the murder- 
ing of wqmen and children, the breaking of solemn promises and 
all possible forms of frightfulness — become allowable and even 
commendable whenever the defence or aggrandisement of the 
State makes such things necessary. This is the central idea of 
that ethical code to which it seems to us that regard to the 
well-being of mankind demands prompt resistance, wherever 
and whenever it is acted on. It is held by those to whom the 
new code is abhorrent that the place of force is subordinate 
and not supreme as certainly in the case of nations as in that of 
individual men. 

The view for the maintenance of which the British Empire 
and its Allies mean to struggle to the last is that war must 
never be allowed to set considerations of morality and humanity 
altogether aside. We contend that both men and nations must 
be as free as is possible under the circumstances in which they 
are providentially placed at any time. We contend that, while 
the various peoples of the earth may submit to all beneficial 
influences from without, none of them shall be compelled to 
adopt languages or laws or customs of which they disapprove, or 
to become the slaves of alien communities that are stronger 
for the moment than themselves. We contend in fact that 
mere material, force holds always a secondary place, and that it is 
both unwise and wicked to apply it to either individuals or 
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nations except when it is manifestly subservient to moral ends. 
The one great aim of those who have forced the present struggle 
on the world is to sweep from their path all who uphold the 
principle that moral influence stands on an altogether higher 
plane than compulsion in any of its forms. To save themselves 
from being crushed out of existence by the upholders of this 
novel code of ethics is, for the present, the one primary and 
pressing duty of every people .and every man concerned for the 
higher interests and the true progress of our race. 

To those who believe in an all-wise, all-loving, ruler of the 
world the fact that furious war and tremendous suffering has 
hitherto accompanied or ushered in every healthy development 
of human history has always been a terrible problem. It is a 
proble?n which cannot be solved, and probably cannot even have 
its conditions adequately phrased, in our present state of being. 
Nevertheless, it remains true, as the poet has it, that : 
t£ All the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, I 

Wherever thought has wedded fact.” 

This is written broad across all records of the past, and to-day 
it is as true as ever. 

Revert with me for a moment to recent history. It stands 
out as clearly there as in narratives of the dim and distant past 
that, in the existing constitution of this world of ours, fierce 
conflict attends upon every firmly-based advance. The principle 
that physical force is not the ultimate factor in the case of 
individuals needed for its establishment in the thought of men 
that terrible civil strife in America which a few of you are old 
enough to remember as distinctly as I do. That struggle, and 
it alone, determined that human slavery should vanish from the 
world. No doubt slavery lingers still in remote corners and under 
disguised forms. Yet no sane man will ever again defend it. A 
judgment that cannot be reversed has been passed upon it for all 
ages still to come. It ought not to be surprising if a longer, 
bloodier, and in every way more costly struggle be needed now, 
for the firm establishment of the principle that nations equally 
with men are not to be enslaved by those who happen to be 
stronger than they are — that in both cases alike the place of 
force is subordinate and the place of moral influence supreme. 
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Nations are greater than men. To preserve them from enslave- 
ment is a higher, and therefore a harder, task than even to deliver 
men from bodily bondage. The enslavement of a nation by the 
superior efficiency and brutal force of another would be as fatal to 
the development of the divine ideal as the system of personal 
slavery which by universal consent has at last been sentenced to 
extinction. Yet, if there is to be no enslavement of one nation 
by another, the countries now arrayed on the side of freedom 
must fight on until they secure a victory over the Prussian spirit 
as complete as that which followed the long delayed capture of 
Richmond and the downfall of the Southern Confederacy. It 
may be that years of costly and chequered struggle will be need- 
ed before victory like this can be attained by us. That it should 
somehow be attained at last is indispensable if mankind as a 
whole is not to relapse into anarchy and barbarism and slavery. 

I would have you mark, however, that the overthrow of 
those who aim at the enslavement of the nations is certain to be 
fruitful of solid and far-extended good. It is not really against 
the German people that we fight, but only against the spirit of 
those who for the present have succeeded in subjecting that 
people to their sw T ay. It is very noticeable that it is not any 
express adoption of the new international morality that is inspir- 
ing our enemies as a whole in the stubborn resistance which they 
offer to our arms. I pointed out to you last year how those who 
have forced this struggle on the world found it necessary to get 
their countrymen to believe that Britain and her Allies had long 
been plotting against Germany and were bent upon her ruin. 
Only the comparatively few possessors of real power in Germany 
and her Allies sincerely hold the creed that might makes right, 
and that the state need take no account of commonplace ideas 
of fair dealing or of honour. Thus nothing but the wholly false 
impression that their national existence is at stake fills the armies 
and the peoples of our enemies with the determined courage so 
evident in their bearing. The old morality is not dead in the 
breast of Germany, it is only pressed down and overlaid by the 
influence of a systematically instilled falsehood. Complete defeat, 
and to all appearance defeat alone, will enable our present enemies 
to see facts as they have been and are. When the day of defeat 
for its deceivers once arrives Germany may yet have an honoured 
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place in the brotherhood of nations and take its rightful share in 
the moral advancement of mankind. 

There is a striking parallel between what happened half a 
century ago in America and what is happening, and I trust will 
happen, in the Germany of our day. Not only the noblest and 
the wisest but the great majority of those who fought in virtual 
defence of slavery were not animated by any conscious desire to 
keep fellow-men in bondage. What inspired them to bear up so 
bravely in the face of heavy odds, through four long years of 
suffering and sacrifice, was the sincere belief that they were defend- 
ing the rights of the communities they were born into against 
upjusfc and usurping power. Final defeat brought with it the 
needed disillusionment. Through it they learned at last what 
was the real though hidden cause of the struggle in which they 
had been engaged. Probably there is no man or woman now 
in the United States who would not uphold the right to personal 
freedom of every member of the human family — not one who 
continues to mourn over the “ lost cause/’ not one who does not. 
recognize that the crushing of the slave-system was a benefit 
to the nation and a blessing to mankind. The case of the 
German people seems to be much the same. They fight with 
the courage and self-sacrifice they have so abundantly displayed 
not because they consciously desire to enslave the nations round 
them. Their inspiration comes from the false belief which 
Prussian rulers have sedulously and cunningly instilled into the 
minds of all Germans who have been reaching manhood for the 
last twenty or thirty years. They have come sincerely and 
passionately to hold that their national existence is in danger, 
and that those who in point of fact are withstanding aggression 
have wickedly conspired to bring about Germany’s destruction. 
Even as in the parallel case nothing short of complete defeat is 
likely to bring about their disillusionment. For that end it is 
accordingly the duty of every community that values the freedom 
of nations as it values the freedom of individuals to strive even to 
the last ounce of treasure and the last drop of blood. The victory 
by which in this case “ Thought will be wedded to fact ” may 
be long delayed, but when the final thunder-peal sounds forth it 
will proclaim a bright new era for vanquished and victors alike. 
I trust that those of you at least who may still be counted young 
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will live to see the day when none will remain even in Germany 
to mourn over the “ lost cause ” of a Prussian domination of the 
world. 

Let hopes like these, however, turn out as they may, the 
communities and the nations banded together in the cause of 
freedom and of honour have one consideration to nerve them to 
withstand delay, disappointment, and disaster too, if that should 
come to any of them. This consideration is that it is not the 
mighty, not those whose trust is in brute force employed without 
a scruple — not they but the meek — -the meek in the sense that 
I set before you last year — who are in the long run to inherit 
the earth. 

William Miller. 

Btjrgo Paek, Bridge of Allan, 

Scotland, 

'27 th October , 1915. 

WHAT DOES A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE STAND FOR I 
ITS ATTITUDE TO OTHER FAITHS* 

By A. W. Davies, m.a., Principal of St. John's College , Agra. 

The whole question of sectarian colleges is very much in the air 
just now. The passing of the Hindu University Act and the 
enthusiasm which it has evoked mark a very distinct epoch in the 
history of Indian education and have already stimulated the 
promoters of the Mohammedan University scheme to reconsider 
their attitude. The keenly patriotic spirit which such institu- 
tions call forth is very noticeable at Convocation time when the 
new graduates of the Central Hindu College, Benares, and of the 
M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, make their public appearance and are 
greeted with rounds of applause from their adherents on the floor 
and in the galleries of the Senate Hall. 

To-day I am going to attempt as frankly and clearly as I can 
to consider more particularly the question of Christian Colleges, 
and if in explaining their aim and character I am forced to make 
statements and take up a position which must inevitably throw 

• Reprinted by permission from the St. John’s College Magazine (Nov. 19X5), 
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me into somewhat striking conflict with some of my hearers for 
whom and for whose opinions I have the greatest possible respect, 
I can only say that my subject demands plain and definite speak- 
ing ; but if I am betrayed into uttering an inconsiderate or 
discourteous word, I shall expect and I shall deserve no indulgence 
at your hands. 

In the first place I would point out that the aim of a Christian 
College is strikingly different from that of other important re- 
ligious Colleges in India. Unless I am very much mistaken, both 
Hindus and Mohammedans would define the objects of their 
denominational institutions as being the promotion of the edu- 
cational and religious welfare of their communities. We may 
expect Aligarh and Benares to become strong rallying centres, as 
indeed they are already, of Hindu and Mohammedan interests 
and to provide powerful barriers against the secularising tenden- 
cies of modern thought, but the ugly word ‘ proselytising’ has, so 
far as 1 am aware, never been uttered in connection with them. 
The admirable purpose to which they are giving themselves is 
that of forwarding the highest good of their community in every 
possible way. 

Now any such explanation of the Christian Colleges of India 
is manifestly inadequate. There are five such Colleges in these 
provinces, and there are not sufficient Christian students in the 
provinces to fill any one of them. The object of a Christian 
College in India, then, clearly cannot be simply to promote the 
welfare of the Christian community. I do not suggest that that 
is not a good motive. It would indeed probably compel the 
establishment of one Christian College in the United Provinces. 
It cannot possibly account for the presence of five. And indeed 
the fact is, their object goes far beyond this. The Christian 
Colleges, and St. John’s among them, are definitely and with 
conviction trying by every lawful and fair means in their power 
to hasten the day when India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin shall become a Christian land. 

I can very w r ell understand some one saying to himself — How 
different from the tolerant spirit of Hinduism which is willing to 
give every great Master, even Christ Himself, a place within its 
fold! How different from the broad-minded liberalism of the 
great Sir Syed Ahmed, who declares that rightly understood there 
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is no difference between Christianity and Mohammedanism ! 
"What is wanted in India is some large eclectic faith such as the 
magnanimous Akbar sought to found in the 16th century — such 
as Theosophy would have the learned among us accept to day ! 
The Christian attitude, you will say, is the very quintessence of 
presumption and narrow sectarianism. 

May I ask your patience while I examine this charge some- 
what carefully? And first we will confine ourselves to India. 
Will you look at the effect of Christian education here ? Bern em- 
ber the handicap of a foreign language, inevitable barriers between 
race and race, the connection with a foreign and often un- 
popular administration. And yet in face of all these disadvan- 
tages I fearlessly challenge comparison with the achievements of 
Christian education in throwing light and hope into the dark 
places of Indian life. Is it a narrow thing to care for the leper 
and the orphan and the blind, — to have given its first stimulus 
to higher education, and even to the spread of classical studies 
and to the revival of vernacular literature, — to have encouraged 
the spread of women’s education until you yourselves have to 
turn to Christian girls for teachers in your schools, — to be 
providing, in the North at any rate, the great majority of women 
workers in our hospitals ? Is it a narrow ‘thing to have been the 
first to bring the hope of life from the dead to the down-trodden 
masses of South .India and the depressed agriculturists of the 
Northern Provinces ? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not claim a mono- 
poly of philanthropy for Christianity. I have walked under the 
shade of trees planted long ago by some kind hand now dead. 
I have seen the wells dug for thirsty travellers. I have read of 
the great hospital system of the splendid Gupta Kings, and 
seen the rugged boulders, whose inscriptions tell of the royal 
benevolence of Asoka. But I cannot shut my eyes to other 
things, and as I sat the other night and listened to the dancers 
clashing their sticks together in the Bam Lila festival, I seemed 
to hear that other click of sticks of which the old Chinese pilgrim 
wrote more than a thousand years ago — the sound by which even 
in the glorious Gupta age the outcaste proclaimed to his 
proud neighbours the degradation of his presence. And I 
maintain that a college that has sent Brahmin Christians out 
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to live and work among such people as that cannot fairly be 
called sectarian and narrow, and that a faith which has at 
last stimulated the people of this country after centuries and 
centuries of neglect to found missions for the depressed classes 
cannot with any fairness be called presumptuous if it claim to 
have a message for the labouring and the heavy-laden beyond 
the borders of its own community. 

But in considering this charge of narrowness and presump- 
tion we must go beyond the boundaries of India. And now we 
must leave Hinduism behind, for Christianity and Muhammada- 
nism share alone among the great modern religions the claim to 
have a message for all mankind. To India too once belonged 
that glory. In Gautama the Buddha she gave to the world one 
of its greatest sons, and one who, though he emptied life of all 
its richest meaning, yet moved among men as the prince of 
sweetness and courtesy and was able to set in motion a stream 
which reached to the northernmost and southernmost limits of 
Asia carrying on its waters kindliness and peace, and which even 
to-day has not lost its charm for many quiet minds in East 
and. West. But India, through some strange madness surely, 
strangled this wider faith in its very home and drove it from her 
borders ; and Hinduism elected for better or for worse to confine 
itself within the racial and geographical limits of Hindustan. 

The range of Islam is wider. If its religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas run in a narrower bed than those of Hinduism, their 
current is the more powerful, and has carried the name of the 
Prophet of Arabia to the far corners of Asia and Africa. From 
the Nile to the Atlantic practically the whole population of North 
Africa with one voice honours his name, and their cry is taken 
up and passed on through the great deserts and uplands to the 
waters of the Zambezi in the South. The peoples of central 
Asia up to the limits of Siberia itself, where the day is so short 
that the five times of prayer can barely be observed, turn south- 
wards to Arabia as their spiritual home. In China, some twenty 
millions of people, Chinese in dress, in manners, and in language, 
swell the vast numbers who count themselves of the ‘house of 
Islam,’ and the Crescent reckons its followers by millions in 
French China, Malaya and the Dutch Indies. In Europe, if its 
role has been far from a happy or glorious one of recent years, it 
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has left the memory of splendid conquests, noble achievements 
in art and science, a refined and curious culture, and, of old time, 
a lofty chivalry. But vast as is the extent of this newest of the 
great religions, amazing as is its cohesive power wherever it 
holds sway, it is only in India that it can be said to have aban- 
doned the mediaeval spirit, for nowhere else, 1 think, is it 
consciously attempting to express the religious teaching of its 
founder in a form that can hope to win for the Crescent the spi- 
ritual and intellectual allegiance of mankind to-day. 

It is just here that the contrast with Christianity is most 
marked. For not only in India, but throughout the whole world, 
the Christian Church has made and still makes the claim to 
have a message for the highest and lowest among mankind* 
From the earliest days she took the name Catholic or Universal 
as her title, and to-day as often as Christian people repeat their 
creed they re-affirm their belief in the Holy Catholic Church. 

Such a claim may be called presumptuous. It cannot fairly 
be called narrow. The Christian Church has many and very 
grievous faults* I have no desire to minimise them. They are 
sufficiently glaring, they are sufficiently humiliating. But the 
years as they have passed have brought with them an experience 
of its power and range which has taught it to be patient, and which 
has bred in it an unextinguishable hope. For it has seen its 
message go forth in a hundred tongues and to a hundred races, and 
it has seen light and hope spring into the eyes of hundreds 
of thousands of the savage and depressed, It has saved dying 
races from extinction ; it has freed slaves, destroyed tyranny, and 
given hope for despair. In .Korea, the South Seas, New Zealand, 
Uganda, Sierra Leone, North America, the Arctic Circle' — every- 
where it has seen the backward races respond to its call, and 
its path among them is marked by life and light and hope. That 
is why I maintain it cannot be called narrow. 

But this is not the only reason why a Christian College in 
India claims that it cannot fairly be called narrow for openly stating 
that it aims at the propagation of the G-ospel of Christ in this 
land. For the Christian Church has more to point to than the 
raising of the outeaste and the slave. 

Although, to use the words of Christ Himself, it has seen its 
message of life and hope most eagerly embraced by babes and 
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sucklings, it lias not turned away from the prudent and the wise. 
Wherever the Church has gone it has stood for education and intel- 
lectual enlightenment. Not only has it been the first to reduce 
many of the languages of mankind to writing, not only has it spread 
a network of schools throughout the world — it has also been in the 
van of the highest educational progress and advancement among the 
higher races. The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the ancient 
Hospitals of London, are all Christian foundations. What the 
Madras Christian College has done for South India, what Dr. Ewing 
of Lahore has done for the Punjab, could be matched and surpassed 
in significance in other lands. In North China is a St. John’s 
College founded by Americans, many of whose graduates were 
foremost among the makers of New China. And a great scheme 
of a Christian University for China has been planned and, I 
believe, in part realised. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first Chinese 
President, was the product of a Christian Mission School. and is 
himself a Christian. The Doshisha College in South Japan, the 
Agricultural College in the North, and scores of other schools and 
colleges tell the same story. And the Church in China and 
Japan claims among its members not a few of the highest in the 
land —the President of China himself calling in Christian ladies to 
educate his own daughters. Palestine and the Levant are indebted 
to American Christian effort for splendid educational institutions. 
Even our own College has played no ignoble part in this same 
work. Our founder, Bishop French, in his old age went to Arabia, 
and his lonely grave is to be seen at Muscat. The builder of the 
old College here in the city became a Bishop in Persia, and Mr. 
W. J. Thompson, who was the first engineer of this new building, 
has gone to work in the Stuart Memorial College in Ispahan. 

This is but a brief account of the work which Christian 
institutions are doing for education in the various countries of 
the world. But there is a deeper aspect of it still. It must not 
be forgotten that when Christianity arose and spread through the 
Eoman Empire, it had to win its way among a cultured and 
intellectual if decadent people. Behind them were all the great 
achievements of the men — Socrates, Plato, Aristotle — whom we 
still call masters to-day ; and the Eoman Empire which held with 
one hand the far and wild islands of Britain, stretched, out the 
other to the luxurious and mysterious East. Egyptian and Per- 
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sian cults were becoming acclimatised in Eome, and the scorn of 
the philosophers, the contempt and hatred of the patriots, the 
suspicion of the Imperial governors, all fell upon the new pitiful 
little sect which was said to meet for strange secret rites and to 
worship a malefactor as its God. But scorn and contempt had 
to bow their heads in shame, and royal persecutors learned what 
their later imitators down to the present day have ever since been 
discovering, that the blood of the martyrs only proved to be the 
seed of the Church; until at last the faith which had entered 
Caesar’s palace by the back door in the company of slaves and 
menials/ climbed after four centuries to the Imperial throne of 
Constantine himself; and the Church which had to struggle for 
her life against the philosophies and theosophies of that day pro- 
duced those great thinkers who wrought her theology in forms 
such that the more we study them the more they compel our 
wonder* for their boldness and their truth. 

Such are the traditions and *such the experience that lie be- 
hind and around a Christian College in India and which give to 
it the courage to make the claim which I am making for our 
Colleges to-day. 

But this experience has another important consequence 
which bears upon the question of what a Christian College stands 
for. If the first centuries of the Church were a time of intellec- 
tual ferment, what is to be said of the nineteenth century — an age 
of wide discovery and progress, invention following invention and 
theory coming fast on the heels of theory ? Trained investigators 
have sought for the secrets of the universe in every field. New 
and promising sciences have sprung into existence— old doctrines 
have been called in question— history has been rewritten — and 
ancient records rescrutinised. East and West have come together 
— thoughts have flashed from continent to continent — old land- 
marks have disappeared. Through the midst of the turmoil the 
Christian Church has passed. Its Scriptures have been re- 
examined in the light of that modern historical criticism which 
India still distrusts in the case of her own sacred books. No 
mercy has been granted, no reverence has prevented the most 
ruthless methods being employed ; and while there has been 
undoubtedly a wide unsettlement of faith, and while undoubtedly 
some things have been and still are vigorously questioned— the 
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net result is to the Church of Christ substantial gain. Our 
books are given back to us, no longer, perhaps, as the magical 
documents which our fathers believed in, but as the unquestioned 
historical record of the religious growth of an extraordinary nation 
and as the priceless portrait of a Figure, the historical character 
of Whose features can never again be shaken, and Who as He has 
won the grudging admiration and almost awe of His critics con- 
tinues to win to Himself in ever increasing measure the homage of 
the whole world of men and women still. And so from the vortex 
of the nineteenth century He comes, and that same voice speaks 
out quite fearlessly to the world to-day, “ I am the way the truth 
and the life.” 

For if He is not the truth, then He and His claims will pass. 
And if He is not the truth then the truth must be greater than 
He. And if the truth be greater than He, we need not fear it. 
It must be great indeed. And that is why we welcome from 
every quarter the revelation of truth. 

There is a great saying of St. Augustine, one of the leading 
figures in the early history of Christianity - — Magna e$t veritas et 
praevalebit. Great is Truth and it shall conquer. It is in that spirit, 
in that faith that our Christian Colleges are founded. That is why 
we claim our place in the educational system of this country. We 
have no desire to teach a Christian version of history, a Christian 
biology, a one-sided Christian philosophy. The truest history, the 
most accurate biology, the most profound philosophy, must be 
Christian or Christianity is false. 

It is because of this conviction that nothing is greater than 
the truth and that all truth can but lead ultimately to the same 
goal that we cannot feel that the distinction between sacred and 
secular is a true one. All things that are pure, all things that 
are noble, all things that are lovely, all things that are of good 
report — all these should be found in a Christian College, and all 
must lead the soul to lofty ends. We do not feel, therefore, that 
our task should be limited to religious teaching. We are debtors 
to anyone whom it is in our power to benefit in any way, and 
therefore anything that we have received or learned and that can 
in any measure enrich the lives with which we come in contact, 
We must give in the name of Christ. 

And this wide interpretation of our message —the open wel- 
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coming of truth wherever found — the desire to give the best we 
know to sill whom we can help — this in some measure at any rate 
heals the breach which our definitely proselytising purpose must 
make between us and men of other faiths. For they too (do 
they not ?} claim to seek only the one eternal truth, and they too 
— we can see it proved to-day on every side — seek from their 
hearts the manifold good of the students in their care. And so 
we can travel part at least of the way together, and if our con- 
victions as to the goal to which our path must lead are different, 
still we can walk together till the paths diverge. There are great 
causes in India for which we may well work side by side — the 
cause of education, female, primary and other. There are great 
social problems which we may be able to attempt together — 
problems of caste and marriage — there is even the quickening of 
spiritual life in which we can all, at least up to a certain level, 
find a fellowship. So many of us have come as far as to realise 
that we have a loving Father in the God who made us. Can we 
never pray to Him together, for we all even in stumbling fashion 
seek to do His will? There are so many, I feel, whom the 
Lord Christ would call to Him if He w r ere here as in those early 
days in Palestine. Those that are not against us are for us, He 
once said. Cannot His followers in India to-day claim some 
spiritual kinship with others who it may be still refuse to call 
Him by the name of Lord ? 

There are many disappointments in the work of a Christian 
College in India. For though perhaps the more surprising thing 
is its optimism and its patience, yet its disappointments are real 
enough. 

How does the missionary account for these disappoint- 
ments ? What explains his patience and his hope ? 

It is first of all the result of that deep-rooted conviction of 
the truth of his position, which to others can only appear as 
bigotry, but which enabled the great Athanasius to stand alone 
against the world ; but it is confirmed by the sense that he is 
embarked upon an enterprise which experience in other ages and 
in other lands leads him to think must finally succeed, and also 
by the fact that he can see clearly some at least of the restrain- 
ing influences which act so powerfully against success. 

For he knows already that much has been accomplished. 
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He knows that the idea of a Father God is far more widely 
spread in India than it was a hundred years ago. He knows that 
there are scores of men and women who are secret followers of 
Jesus Christ. He knows that there was a time when the educated 
classes in no inconsiderable numbers definitely contemplated 
the open step of conversion as the only alternative to their dis- 
carded polytheism. And he sees that things are different to-day. 
He sees that it is not now the question of either Christianity or 
Polytheism. In the intervening gap are many half-way houses. 
The Samajas have arisen offering every stage of reform. A man 
may hold and preach theism with strong conviction and yet call 
himself a true Hindu, He can preach against caste and advocate 
the most far reaching reforms and yet profess himself a devoted 
believer in the infallibility of the Vedas. And helping and help- 
ed by this process there has swept over India a wave of self- 
consciousness— a splendid realisation of its national identity, 
a grand determination to win from the contemptuous Western 
world respect for its history, its art, its literature and religion. 
Every College debate breathes this spirit. It is reflected in essays 
and conversation, it is the commonplace of the public press. The 
cry is, ‘ Indian national self-respect before all else/ and it finds 
striking expression in the last paragraph of Lala Lajpat Rai’s new 
book. India’s “ Prosperity and future depends upon the recon- 
ciliation of Hinduism with that greater ism — Indian Nationalism 
— which alone can secure for India it's rightful place in the comity 
of nations. Anything that may prevent or even hinder that 
consummation is a sin for which there can be no expiation.” 

In face of that strong feeling the Christian missionary real- 
ises that he is preaching a religion which comes with all the 
insignia and trappings of the West — the mark of that which is 
felt to be the denial of what India is aspiring for ; and she seems 
to regard it as some steam roller, noisy and crude, which wil 
crush all character and spontaneity out of her life and leave a 
dull flat track behind it. She feels that the Christian Church 
Is seeking to rob her past of its spiritual glory and to imprison 
her soaring spirit in a hard soulless dogmatism. What but the 
uttermost heart conviction will remove a prejudice like that *? 

There are some missionaries who recognising the difficult 
temper of the time are not afraid to advocate the withdrawal of 
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all Christian forces, temporarily at least, from the field of higher 
education, and the concentration on those lower strata of Indian 
society which have more immediately to gain by a change of 
faith, and which have proved that by becoming Christians they 
are none the less Indians, but that they enter into a larger life 
than has been granted to them during long centuries of practical 
serfdom. There is much to be said for such a policy, and yet it 
would mean the deserting of a large field of service for India. It 
may be that for the time the higher classes of India will turn 
away from what we know to be the best thing that we can offer 
them, but so long as there is a real service to render, as I believe 
there is to-day, I hold that we are bound by the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the religion which we profess, to continue to give any- 
thing that we can which will make for the highest good of 
India during these critical days of travail and rebirth. 

Thus far in the face of a not unnatural charge of narrowness 
and presumption I have tried to set forth what are the things 
for which a Christian College stands and, as I believe, rightly 
stands. Now I wish to deal more specifically with the second 
part of my subject. What is its attitude towards other faiths ? 
I have already covered the ground in part and I need not detain 
you much longer. I shall try first to answer the question, What 
is the attitude of a Christian College to non-Christian faiths in 
general ? What does it think of them ? How does it act towards 
them? And secondly to attempt the more solemn and respon- 
sible task of saying what a Christian College believes about the 
position before God Almighty of a follower of another religion. 

In answering these questions I think I ought to make clear 
that I cannot undertake to speak for all Mission Colleges, and 
that while I feel sure that I have the general approval of my 
Christian colleagues on the staff of St. John’s, it is better that I 
should be understood to commit no one but myself in what I 
have to say. 

If then I am to describe the attitude of a Christian missionary 
towards the great non-Christian faiths, I shall have to begin 
with the admission that this attitude has not always been easy 
to defend. There has been in the past too much of abuse, too 
much of readiness to seize upon excesses and treat them as nor- 
mal, too ready an inclination to attribute to the deliberate deceits 
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and crafts of the devil all so-called ‘ Heathen ’ religions, and the 
nobler their maxims and their thoughts the more were they held 
to display the subtilty of the Arch-fiend. 

All this or the greater part of it has passed. The word 
Heathen is now generally reserved as a description of the lower 
Polytheistic and Animistic religions, and this is a sign of a chang- 
ed outlook. Greater understanding has begotten greater sym- 
pathy. A modern British student audience is almost as sensitive 
as an Indian audience could be to the utterance of any unfair or 
illiberal criticism. The modern undergraduate at an English 
University, even when he contemplates becoming a missionary 
himself, will speak as strongly about the attitude of some mis- 
sionaries as the most vigorous Indian critic could possibly desire. 
The modern missionary then-— I speak more particularly of the 
educational missionary— comes out with lofty hopes and high 
ideals. You often tell us that a change comes over us after a 
few months in the country. All seems so happy and hopeful at 
first. Then you are disappointed in us. Have you ever con- 
sidered that perhaps, quite humbly and honestly, we are dis- 
appointed in you ? Let us leave to others, perhaps some future 
historical genius, the nice apportionment of blame in this un- 
happy disillusionment. I do not disguise from myself or from 
you that no light portion of it will have to lie upon our shoulders. 
If we are perplexed at first at the apparent lack of the same 
strong convictions in regard to moral principles which we come 
to think of as second nature, we are equally blind at first to 
certain admirable characteristics to* which in the West we often 
pay too little heed : — a lavish hospitality — an ungrudging devotion, 
especially in sickness — a rare power of affection and responsive- 
ness, a touching appreciation of simple kindness. Perhaps 
above all, if we have eyes to see it, an utter loyalty to causes 
and people whom you have once made your own. 

I have ventured to hint at the experience through which 
many a missionary passes in India *in his estimate of the people 
among whom he has come to live, because it is reflected to some 
extent at least in his attitude to their religion. 

It is at first a large sympathy and respect. Then when 
there comes the realisation of how loose the majority of educated 
men sit to it except in its domestic relations, and indeed how 
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little they know about those very doctrines and ideas which he 
has been taught, perhaps, to look out for in every educated Hindu 
or Muhammadan, there is often something of a reaction, and 
only slowly comes back an appreciation of those great dynamic 
ideas which, whether consciously grasped or not, lie at the back 
of general Indian religious thought, and there follows a sincere 
and humble effort to understand and appreciate the great doc- 
trines on which millions of one’s fellow T men have rested for 
guidance and solace in the perplexities and sorrow that are the 
lot of all mankind. And as he goes deeper he begins to find 
that these ideas are no haphazard fancies — they mark and 
perhaps preserve, some great and often vital truth which he 
perhaps has treated lightly in the past, and they bring it home 
to him again. I have in mind the great Muhammadan assertion 
of the unity and the majesty of God. It cannot have been the 
strength of military prowess, nor the promise of a sensual 
paradise, jnor even the' personality of its founder that gave to 
Islam its tremendous force and intensity. Great results demand 
adequate causes. It can be nothing but that vivid sense of the 
existence, the. power, the sublimity of God that gave its driving 
and sustaining force to the Muhammadan onset. It was a 
splendid protest against a corrupt Christianity and a corrupting 
polytheism, and it has left Christians no excuse for the popular 
tritheism which has crept and still creeps into much of our 
devotional and even some of our theological forms of expression. 

To turn to Hinduism. If general abuse and ridicule was 
ever the attitude of the Christian missionary it is not so to-day. 
There is plenty of room for criticism of things crude and 
unworthy, but it comes with a Better grace from the Hindu 
reformers themselves. The attitude of the modem missionary 
is very different. The attempt is now much more widely made 
to find out what are* the great dynamic doctrines' of Hinduism — 
the ideas which really govern the thought of the people. It is 
difficult at first amid the apparent riot of ungoverned specula- 
tion which confronts him at every turn to find a clue which 
shall enable him to travel sympathetically and yet critically 
through the bewildering labyrinths. But even if he gets not 
much farther than the threshold he cannot fail to be struck by 
the. wealth and luxuriance of Hindu thought. Its very scale and 
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spaciousness is apt to shame his own small thinking ; its fearless 
facing of ultimate problems rebukes the readiness with which he 
and many of his fellow missionaries have avoided the questions 
to which the Indian thinkers have clamoured insistently for an- 
swer that will give the restless mind intellectual satisfaction and 
repose. And he realises something of what modem Christendom 
has lost in confining its theological thought so largely to immedi- 
ate practical problems and in leaving almost unexplored the great 
contributions of the Masters of the early Church. For in the 
cosmopolitan Europe of their day those wider universal problems 
formed in a large degree the battle-ground of the critics and 
apologists of this new and daring faith. 

But along with so much that wins his admiration, he 
sees too the gravestones of noble thought. Great fruitful 
religious ideas — the character of Yaruna in the Vedas, the visions 
of the theistic reformers of a later day — buried among a network 
of tangled jungle growths. As in the spires of the Hindu 
temples the central tower tries to push its way towards the sky, 
while all about it cluster and crowd the grotesque forms of a 
crude and monstrous symbolism, seeming to lay unholy fingers 
on its more glorious hope— so he sees noble aspirations choked 
and clogged — and he longs to see a flaming intolerance of all 
things that are ugly and impure and of evil report spring up 
sword in hand and cut these things away. All about him he 
sees the reforming sects and he acknowledges with a glad heart 
the courage with which they have often carried on their 
campaign'— but he confesses to a certain grave fear as he seems 
to detect a tendency to accoinmodate themselves to the very 
evils which they set out to combat — a fear that that marvellous 
and manifold ocean of Hinduism which has been the cradle and 
the grave of noble causes in the past, shall again re-assert its 
claim and bury the new systems of to-day, and that like some 
of the rivers of this great Indian plain they shall give promise of 
a plenteous harvest only to lose themselves at last in the arid 
desert sands. 

Finally we come to that most solemn of all questions, what 
does a Christian College hold to be the spiritual destiny of the 
sincere follower of another faith? It cannot compromise in face 
of the plain words of Christ and His Apostles : “ No man cometh 
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unto the Father but by Me.” “ There is none other name given 
among men by which we must be saved.” 

No religion can save men. It can only be God Himself. 
And if as the Christian holds God Himself became incarnate not 
simply as an individual man but as man— for us men and for our 
salvation, then that event and the eternal truth which lies behind 
it must belong potentially to all who share the nature of man. 
Its effects reach backward to those who in Christ’s own words 
rejoiced to see His day and who saw 7 it and w 7 ere glad— forward to 
our own day and on to the day of nations yet unborn. The salva- 
tion which He offers is no Nirvana, no loss of personal identity in 
the Great Ocean of Being. It is the fully realised and conscious 
fellowship of the human soul w r ith God — knowing as we are known, 
seeing Him as He is. The Muhammadan has emphasised for 
us the splendid transcendent majesty and power of God, the 
Hindu the awful inevitable relentlessness of moral law. The 
Christian proclaims that the resulting inevitable alienation be- 
tween erring man and the perfect God can only be done away by 
a free act of boundless grace from the side of God, which shall 
preserve intact His moral reaction against sin, but which shall 
embrace and reinforce the first sign of the taming of man’s 
rebellious will in penitence and trust towards God. This third 
term is no mere petty little makeshift of a man-made theology— 
it is integral and eternal as the being of God Himself. The Cross 
of Calvary w T as a picture to the whole world of what it meant to 
God to give to man the capacity to be more than a living machine 
—to have that awful glorious power of free will. 

There is only one God, and if sinful man ever finds God Who 
is his home— it is this one God that he will find. There. is only 
one atonement by which sinful man has ever or can ever find that 
Holy Father of us all, and that is by the boundless Grace of the 
Eternal God Who has revealed Himself to men, incarnate in time 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Nor is there nor can there 
be salvation by any other. 

There have been those who all unconsciously looked forward 
to His day, and who found in Him salvation though they never 
knew his name. Others I hold there are to-day whose souls are 
turning to the light although, through our own fault perhaps, 
they cannot clearly see what is its source. They are denied that 
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foretaste of the eternal joy which would be theirs here on earth 
if only they would recognise their Lord. But I believe they will 
surely find that He was and is their salvation when they pass 
beyond the grave. But there are others who know well whose 
the voice is, and what it is calling them to. They have come to 
Christ like the rich young ruler of the Gospel story, and like him 
they have turned sorrowful away. And the reason is the same 
as his— for they have great possessions. Not wealth, it may be, 
like his, but ambitions and plans for the future — and for the past, 
pride of race and caste and religion and all the traditions of rich 
centuries of civilization and of thought. God is their' judge, not 
you or I, and the judgment they pass upon themselves. “ For 
God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved. He that putteth 
his trust in Him is not judged. He that believeth not hath 
already been judged, because he hath not put his trust in the only 
begotten Son of God. And this is the judgment, that light hath 
come into the world and men loved darkness rather than light/ 5 
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This book, and the simultaneously published Heart of Jainism by 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, are the first instalments of a series entitled 
‘‘The Religious Quest of India” under the general editorship of Mr. 
Farquhar and Dr. Griswold, the plans for which have been gradually 
maturing for some years past. The series aims in the first place at 
being thoroughly scientific, and indeed the names of its general editors 
are in themselves a guarantee that nothing will be allowed to appear 
which is not up to the standard of the latest historical and critical 
knowledge. But the series is distinguished from the ordinary run of 
scholarly treatises on Indian religious thought by two special features. 
The first is that all the writers contributing to it are to be men or 
women who in their effort to interpret the religious past of India have 
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the advantage of a considerable measure of direct personal acquaint- 
ance with the religious life of India to-day. The second feature is that 
the series proposes “ to set each form of Indian religion by the side of 
Christianity in such a wa> that the relationship may stand out clear.*’ 
Such an undertaking should be welcomed in the interests of a deeper 
mutual understanding, even if for no other reason ; and, as the editors 
remark, however little sympathy a Hindu reader may have with the 
religious convictions and hopes of the writers, he may well be inter- 
ested in perusing “ an honest and careful attempt to bring the religions 
of India into comparison with the religion which to-day is their only 
possible rival, and to which they largely owe their present noticeable 
and significant revival”. 

Dr. Macnicol’s book is not, as one possible interpretation of its 
title might lead some readers to expect, an exposition and critical 
appreciation of those few forms of Indian religious thought which might 
fall clearly within the scope of some hard-and-fast definition of the 
meaning of ‘ theism Instead of this it offers a continuous survey of the 
whole course of religious evolution within the long period named, with 
a view to noting, and studying the features of, each development that 
points in the direction of theism, no matter how far it may fall short 
of possessing a perfect title to be designated theistic. This method 
greatly enhances the religious interest and scientific -value of the volume, 
but it also makes a reviewer’s task more difficult. For the value of such 
a historical survey as the author carries out lies not so much in specific 
results, which a reviewer can summarise, as in the selective emphasis 
with which the author disposes his materials as he retells the story 
of the centuries. In the difficult task of marshalling the available data 
so as to throw into relief 'the aspect with which he is concerned 
Dr. Macnicol succeeds so well that the reader finds familiar facts taking 
on a fresh significance and has no feeling that he is listening to a 
twice-told tale. With this word of high praise we must leave the 
historical section of the volume to be studied at first hand by all who 
want a picture of what is most deeply personal in Indian religion, 
painted with reverence and sympathy. 

Perhaps it may be well to emphasize this characteristic of 
“ sympathy ” here alluded to, in view of what has been said in a 
contrary sense by another reviewer. Dr. Macnicol is not afraid to 
express himself frankly, but it is with the frankness of friendship. In 
support of this assertion it may be worth while to cite two passages, 
especially since, besides illustrating the author’s attitude, they are in 
themselves striking and memorable. The first occurs by way of intro- 
duction to the critical section of his volume. “ Our task,” he writes, 
“ is that of the historian, As we listen to the poignant cries that echo 
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through the temple of mankind we may compare and contrast them ; 
we may estimate their religious value : we do not condemn. We do 
not say that to understand all is to forgive all, for to forgive is not the 
province of the investigator, nor indeed of any fellow member of the 
same human race that uttered itself in these hopes and fears. But to 
understand — not all, for that is impossible, but some of the long 
travail of the human heart in its search for God, and especially to 
understand something of the travail of the Indian spirit as we can 
discern it through the dust and haze of centuries, is to have every 
instinct of easy criticism changed to sympathy and deep respect. We 
watch with reverence the age-long striving to draw near to God, 
to find assurance in His fellowship. But where He has been found 
most fully and men’s hearts have been most fully satisfied — that 
we must recognise as the central shrine — there is the place of 
His richest revelation. Without censure and without dogmatism 
we have to endeavour to understand why He is present here rather 
than there, why He is found by the saint that seeks Him along one 
roacl, while He is only a dying echo of his own cry, a shadow of his 
own desire, to one who seeks Him by another,” No unprejudiced 
reader can fail to recognise the real friendship of one true seeker after 
God for all other true seekers, and especially for Indian seekers after 
God, that breathes in these self- revealing words. To the attitude which 
they express none can take exception unless those who cling to the 
shallow preconception that all ‘ ways ’ to God are equally sure and 
equally direct. The other passage which we propose to quote occurs in 
the course of a discussion of the extent to which India’s failure to reach 
a more fully developed theism may be explained by the hampering 
influence of the doctrine of karma. Dr. Macnieol suggests that one 
way in which this doctrine has proved an obstacle to a richer growth 
of theism has been that it tends to preoccupy the religious mind so 
predominantly with the question of the deliverance of the fettered soul, 
that the question of the positive nature of God Himself is apt to be too 
much crowded out. “ Perhaps we have here,” he says, “ the secret of 
the worldliness of a people who, above all otber peoples, have 
contemned the world. The seers of India have seldom been wholly 
possessed, as so many saints of other lands have been, by the endeavour 
after God, They cannot escape from themselves sufficiently to give 
themselves up whole-heartedly to Him, They give themselves op 
whole-heartedly instead to the endeavour, never accomplished, to es- 
cape from themselves Perhaps this is why India has 

always presented to us so strange a paradox — a people intensely 
religious, and yet so half-hearted in their religion. Their whole heart 
is ip. the escape, but it is not in the gaining of the goal of a divine 
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fellowship.” Dr. Macnicol lives in India and numbers Indians among 
his friends. Under these circumstances none but a real friend of India 
would dare to express himself so frankly in a book which he knew that 
Indians might read. ' It is an estimate which he can dare to put into 
words only because it is one that fills him with regret. And it is one 
which he has some right to form because of the wide extent of his 
acquaintance with religious literature both in India and elsewhere. 
Yet in spite of these considerations we can well imagine that the 
second of the passages here cited may tempt Hindu readers to dis- 
trust both the sincerity of the sentiments which the other passage 
expresses and the reality of Dr. Maenicors sympathy and friendliness. 
Such distrust on their part would be intelligible ; and yet we, believe 
that, if only they will give due weight to one consideration; they will rea- 
lise it to be unjustified. This consideration is that Dr. Macnicol feels, 
as the concluding part of his book makes evident and as every true 
Christian feels, that if there be in the religious thought and experience 
of Christendom something deeper and richer than anything to which 
India has attained, this is not due to any superiority in the religious 
spirit of Christendom as compared with that of India, but simply and 
solely to the circumstance that in Christendom the religious con- 
sciousness has come, as in India it has not come, under the creative 
influence of the life and personality of Jesus. Not even a friend could 
have felt able to permit himself such frankness of speech as that 
exemplified in the second passage quoted, if he had dreamed that 
merit could be ascribed to men of his own persuasion for what he 
believed to be a higher level of religious attainment than India has 
manifested. But the position is otherwise if the higher level of 
attainment is regarded not as meritorious achievement but as an 
undeserved benefit due to the transcendent personality of One to 
Whom the West did not give birth and by Whom she was spiritually 
led captive. We believe that if Hindus would accord to this con- 
sideration its due weight, they would be less irritated by that 
conviction, which is characteristic of all genuine Christians, of having 
something to impart, in the realm of religious faith and experience, 
which is higher than anything India has known. Let the Hindu 
consider this conviction mistaken if he can ; but at least let him 
recognise that it is a conviction quite consistent with real humility and 
brotherliness, since the 4 something higher ’ is regarded not as an 
achievement of the western religious consciousness but as a transfigu- 
ration wrought in it by Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Maenicors historical survey occupies more than three-fifths 
of his volume. Part II. then provides a brief review of the theological 
principles which have operated, consciously or unconsciously, as con- 
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trolling factors in the historical process, while Part III. furnishes 
‘ Criticism and Appreciation.’ The critical study is excellent, but we 
doubt whether it was wise economy to condense the argument here 
within 47 pages. To those readers who, as themselves Christians, have 
independent experimental acquaintance with the type of theism that 
furnishes the standard of comparison, the point of the criticisms urged 
should not be difficult of apprehension, but for Hindu readers a more 
expanded treatment might have been advisable. 

It is in two chief directions that Dr. Macnicol seeks the reason 
why the very strong impulsion towards theism which his historical 
survey has exhibited in the Indian spirit has not reached more com- 
plete fruition. He looks for the explanation, on the one hand, in the 
positive hindrance offered to Hindu theistic thought by the doctrine 
of karma , and on the other hand, in the negative circumstance that 
Indian theism has lacked a concrete object of devotion as morally 
transcendent and as historically indubitable as Jesus Christ. 

At no point in the whole process of development traced in this 
volume did Indian thought make a resolute and thorough attempt “ to 
re-think the karma doctrine so as to personalise it, and give* it a con- 
tent more fully ethical *and so more reconcilable with Theism,” Con- 
sequently the Indian theist was posed with the following dilemma. 
“ If God had His hand upon the world at all, if He was engaged in its 
concerns, then He was no God but a fettered soul, needing to be 
freed from sanisdra as much as man himself. If, on the other hand, 
he was conceived as free, then it was a condition of his freedom that 
he have no connexion with the world and no influence upon it.” This 
antinomy is nowhere fully resolved, although “ the attribution to God 
of movements of grace towards the imprisoned soul is in itself an indi- 
cation in the various theistic doctrines of a revolt from the grim law 
of retribution a revolt which comes nearest to success in the Saiva 
Siddhanta. In many of the popular bhakti worships, on the other 
hand, the dilemma appears simply to have been ignored. “ Their 
adherents were either simple men who did not attempt to correlate their 
ideas and for whom the instinct of worship was enough, or they were 
people who deliberately divided the house of their thought between the 
intellect and the heart, and had for each room a different and appropri- 
ate demeanour. In either case the Theism that results is a precarious 
product, and of little permanent religious value.” 

Besides confronting Theism in this w 7 ay with the difficulty of 
finding room for a personal God in the midst of the iron framework 
of harmaic cause and effect that so grips the universe, the doctrine also 
presents it with the problem of “ explaining the relation of a free ethi- 
cal personality, such as Theism postulates, to its rigid legalism.’’ By 
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4 legalism * is here meant the way in which “ the whole emphasis is 
placed upon the isolated acts that make up a man’s life, so as to make 
them in their separation and complexity dominant over man’s destiny.” 

“ The array of deeds, whether, as in the case of the Hindu, of evil deeds 
of the past that he cannot escape from or, in the case of the Pharisee, 
of good deeds in the future that he can never accomplish, strikes fear 
and despair into his soul. . . . The school of bhakti mitigates the 

hopelessness of the situation only to the extent of embodying the law 
in the person of a lawgiver, while still the idea of law remains, Hut 
there is no real change in the religion from its essential legalism though 
i a personal God is postulated.. He is a God in regard to whom this 

scheme of rewards and punishments still holds, either as the expres- 
sion of His will or as a rival and. independent power ruling side by 
side with Him.” 

* To the third of the ways in which Dr. Macnicol finds that the 

karma doctrine has obstructed Indian theism we have already alluded 
incidentally in discussing his combination of plain speaking with real 
sympathy. It tends to have the defect of making the means to union 
with God, namely, emancipation, absorb more attention than the end, 
and so became an end in itself. “ The only personality that matters 
is that of the fettered soul, and to him his personal existence is the 
yery bond he seeks to break. If personal life is thought of as itself a 
burden, how can it be predicated worthily of God ?” 

It is not only, however, through its obsession by the idea of 
karma that Indian theism has suffered. Another hostile factor has 
been its excessive intellectualism. Even bhakti was described by 
I Ramanuja as “ only a particular kind of knowledge of which one is 

infinitely fond and which leads to the extinction of all other interests 
and desires”. In Ramanuja’s system, and in the GUa , we may say 
that while ethical and spiritual ideas have been imported into this 
conception of the knowledge that brings release, the intellectual ele- 
ment is still predominant and determinative.” On the other hand, 
such intellectualism must be admitted not to be universal in Indian 
theism, since both in the erotic theism that gathers about the name 
especially of Krisna and in the more thoughtful worship which is 
associated with Rama we have a type of religion which is “ predomin- 
antly 1 emotional, and for that reason genuinely personal and theistic”. 
But here we meet with a defect, the very opposite to that of intellec- 
tualism — the lack of a solid grounding in thought and reality. “ Krisna 
to Caitanya, Siva to Manikba-vasagar is as much the creature of his 
| rapture as its creator. Where this i’s the case there is no guarantee 

* as to the kind— whether evil or good— of the conduct and character 

i which the emotion will produce, The original impulse may have been 
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given by the idea which the God as an historical or mythical person 
embodies, but presently we perceive that feeling has set off on a path 
of its own making to a strange and, it may be, a sinister goal.” The 
needed “ creative and controlling force, the means by which what is 
apt to be 6 a blind and egoistic rapture * is transformed into a ‘fruitful 
and self -forgetting love has been found by the great mystics of the 
West in Jesus Christ. 

With the criticisms summarised in the foregoing paragraphs we 
are in general agreement, 'and by his compact and well- considered state- 
ment of them Dr. Macnicol has rendered a helpful service. We think, 
however, that the criticism might have gainecfstili greater cohesion and 
thoroughness if more explicit attention had been given to one feature 
which is of pre-eminent importance in any comparison of Christianity 
with Indian religious thought. Christianity offers a salvation not 
primarily of the individual but of society and indeed of the entire 
world-order. Its goal is an ideal order of which it is said that “ the 
nations shall walk amidst the light thereof, and the kings of the earth 
do bring their glory into it ”, and that by its coming “ the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption”. On p. 259 
Dr. Macnicol not only recognises this cosmic character of the ‘King- 
dom of God 5 but appears to be aware that it is very intimately associ- 
ated with the capacity of Christianity for the apparently impossible 
feat of deducing a concrete social ethic from a transcendent kind of 
ideal. Nevertheless he does not use this insight to help himself to show 
how Christian theism escapes the determinism and legalism of karma , 
and, in the latter case at any rate, his argument appears to suffer by 
the omission. Dor he talks on p. 235 of a “spiritual nexus between 
man and God ” which, among its other consequences, “ implies that 
man should give himself to save his brother ”, but it does not very 
clearly appear what this nexus is, or why it has this implication — and 
these are precisely the vital points in a comparison with the socially 
conteutless ethic of the Gila . 

The secret of the nexus is really nothing other than the ‘Kingdom of 
God’ ; it is just the fact that for God and for man the goal of en- 
deavour is social and cosmic as well as personal. In the individual Chris- 
tian Christ may graciously recognise His brother , but He cannot find 
His bride in anything less than the Church, that is, the community of 
those who are solving the problems of life by means of the ideals and 
the powers of the new kosmos , the supernatural world-order* Explicit 
recognition of the point we are here emphasizing might also have en- 
abled Dr. Macnicol to give more adequate and more obviously fair 
criticism of the way in which the Gita attempts to transcend the legal- 
ism of the karma doctrine. He is content to do little more than develop 
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the remark that “the attempt to get rid of motive altogether is pre- 
destined to failure Now, as regards the form in which the Gita casts its 
solution, that is a just criticism, and the present reviewer must acknow- 
ledge having made use of it himself. This form, however, is only a 
device adopted for the sake of getting behind the karma doctrine with- 
out seeming to break a way violently through it. But the disguise is 
very thin ; for the actions to be performed “ without attachment ” are 
to be done out of devotion to the Supreme Being, and so are not mo- 
tiveless. Accordingly the question still awaits answer why this motive, 
so like — in words — to the Christian motive, does not provide an equally 
satisfactory escape from legalism into a spiritual morality full of social 
content. The reason is to be found in nothing else than the contrast 
between the non-social and acosmic religious ideal of the Gita and the 
Christian ideal of the ‘Kingdom of God \ Dr. Macnicol’s discussion 
of Hindu legalism is particularly illuminating, but we think that, both 
with reference to the Gita and in its more general aspects, it could have 
been rendered still more valuable if more explicit attention had been 
paid to the implications of what, in Christ’s own thought, was the most 
constructive religious category. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The Christmas week has now become an orgy of oratory. We should 
imagine that Bombay has this year surpassed all records. We have 
not verified the statement, but we have been informed that there were 
during the last days of the year no fewer than fifteen conferences. If 
any one doubts that India is alive let him procure tickets for half-a- 
dozen of the leading conferences and then give his opinion. The truth 
is that India is now seething with life. The main drift is still towards 
the political, but the social anomalies and defects in Indian life are 
increasingly clamouring for remedy, and the Social Conference though 
still far behind the Congress in its urgency is appealing with increasing 
intensity to the best thought and the finest minds in the Indian com- 
munity. 

The President of the Congress delivered out of his mature ex- 
perience a wise and statesmanlike address characterised by his well- 
known ability. It was in the nature of a compromise and like all 
compromises received the criticism alike of the rabid section of the 
press and of the severely conservative. For ourselves we see in it 
little to criticise, but much to admire. There is little divergence of 
view between the President’s ideal and the Government policy. It is al- 
together a question of speed. This doubtless in the minds of- the young 
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is no small difference. Nevertheless in the history of countries the rate 
of speed is as nothing compared with the direction in which the ship of 
state is moving. Sooner or later it will reach the harbour if it is headed 
aright, unless indeed it is meanwhile wrecked by rash and incautious 
hands. 


The President of the Social Conference, Professor D. K. Karve, 
himself a leader in women’s education, devoted his speech largely to 
female education. He complained of the apathy of Government in 
the matter of the education of girls, and urged extension irrespective 
of the quality of the education imparted. The real hindrance to 
the education of girls is however not the Government, but the customs 
of the people, even of the educated classes, who remove their girls 
from school about the age of ten, It is singular that from beginning 
to end Professor Karve made no acknowledgment of the extraordinary 
share that Christian Missions have taken in securing the develop- 
ment that has already been made. He considered women’s colleges 
unnecessary. The girls might well attend colleges with men. In 
this we think he is mistaken. Women’s colleges will do more to 
hasten education among women in ten years than men’s colleges 
have done in thirty years. W T e venture to predict that women’s 
colleges will be full to overflowing in another decade. We agree with 
the Professor however that there is- abundant room for advance, and 
certain modifications in the university curriculum may be desirable 
in order to secure a larger supply of trained women teachers. i 


An event of no ordinary interest to the religious and educational 
world of India and to all concerned in the history of Christianity lin 
the East was the graduation ceremony at Serampore College on Decem- 
ber 4th presided over by His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor 
of Bengal. In the presence of a large and distinguished gathering of 
Europeans and Indians, including His Grace, the Metropolitan (Bishop 
of Calcutta), and in response to the call of the Governor, the Principal 
of the College, Dr. George Howells, conferred, in the name of the 
Master and Council of the College, the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
on three Indian students of the College, Pvev. Prof. I. W. Johory, M.A. 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Indore,- Bev. N. G. Kuriakos, 
deacon of the Orthodox Syrian Church, Travancore, and Mr. D. M. 
Devasahayam, B*A. of the London Mission, South Travancore, all 
three having completed the . academic requirements of the College 
statutes and regulations. The unique interest of the ceremonial con- 
sisted in the fact that it signalised the first exercise by the College of 
the statutory right conferred upon it in the first case by the king of 
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Denmark in 1827. When the illustrious missionaries, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward, who founded the College in 1818, first settled at 
Serampore, it was a Danish colony, and His Danish Majesty, King 
Frederick the Sixth, granted the Gollege a royal charter with full 
university powers. In 1845 on the transfer by the Treaty of Pur- 
chase of the settlement of Serampore from Denmark to Great Britain , 
the College was confirmed by the British Government in all its char- 
tered rights and privileges* 

The Serampore trio passed away before they were able to realise 
their full ideals for the institution, but in 1900 a movement was 
initiated for the reorganisation of the college on the lines laid down 
by the founders. This has been in steady process of realisation during 
the past six years, and the recent ceremony represents a notable step 
in advance in the growth of Indian Christianity and the claims of an 
educated Indian ministry. During the past session 21 students — 8 resi- 
dential and 13 external — were engaged in higher theological studies in 
connection with the College. The fact that the eight residental students 
belong to five and the 13 external students to eleven different Christian 
communions, indicates the possibilities of wide interdenominational 
work at Serampore. It only remains now to link up the Serampore 
College with the Bangalore United Theological College by affiliation if 
that is possible, so that the students of the latter may acquire a 
theological degree should they so desire it. 

The torpedoing of the P. & 0. Persia in the Mediterranean adds 
one more diabolical act to the list of atrocities that stand to the credit 
of the Central Powers. They gain nothing by it but the execration of 
all right-thinking people. There is absolutely no military gain. On the 
contrary they only nerve the allies to still further activity, without 
reducing their power in any appreciable degree. The present loss has 
touched India much more closely than that of the Lusitania or the 
Ancona , and we express our sympathy with the families that have been 
bereaved. We trust that the loyalty and generosity of India will be 
stimulated by this vile deed which has in it no redeeming feature. 

We are indebted to the Australian f Student Volunteer 
Movement ’ Magazine for the following poem, which will be of 
great interest to our readers 

Poem found on the Dead Body of a Soldier. 

Jesus, Whose lot with us was cast, 

Who saw it out from first to last, ; 

Patient and fearless, tender, true, ' * 

Carpenter, vagabond, felon, Jew-- 
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Whose humorous eye took in each phase 
Of full rich life this world displays ; 

Yet evermore kept full in view 
The far-off* goal it leads us to ; 

Who, as your hour neared, did not fail — 
The world’s fate trembling in the scale — 
With your half-hearted band to dine, 

And speak across the bread and wine ; 

Then went out firm to face the end, 

Alone, without a single friend ; 

Who felt, as your last words confessed. 
Wrung from a proud unflinching, breast 
By hours of full, ignoble pain, 

Your whole life’s fight was fought in vain— 
Would I could win and keep and feel 
That heart of love, that spirit of steel ; 

I would not to Thy bosom fly, 

To shirk off till the storms go by ; 

If you are like the man you were, 

You’d turn in scorn from such a prayer ; 
Unless from some poor workhouse crone 
Too toil worn to do ought but moan. 

Flog me and spur me, set me straight 
At some vile job I fear and hate ; 

Some sickening round of long endeavour, 

No light, no rest, no outlet ever ; 

All at a pace that must not slack, 

Tho’ heart would burst and sinews crack ; 
Fog in one’s eyes, the brain aswim, 

A weight like lead in every limb 
And a raw pit that hurts like hell 
Where the light breath once rose and fell ; 
Do you but keep me, hope or none, 

Cheery and staunch till all is done, 

And at the last gasp quick to lend 
One effort more to serve a friend. 

And when, for so I sometimes dream, 

I’ve swum the dark, the silent stream— 

So cold it takes the breath away— 

That parts the dead world from the day, 
And see upon the further strand 
The lazy, listless angels stand ; 
xAnd, with their frank and fearless eyes, 
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The comrades whom I most did prize ; 
Then clear, unburdened, careless, cool, 

I’ll saunter down from the grim pool 
And join my friends. Then you’ll come by 
The Captain of our company, 

Cali me out, look me up and down, 

And pass me thro* without a frown, 

With half a smile, but never a word ; 

And so — I shall have met my Lord. 


LITEBABY NOTES. 

The death of Sir John Bhys removes one of the most distinguished 
figures from the sphere of Celtic studies. His position in Oxford, as 
Principal of Jesus — pre-eminently the Welsh College — and Professor 
of Celtic, was the fitting reward of long devotion to the educational 
interests of Wales and the study of Celtic antiquities and language. A 
propos, we may mention that the work on The Welsh People, produced 
by Principal Bhys in collaboration with Mr. D. Brynmor- Jones, in- 
valuable to -the historian and the philologist, has recently been re-issued 
in a cheaper edition. 


A DISCRIMINATING study of Germany since 1 740 has recently been 
published by Ginn and Co. (5s. 6d), which we commend to thoughtful 
readers. It is the work of an American, Mr. George Madison Priest, 
and free from the animus which might be supposed to colour the 
writings of an English or French author. But in its main conclusions 
it tallies with the best recent work in England and France, and gener- 
ally confirms the accepted view of the tendencies of German politics for 
the last century and a half. 


ONE result of the war will be the revision of many literary and 
historical judgments, long accepted without question, which the fuller 
revelation of German mentality has placed in a new light. In an able 
article in the Bevue cles Deux Mondes , a French writer applies this to 
Mommsen and his presentation of Boman (and indirectly of European) 
history. Without in any way detracting from the splendid thoroughness 
of Mommsen’s investigations, we may welcome the prospect of are-hand- 
ling of Boman history which may supply those elements of sympathy, 
imagination and humanity in which he was unfortunately lacking. 
The fanaticism which would deny any credit to Germany in science or 
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scholarship is as mischievous as its is foolish. But the world of intellect 
will gain by the deposition of a few T German idols from their old 
pedestals. 

In this connection, it is interesting to find another gifted French- 
man, M. Jean Finot, advocating in the The Athenceim an active 
attempt to promote the intellectual solidarity of England, France and 
Italy, in the interests of all that is best in civilisation. Those who 
have taken the measure of the worship of material force which Germany 
mistakes for “ objectivity ” wall sympathize with M, Finot’s programme 
of uniting more closely the three great nations which have already 
done so much to enrich the life of mankind. 

Probably many of our readers would like to know more about' 
the history of Russia, our ally whose heroic resistance to. Germany, 
and Austria is contributing so much to the ultimate defeat of the 
Central Powers. They should buy A Thousand Years of Russian 
History , by Mrs. Sonia E. Howe (Williams and Norgate, 7s r Gd, net), 
which will go far to meet their desire. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

THE Panama Canal, though completed months ago, is still subject to 
land slides which seriously reduce the depth of the waterway. These 
landslips still occur and no one knows when they will cease. Until 
such time then the canal is an unsatisfactory link in the chain of naval 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. For it must 
not be forgotten that the canal was primarily intended for the use of 
the United States navy. 

As has been well said, the United States is not a military nation. 
There is little consideration and less understanding among the people 
at large of military matters. The Government has no defined military 
policy,;. . . and it has no defined naval policy. “ The plain fact ” 
says a reviewer in Nature “ is that the American Government is gam- 
bling on the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. Once let 
the balance of forces on our side be destroyed and the Monroe Doctrine 
could not be upheld by the naval and military force now at the dis- 
posal of the United States, and the whole fabric of American imperial 
policy would fall,” J 
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In any war with projectiles an extremely important matter is to 
find out the exact distance of the objective. In order to determine 
this distance range finders have been invented and these achieve their 
purpose by means of some optical appliance. There are two chief 
types of range finders (l) prism or base, (2) subtend. 


One of the most accurate range finders is that of Professors Barr 
and Stroud. It is a tube from a half metre to two metres long and is 
a sort of double telescope corresponding to two eyes set six feet apart. 
When the observer looks through the right eyepiece he sees a field of 
view divided into two parts owing to the light coming in through two 
distinct object glasses. If for example the object viewed is a f ag staff 
then it appears broken in two. By moving inside the tube a thin 
prism, the observer can adjust the two halves until they coincide. 
The position of this prism on a scale seen with the left eyepiece is 
then read off and the range is obtained in yards. 


SUCH an instrument was used in the fighting tops of the masts of 
our war ships during the fights off the Dogger Bank and off the Falk- 
land Islands. The range finder high overhead kept constantly 
telephoning down to the gun layers 20,000, 19,000, 18,000 yards and 
firing began whenever the enemy vessel entered the known area within 
which hits would be certain. This range finder is very accurate. At 
20,000 yards distance the accuracy is within 100 yards. 


MORE than ten years ago experiments were begun in Dublin to 
test the effect of radium on germinating seedlings. In their results of 
this work Dixon and Wigham reported that the seedlings grew up 
without showing any signs of radiotropism, either positive or negative. 
Further experiments by other workers with greater amounts of radium 
showed that young embryonic tissues had their cell activities almost 
completely stopped. When the action of radium came through the 
soil however, germination and growth were both accelerated and the 
more distant plants were most stimulated. This led to the introduc- 
tion of radioactive fertilisers whose sale was pushed by commercial 
companies. These fertilisers gave very mixed results and the busy 
staffs of agricultural experimental stations as a rule let the matter pass. 


Recently Mr. Martin Sutton carried out the requisite tests. 
Radishes, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, carrots and marrows, some in 
pots, others in ground plots were taken and acted upon by radium 
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residues and also pure radium bromide. The general result of this 
very carefully conducted set of experiments has clearly shown that the 
radioactive substances have been ineffective. In no case was increased 
growth definitely evidenced. At present then there is discrepancy be- 
tween the results obtained by physiologist and those got by gardener. 
For the physiologist’s work certainly proved that stimulation took 
place, while the practical grower’s best experiments equally clearly 
show that, though such stimulation, may occur, the final growth of 
the plant is not affected. 


Teib extinct dinosaur Stegosaurus is well known to all students of 
Palaeontology who have been made familiar with the probable appear- 
ance of the animal when alive, by the drawing of Marsh. This figure 
is the one found in the text- books, even the latest ones. Stegosaurus 
is known from almost complete skeletal remains and since Marsh’s time 
several authorities have considered that he was wrong in his restora- 
tion of the animal, in so far as the placing of the huge bony plates of 
armour, which give the creature its name, is concerned. These plates 
were almost a yard high in the biggest ones and Marsh arranged them 
as a single row down the middle of the animal’s back with the largest 
tiles above the pelvis. Later workers recognised that the plates were 
a double series being set in pairs along the back. The latest view now 
is that the arrangement was not a single crest nor even a double ridge 
with the plates in pairs but a double row with the tiles alternating. 
Further the biggest plates should be placed over the root of the tail. 
When these ideas are adapted the huge monster is given the appear- 
ance of a browsing animal. The whole thing shows how difficult it 
is to restore correctly an extinct animal, almost the entire skeleton of 
which has been found in a state of excellent preservation. 


IN his recent opening address to the Zoology Section of the 
British Association, the late Professor E. A. Minctim, F.B.S., took for 
his subject the evolution of the cell, a line of work in which he was an 
acknowledged expert and authority of the first rank. Up to the present 
he considered that cytologists had studied the cell as found in the 
higher plants and animals only. He thus found that they were dealing 
with the cell at its fullest development as a finished and perfect pro- 
duct of the evolutionary processes. “ For my part ” he said “ I would 
as soon postulate the special creation of man as believe that the meta- 
zoan cell, with its elaborate organisation and its extraordinarily 
perfected method of nuclear division by karyokinesis, represents the 
Starting point of the evolution of life.” His firm belief was that the 
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evolution of the cell has taken place among the Protista and that its 
stages can be traced there. 


MONOCHORIA, the water hyacinth, is a very pretty weed found 
growing in stagnant or slow moving fresh water in several places round 
Madras city. Near the Adyar, throughout Nungumbaukum, in Spur 
Tank, Per am bur and elsewhere its attractive lilac or bluish flowers are 
to be commonly seen. We believe that its presence has been noted in 
and around Madras for the last ten years. To the botanist this plant 
is very interesting because of its leaf stalks being provided with floats 
which enable the plant to live in shallow or deep water. It is aquatic 
and thrives wherever there is fresh water. It spreads at a phenome- 
nal rate by means of seeds, suckers and lateral branches and has thus 
become a pest and an enemy of man, though its natural charm and 
beauty cannot be denied. 


In a recent leaflet Mr. D. T. Chadwick, the Director of Agriculture 
for Madras, draws attention to the plant, and after recounting the harm 
it has done in Bengal and Burma he recommends that everybody 
should assist in eradicating the weed. A native of South America, 
the plant has been introduced to the United States, to Australia and 
to India. Its dangerous nature lies in the fact that by its rapi^l 
growth, in a short time it completely blocks water channels and canals 
which have to be kept open at great expense. Its dense growth also 
serves as an ideal breeding place for mosquitoes so that malaria is bound 
to accompany it wherever it goes. If South India is not to be over- 
run by this formidable pest, now is the time to act. All classes should 
co-operate in gathering and burning the weed, else if the “ lilac devil ” 
gain the upper hand much expenditure of health and wealth will 
assuredly be incurred. 
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RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
Contemporary Review. 

The December number of the Contemporary Review is on the whole 
an interesting number. It opens with an article entitled ‘ The War, 
To-Day, and To-Morrow, 5 by Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett. As regards 
the situation of to-day, Sir Joseph takes a hopeful view. He thinks 
that probably we have crossed the watershed of the war, though we 
fail to realise the full significance of the crossing. The course of 
recent events has been largely influenced by the retirement of 
Russia. He is of opinion that the delay in attempting a great 
advance on the Western front is fully justifiable. If our object is to 
crush the military power of Germany, we cannot stop short at the 
Rhine. Therefore it is wise to continue the policy of attrition and 
to put ourselves into the best position for making the advance 
which is essential to the attainment of our object. Sir Joseph 
points out how in various directions Germany’s difficulties are increas- 
ing; and maintains, in view of the somewhat unsatisfactory situation 
in the Balkans, that even if her venture in that direction were to be 
cfowned with success to the extent of her obtaining possession of 
Egypt, she would not be much nearer her goal. She would still have 
the British fleet to reckon with and the risk of an attack on her 
flank from Russia. At the same time the confidence of the Allies 
must remain heroic. They are not yet on a position to define terms 
of peace. Germany has hitherto suffered little loss of territory and 
has made considerable gains ; and the German still believes in his 
Kaiser, in his government, and in his social and military organisation. 
As for his accumulating debt, he knows that someone will have to 
pay it, but he does not believe that it will be he. This self-confidence, 
Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett says, can only be overcome by actual 
defeat. 

Regarding the enormous drain upon Britain’s financial resources 
which the war is causing, Sir Joseph says the power to sustain it is 
an essential condition of victory. It is not the present wealth of the 
country alone but the present and future wealth that is the security 
for those who furnish the country with supplies ; and steps should be 
taken to secure for the nation some of the profit that has hitherto 
passed through private hands. He recommends the organisation of 
the country upon the lines of national production and distribution in 
cases where competition does not materially affect the issue. 
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As to the question of the terms which the Allies should be pre- 
pared to give to Germany supposing she is defeated, Sir Joseph 
Compton-Rickett says it is highly complicated and not to be settled 
by a denunciation in general terms of the evils of militarism. Germany, 
he says, must pay the penalty for her lust of conquest, but she must 
be restored to the company of civilised nations. We can only hope 
that chastened by suffering she may at last rise transfigured into 
newness of life. 


Dr. Dillon contributes an article on ‘ Greece and the Allies.’ 
The main propelling forces of Balkan politics are the will and 
power of the three Germanophile kings to follow the Kaiser, the 
growing conviction spread by a powerful press oi'ganisation with the 
field to itself that the Central Empires are certain to defeat the Allies 
and to pulverise their neutral friends, and the irresistible attraction of 
money freely bestowed. The Entente governments now know, he 
says, what a decisive part German propaganda has played in the 
countries of South-Eastern Europe. But placing their reliance on the 
force inherent in truth, justice, and humanity and refusing to use the 
infamous methods employed by some of Germany’s agents they have 
all along placed themselves at a disadvantage in their negotiations 
with the Balkan States. They gave the peoples of these nations credit 
for a sincerity which they did not possess. In the present article 
Dr. Dillon concerns himself chiefly with Greece and the part which 
King Constantine has played in- her recent history. His conclusion 
is that Constantine as the tool of the Kaiser is the only factor that 
counts in the policy of Greece. He takes exception to the statement 
which has been frequently made in respect of Greece and Bulgaria, 
that the heart of the people is right and that it is only the rulers who 
have gone astray. No such distinction can be drawn. As to the 
story of a Greco-Bulgarian accord, Dr. Dillon is unable to believe it. 
The Greeks, he says, loathe, and fear the Bulgarians, and these in 
turn despise the Greeks. A permanent reconciliation between them 
is out of the question. But this is not incompatible with an under- 
standing between Constantine and the Kaiser about the reciprocal 
relations of Greeks and Bulgarians during the war and for a specified 
period afterwards. Such an understanding, Dr. Dillon says, is the 
basis of the policy pursued by Constantine. 

Professor A. . C. Pigou deals in a very instructive way with 
‘ Sources and Methods of Paying for the War.’ Professor J. Y. Simpson 
gives a very encouraging account of the effect of Vodka prohibition 
on the peasant life of Russia ; and Mr. John Drink water writes in very 
appreciative terms of the personality and poetry of Rupert Brooke. ^ 
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Professor J. W. Gregory discusses * The Geological Factors affecting 
the strategy of the War ’ ; Saint Nihal Singh gives an account of the 
‘ Education and Training of the Emperor of Japan’ ; Miss N. Adler 
writes on ‘ Women’s Industry after the War ’ ; and Mr, J, E. G. 
deMontmorency, in the Literary Supplement gives expression to 
thoughts suggested by a visit to an old Manor House. Among the 
books reviewed is Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures, which are said to be 
“ beyond all doubt the most fruitful contribution to modern philosophic 
thought that that has appeared in England for many a long day.” 

The Nineteenth Centuby. 

A SHORT article by Dr. Grundy recording A Chance Conversation in 
1905,' confirms the impression which has been prevalent for some 
years among the educated classes in England, that German hatred 
against us was a deliberately manufactured article for the purpose of 
distracting attention from internal politics, where the supremacy of 
the upper class has long been threatened by the Socialist movement. 
According to Dr. Grundy’s interlocutor, the Prussian aristocracy had 
decided that a great European War was the only way of escape from 
their internal political difficulties. 


The Morale of the French Soldiers , by General Berthand, is an in- 
teresting sketch of the ordinary Frenchman, rehabilitating most of our 
preconceptions, some of which had been undermined by news from the 
Front. He contrasts the French and German soldier, and we wish he 
had added on impression of the English. He emphasizes the French- 
man’s gaiety and his acknowledged elan in attack, but he says very 
little of the staying power which the French Army has displayed in so 
remarkable a degree in the present War. 


The Meaning of Death, by Mr. W. S. Lilly, is a review of a French 
novel showing, amongst other things, the strength of the Catholic 
revival in France, and the danger of the scientific mind refusing to 
accept anything except mathematical proof as valid. Death Bills , by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, is an essay on the History of some of the English 
Catholic Congregations from their expulsion at the Beformation to 
their return at the French. Revolution. The number also contains 
a paper on Servia Yesterday and To-day in two parts by the Bight 
Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Bailey and Mr. E. Hilton Young. 
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Fortnightly Review. 

The Fortnightly Review has considerably less matter of interest than 
usual. It opens with a dramatic poem by John Masefield, called 4 Good 
Friday.’ It deals with the incidents of the trial of Jesus by Pilate ; 
it is quite reverent but much inferior in dramatic force to the Gospel 
narrative. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd discusses the use we might make of our fleet. 
It has been assumed too readily that the navy is a“ defensive force. 
Co-ordinated with the Expeditionary Force and directed with skill, 
courage and faith, it would be an offensive weapon of the most powerful 
description. It follows that we have been wrong in our use of our 
army. Whenever one Expeditionary Force was despatched, another 
should have been got ready, and no military necessities should have 
been allowed to interfere with this. Attention to this would have made 
a great difference at Antwerp, in the Dardanelles, and in Serbia. 
Though we have lost ail these opportunities of striking both hard and 
fast, others remain. 

For this vigorous use of the fleet, there are certain requirements. 
The officers at sea must be young ; this was secured some years ago. 
The control of the fleet must be in the hands of men who understand 
the Navy ; this is not the case. Lastly, the supreme control must be in 
the hands of persons of imagination and courage. Mr. Hurd does not 
approve of our increasing our army, if it diverts our attention from the 
needs of the navy. 

A. J. Liversedge’s article on the possibilities of the large airship is 
similar in tone. The British had one or two unfortunate experiences 
with large airships, and so decided to go in for small non-rigid craft. 
A large British airship at Constantinople might have kept Turkey from 
declaring war. 

Mr. Liversedge goes on to discuss the reason for the failure of the 
Zeppelins. Partly they have been kept in reserve, because atmospheric 
conditions have seldom been favourable for an attack on Britain, and 
because their power to defend themselves against aeroplane attack from 
above was an unknown quantity. The Germans are still thinking of 
an invasion in force by their airships. Another reason is that the 
condition of the atmosphere cannot be predicted and so does not lend 
itself to the German system of strict adherence to carefully prepared 
time-tables. The Allies, French, Italians are British are all much more 
at home in the air. The question is then, what the British could do 
with an air-fleet. 

A large airship means one with a length of about 500 ft. and 
a diameter a little over 50 ft.; it will have a speed of 40 to 60 
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miles an hour, possibly more ; it will have armament to enable it to 
meet other airships as well as aeroplanes, and will carry from 3,000 
lb. to 5,000 lb. weight of explosives. It will be able to keep the air 
for from 36 to 48 hours, or to travel, out and home, a distance of 1,500 
to 3,000 miles. 

The disadvantage of the aeroplane is that it has to deliver its 
blow when flying at a high speed ; while the airship can slow down, 
and of course the blows of the latter are much heavier. The most 
effective work which has been done by aircraft (Warneford’s extraor- 
dinary achievement excepted) was that of a large French airship which 
destroyed a railway junction in the enemy’s lines, together with trains 
carrying troops and supplies. Even for scouting, the airship has its 
advantages as photographs taken from it are clearer, and changes might 
be detected by the stereoscope. It could thus be used to prevent the 
establishment of large siege guns. And, conversely, the attack on 
fortified positions could best be made by large airships ; they w T ould 
also serve in important engagements to prevent the bringing up of 
reserves by destroying communications, for at such time anti- 
aircraft guns will not be so formidable. (This seems to show 
that the airship should be attended by aeroplanes, as the capital 
ship is by destroyers). Again large airships could shatter a mine- 
field by dropping large counter-mines, and this would have been 
particularly effective in the Dardanelles, where the current would 
have carried away the loosened mines. To defend London the 
proper method is to hold up the Zeppelins at the coast in daylight and 
either destroy them themselves or give aeroplanes the opportunity of 
destroying them. 

The last section explains how a fleet might be built by assigning 
them to municipalities within reach of the threatened part of the coast. 
The frame can be of wood, as it is in certain German airships ; so that 
there would be little need of skilled workers in metal. The municipal 
engineers could be made responsible for the oversight. 
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The College Day was celebrated on the 27th December. The 
Conference of former students in the morning was not as largely 
attended as in former years. Among those present, however, were 
Mr. C. Bamalinga Beddi of Mysore and Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan 
Nair, Dewan of Travancore. It was really good of Mr. Krishnan Nair, 
in the midst of his short visit to Madras and in spite of numerous en- 
gagements, to find time to attend the Conference and takepart in its 
proceedings. He proposed, and it was resolved, that besides telegraphing 
the usual College Day greetings a letter be addressed to Dr, Miller 
thanking him for sending his annual message and conveying to him 
respectful condolences on the death of his brother, Mr. John Miller of 
Scrabster. Office-bearers were then appointed for the next two years : 
Bao Sahib T. Bamakrishna Pillai and Bao Bahadur T. Baghaviah 
were appointed President and Vice-President respectively ; Mr. Paul 
Edward Devadasen takes the place of Mr. Mahomed Usman as Trea- 
surer, Mr. Mahomed Usman himself becoming Secretary. To the 
newly-elected Committee was referred for final decision the proposal 
of the Corporation Engineer to shift Dr. Miller’s statue from its present 
site a little further back from the road and towards the railings of 
the High Court compound, so as to do away with the footpath behind 
the statue, which on account of its sheltered position it has proved 
impossible to keep in a clean condition. After the Conference w 7 as 
over, some thirty former students sat for breakfast in the Upper 
School Hall, irrespective of distinctions of caste and creed. The 
catering, which was pronounced excellent, was done by the proprietor of 
Arya Bhavan, a Hindu hotel run on modern lines, located in the Jeevaji 
buildings (next to Caithness Hall), now the property of the College 
though for the present let to outsiders. There was a much larger 
attendance at the evening party although many former students who 
were in Madras at the time were not found either in the social 
gathering or at the public meeting in the Anderson Hall. 

On the motion of the Hon’ble Hakim Zynulabideen Sahib, the new 
Sheriff of Madras, Mr. B, Srinivasa Aiyar was voted to the chair. The 
proceedings commenced with the singing of the College Ode, after 
which the loyal toast given by the Chairman was duly honoured. 
Mr, P. Nagabhushanam Pantulu then read a statement regarding the 
Bangiah Chatty Memorial Eund which, started soon after Mr. Eangiah 
Chettiar’s tragic death in April 1909, amounted to Bs. 3,375 ; of which 

Bs, 400 was spent on the oil painting which was just then to be presented 

1169 — 49 
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to the College. The balance will be utilised for the founding of a Prme 
and a Dravidian Library to be named after him. The oil painting 
was then unveiled by Mrs. Skinner, and Dr. Skinner in accepting it 
on behalf of the College said : — 

Those who knew Mr. Eangiah Chetty will recognise the portrait 
as a good likeness, though it can hardly convey the gracious and 
dignified courtesy of the man as he used to move about amongst us. 
Mr. Eangiah Chetty had been on the staff of the College for 35 years 
when he retired in 1906. Tie brought to the service of the College not 
only his acknowledged attainments as a Telugu scholar and as a mathe- 
matician, but what was much more valuable, the influence of a strong, 
simple and loyal character. As Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
and as Superintendent of the Vernaculars, he came into direct contact 
with large bodies of students year by year, and while all recognised his 
power there were many who came to know him as a personal friend, 
to whom they could always turn for advice and help, and from whom 
they derived both intellectual stimulus and moral impulse. His tragic 
death in 1909 was deplored not only by his former colleagues and stu- 
dents, but by the whole community to which he belonged, and of which 
he was one of the best known and most honoured representatives. It 
is most appropriate that Mr. Eangiah Chetty ’s memory should be 
perpetuated in connection with the College in which he found his life 
work. His sons, Messrs. Eamanujam Chetty and Raj amannar Chetty, 
have already perpetuated his memory by means of the Eangiah Chetty 
Hostel, their munificent gift- to the College. But the present memorial 
has been got up* by public subscription and is an expression of the esteem 
in which the late Mr. Eangiah Chetty was held by his former pupils 
and friends. In accepting the portrait on behalf of the College, I have 
to thank the subscribers to the Memorial Fund and the Committee 
who manage it for their gift. I hope it may be possible some time to 
secure a replica of the portrait for the Hostel. But the portrait itself 
will hang within the walls of the College. I can only say that it will 
be carefully guarded and cherished as a fitting memorial of one who 
was both a faithful servant of the College and also a distinguished 
member of the Hindu community. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the College. He 
said ; — » . 

Seven years ago when I stood in the grounds of Government 
House at Lahore I was introduced to Eev. Dr. Ewing of the Christian 
College there. I found myself distinctly rise in stature when I told 
him that I was from the great Christian College at Madras. There 
are Christian Colleges for all the four-corners of India — in Bombay, in 
Lahore, in Calcutta and in Madras, but there is no doubt that the last 
is the greatest of them all. Like our masters the Scotsmen, the students 
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of our College are found everywhere. More graduates have issued 
from these halls than from the other Colleges in South India. Our 
College has furnished professors, judges, dewans and eminent men in 
other walks of public life who have had something to do with the 
awakening of Southern India during the last fifty years. You can 
therefore well imagine how proud I feel in presiding here this evening 
and in proposing the toast of our College. The Christian College stands 
for all that is best in education in Southern India. We are, therefore, 
specially thankful that we belong to the Christian College. The Col- 
lege Day is one we look forward to, with eagerness to exchange our 
thoughts and to greet old friends and professors. The College Day is 
a day of family reunion. We have had feasts and merrymakings and 
it is but fit that we should have some serious talk about our short- 
comings and of matters which are to be immediately attended to regard- 
ing the welfare of our country. 

With this introduction, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyar proceeded to say that, 
during his wanderings in different parts of India for more than a 
quarter of a century, he had observed a general deterioration in the 
physique of the people. The death-rate in India was much higher 
than in the civilised countries of Europe and America. The growth of 
towns and their insanitary condition, the poverty of the people and 
the pressure of modern life and civilization were no doubt partly 
responsible for this result : but the observation that the death-rate 
was greater among educated people led the speaker to look for other 
and special causes as well : — 

As long ago as 1896 Dr. Bhandarkar and Justice Ranade w T ere 
both dismayed at educated men dying early and fast. Dr. Bhandarkar 
thought that it was because the intellectual classes were restricting 
themselves to a vegetable and a non-nourishing diet. Justice Ranade 
with his usual wonderful insight proved that the graduates who died 
young were mostly those who were poor and ambitious, who had to 
exhaust their energy in their struggle against both poverty and the 
exactions of the university curriculum. I am also inclined to think 
that this mortality among graduates is higher in Madras than in the 
other Indian universities. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that nearly 70 per cent of 
our Vakil and Munsiffs go through life as diabetics and die earlier 
than their uneducated fathers. As for graduates in other walks 
of life, they are dyspeptics, and those whose luck consigns them 
to humbler callings go through life like so many machines. These 
afflictions are transmitted to future generations in more and more 
intense forms, in geometrical progression. You will thus see what a 
serious problem we are now face to face with. 

In trying to account for this sad phenomenon, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyar 
mentioned the various explanations suggested 

Social reformers will point to our early marriages as the cause of 
all this trouble. These friends say that students who are at once ^ 
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students and fathers must lag behind in the race and all their efforts 
to go forward must end in disease and death. The Brahmacharis of 
old became householders only after the completion of their student- 
hood. Nothing therefore would be more natural and beneficial for us 
than to revert to our old life in this respect. Our poverty advocates 
will say that it is because our educated men are mostly drawn from the 
poorer classes. In all countries death-rate and disease are naturally 
more among the poorer classes than among the richer. The modern 
man, especially if he has been to Western countries, is convinced that 
it is because we do not raise our standard of living, eat meat, and other 
nutritious food and dress elaborately for the sake of decency regardless 
of climatic requirements and ancient simplicity — we live with less 
vigour than the Western nations. There are still others who decry 
the modern complexities of life and the adoption in slavish imitation 
of the Western standard of living , as being at the root of many of our 
sufferings. Many thinking men will attribute our defect to lack of 
varied employment for our educated young men and the consequent 
crowding, in certain professions, making the struggle much more keen 
than it need be. This brings us to our backwardness in agricultural 
and industrial progress. 

But these explanations were, in the speaker’s view, not sufficient; 
Brahmacharya would not act as a panacea, costly living would not 
prolong life. The adoption of industrial and factory life such as obtains 
in the West would only lead to accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few and to stark poverty for the masses. Progress in agriculture 
was what India wanted. 

Mr. Srinivasa Aiyar thought there was something wrong in the 
system of education imparted. One cause of physical weakness, he said, 
was that boys were made to learn in English and not in their respective 
vernaculars. He admitted that the greatest Indians like Banade were 
the products of English education : but it would appear that they 
were giants who rose above the cramping influence of their surround- 
ings. It would also appear that education in English stood in the way 
of Western knowledge permeating the masses. English had done its 
work by unifying India and might now give place to the vernaculars, 
so that this unifying work might spread. English would never become 
the common language of the land, and if the vernaculars were allowed 
to take its place there would be no dwarfing of the intellect nor under- 
mining of the physique. Education would spread and the so-called 
depressed classes would no longer be looked down upon. 

In asking his fellow alumni to set matters right, Mr, Srinivasa 
Aiyar said: — 

There is a special appositeness in the decision coming from you, 
the alumni of the Christian College. What the Christian College 
thinks to-day, educated South India will think to-morrow. On us 
.lies this heavy responsibility and I sincerely hope that we shalLnot be 
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found unworthy of the trust imposed upon us by our education, as 
well as by our professions. Let us remember that our College does 
not aim at sending out clever men, or even successful men, into the 
world. What it most desires is, in the eloquent words of Dr. Miller, 
to make education an instrument of opening men’s minds to moral 
and spiritual truth.” 

In these words did the Chairman commend the toast of the 
College, and in doing so we coupled it with the name of Mr. Corley 
whom he described as a worthy successor of Mr. George Patterson 
and Mr. P. W. Kellett in representing the Wesleyan Mission on the 
Senatus of the College. 

Mr. Corley in responding to the toast spoke as follows : — 

It is with some trepidation that I rise to reply to the toast, 
especially after listening to the speech in which it has been put before 
you. I will not attempt to cover the ground traversed by Mr, 
Pv. Srinivasa Aiyar in his speech ; it would take too long, and it would 
be unfair to him to attempt a reply without adequate consideration 
beforehand- It might also appear ungracious ; for while agreeing with 
him in many things, I should be obliged to controvert many of his 
points. This would be especially regrettable after the very kindly 
words he has spofcen of me personally and in my capacity as 
representative of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, I will only say 
that if I did not believe that there was something more to be said on 
the subject than he has put before you, I should not have the heart to 
join in the toast or to reply to it as the spokesman of a College engaged 
in the disastrous work, as it would appear, of disseminating education. 

In replying to the toast of the Madras Christian College, it may 
not be amiss if I say a few words on the subject of education in India. 
A cynical observer once remarked that very few men, and practically 
no women, take the trouble to think things out. Certain recent 
utterances on education lend colour to his contention. The zeal of 
some of the advocates of Indian thought and Indian institutions would 
lead the unwary hearer to suppose that everything Indian is at least 
in* the near neighbourhood of perfection, and that India has nothing 
whatever to gain by learning from the West. Now if it were true that 
the mind of Europe and of England was hopelessly materialised, that 
English thought and feeling were degraded and corrupt, it would , 
evidently be a crime of the first magnitude to infect the pure life of 
India with the malign influence of the West, and 3 should count 
myself as a knave to have any part in the work. 

But let us reflect a minute. When I returned from England last 
July, . I found Madras in the throes of a press and platform agitation 
over certain examination results. In the course of the campaign, the 
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Government and the University of Madras were held up to execration 
because (it was alleged) they were afraid to allow Indian students to 
read such English authors as Milton, Macaulay and Shelley, for fear they 
should be inoculated with the same kind of ferment as had proved so 
potent in transforming English life. I am not now concerned to 
discuss the truth of this wanton accusation. My friend, Mr. Mark 
Hunter, of the Presidency College, very effectually gave it the lie in 
the columns of The Madras Mail ; and I have no desire to “ slay the 
slain.” What I want you to notice is that this charge, though 
baseless, is sufficient to dispose of the cant that represents English 
thought and life as something base and unworthy, which must 
necessarily exercise a depraving influence on India’s character. If you 
like to maintain the unequivocal superiority of everything Indian, I 
can respect your opinion, though I do not pretend to share it. But 
that opinion compels you to regard everything that retards the spread 
of Western education not as a calamity or a wrong, but as a priceless, 
if perhaps unintentional, means to safeguard the heritage of the East. 
When we find, however, that a lady who, in her eagerness to champion 
the perfection of Indian ways, has not hesitated to pour contempt on 
her own countrymen, represents it as a wrong done to India that the 
disruptive influences of English literature have been withheld, we are 
entitled, I think, to condemn her for glaring inconsistency, if not for 
patent insincerity. • 

I may take it, then, that on one point we are all of us here in 
agreement. While very far from denying that India’s inheritance 
from the past contains elements of solid and lasting value, we 
nevertheless are conscious of something wanting — conscious that India 
needs to learn something that her own past has not won for her. And 
I would remind you that history goes to show that India has nothing 
to fear from the process of borrowing. Eome’s indebtedness to Greece 
is notorious ; modern research goes to show that the Greeks themselves 
were heavily indebted to an earlier civilisation. But would any one 
accuse the Greeks or the Bomans of a lack of distinctive national 
characteristics ? Medieval Europe owed much to the Saracens ; what 
the Saracens imparted, they themselves had largely borrowed from 
Byzantium. Yet it would be foolish to suppose that Europe had be- 
come Moslemized by its borrowings, or that the Saracens forfeited 
their own nationality in appropriating the gifts of the Christian world. 
To come nearer home, you are all well aware that English culture might 
be plausibly represented as a mosaic of elements derived from many 
sources — Hebrew, Greek and Boman, Erankish, Norman or Italian ; 
but the possession of a very vigorous and distinctive, not to say aggres- 
sive, nationality has exposed the modern Englishman to the raillery 
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of the world’s humourists. When we see how strongly national 
characteristics persist in Britain, France, Bussia, Italy, and the other 
countries of Europe in spite of their large community of culture and of 
history, we need not be afraid that India will be denationalised by 
imbibing from the same sources as they. I believe that I have, as a 
matter of fact, more faith in the national possibilities of India than 
many of its professed apologists. It is said that Walter Pater would 
never read the works of Stevenson or Kipling : he was afraid the in- 
dividuality of his own style would disappear, if he exposed it to the 
influence of those vigorous writers. In the same spirit, it is hinted that 
the Indian peoples will lose their own qualities, and become a mere 
feeble reflex of the British, if English education and culture are allowed 
to spread. For my part, I do not believe it. Best assured, the 
characteristics of India’s races will no more be destroyed by modern 
education than those of the Briton or the Slav. Humanity is many* 
sided ; and while we all seek to appropriate everything that has been 
gained by our comrades in the quest for truth, we need not fear that 
our own contribution will be lost or obliterated. If India has some- 
thing to give as well as something to gain, you may depend upon it 
that her place, like that of any other people, will be that of a partner in 
the common culture who can be said to appropriate it just because she 
gives to it a colour of her own. 

The College, then, for which I am privileged to speak, need not be 
ashamed of its endeavour to bring to India the fruits of our own long 
history. On many sides, it is the prerogative of Britain to impart to 
• this country the results of its own development. But of the industrial 
and economic fabric, of the domain of law and government, it is not for 
me to speak. In the field of education, it is ours to bear a part in 
making known to you in the East the precious influences that have 
enriched our own life in the West. The literature which enshrines the 
great achievements of many centuries, the history and philosophy which 
explain and justify our culture, the scientific methods and discipline 
which mediate that mastery over our complex environment which 
characterises the recent past, and from which the East is entitled to 
expect no less advantage than the West — these it is our aim to impart 
to all who are able and willing to pursue them. And not these alone ; 
but with them, informing and inspiring them, the ideals which have 
been the motive force throughout our history. The crisis now in 
process has surely written in letters of fire the worthlessness of culture 
devoid of character. I do not pretend that Western civilisation is free 
from faults. But I do not hesitate to affirm that wherein it has 
excelled, wherein it sets an example which the rest of the world 
wifi do Weil to copy, it owes its strength apt] its inspiration to the^ 
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revelation of Heavenly Love given to the world in the Son of 
Man. And I have tried to show you that the people of India need 
not fear to lose themselves,, rather in the truest sense they will 
find their real self at last, in surrendering themselves to all the 
higher influences which a Western, a Christian, education can impart. 
In acknowledging, as I do with considerable feeling, the toast 
you have so cordially accepted, I may express on behalf of the 
College our determination to persist in the great work to which we 
have set our hand. “ Silver and gold have we none ; but that which we 
have we freely give unto you* 5 — convinced we could give you no better 
gift than the light of truth and knowledge from which we ourselves 
derive the freedom, the inspiration, the purpose, which give meaning 
and value to life. 

The toast of the University was proposed by Mr. Paul Appaswami 
and responded to by the Bishop of Madras. Dr. Miller’s health was 
proposed by Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi and by way of response the mes- 
sage from Dr. Miller was read by Mr. Pittendrigh. The toast of Our 
Young Eriends was proposed by Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Rahim, 
B.A., B.L., of Hyderabad, and replied to by a Muhammadan student of 
the B.A. Class. Want of space prevents us from reporting any of these 
speeches in this issue. 


Lord Pentland’s knowledge of public men in Madras is evidenced, 
whenever he has to make an important appointment, by his looking 
beyond the list of persons in the running, and choosing one whose 
worth he has had opportunities of observing unobserved and without 
aid from himself or his friends. This accounts for His Excellency’s 
appointing as the Sheriff of Madras an alumnus of the College (perhaps 
for the first time in the history of the office) in the person of the 
Hon’ble Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabideen Sahib, We have on px*evious 
occasions sketched his career and we shall now only remark that his 
position as the first citizen of Madras reflects the high opinion he has 
earned for himself not only as a curer of disease but as a frank and 
courageous advocate of the indigenous methods of medical treatment. 
His speeches on this subject in the Madras Legislative Council have 
been marked by a strength of conviction combined wuth an appreci- 
ation of “the other side, ” which has won for him respect even from 
those who totally differ from him. 
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PRIVILEGE AND RESPONSIBILITY * 

By E. Monteith Maophail, m.a., b.d. 

You only have I known of all the families of the earth : therefore I will 
punish you for all your iniquities. Amos iii : 2. 

The Book of Amos is the oldest of the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, and its author, the Prophet Amos, is one of the 
most striking personalities in the whole gallery of interesting 
portraits which the Old Testament contains. He was a herds- 
man or shepherd by occupation, and lived in the wild, rocky 
country that slopes from the highlands of Judah down to the 
Dead Sea four thousand feet below. There in the wilderness, like 
Elijah and John the Baptist, he heard the voice of God speaking 
to him, and realised that he had a message which he must 
deliver to Israel. 

Amps himself was a native of the Kingdom of Judah, for he 
belonged to the little town of Tekoa which lies twelve miles 
south of Jerusalem and six from Bethlehem, but it was to the 
northern sister kingdom of Israel that he felt called to speak. 
Israel, which had its capital at Samaria and its chief sanctuary at 
Bethel, was far larger and more important than Judah, and at the 
time when Amos prophesied, i. e. about 750 b.c., it was enjoying 
great material prosperity. Its king was Jeroboam II, the great- 
grandson of Jehu, the successful rebel who drove so furiously and 
who overthrew amidst torrents of blood the worship of Baal 
and the house of Ahab. Under the Jehu dynasty, Israel had ex- 
tended its boundaries and its people had become wealthy. But 
with wealth and prosperity, luxury and corruption had also come. 
The people were religious after a fashion, but theirs was a formal 

* A Sermon preached at the Scottish National Service in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Madras, on Sunday, 5th December, 1915. 
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ceremonial religion and, what was worse, a religion divorced 
from morality. The poor were oppressed ; justice was corrupt- 
ed ; trade was fraudulent ; and even their religious celebrations 
were often polluted by greed and sensuality. The priests were 
no better than the common people, and their wicked lives set 
an evil example to the common people and poisoned the fountain 
of religion at its source. 

Amos, though a shepherd, was, as his book shows, a shrewd 
observer and one who knew by personal knowledge what was 
going on in the world around. As he meditated amongst his 
sheep in the desert and thought of the character of God and of 
the moral nature of His rule, and thought also of the corruptions 
he had seen, he felt impelled to warn the people of Israel that 
their conduct was certain to bring upon them the divine judgment. 
Away in the north-east a great empire had been growing up on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Amos, with the insight of a states- 
man, saw that its growth was menacing the national existence of 
Israel, and, as a prophet, he saw in Assyria the instrument with 
which God would punish sinful Israel if it persisted in its sin. 

Impelled by this thought he crossed the border into Israel 
and began to deliver his prophetic warnings at Bethel, one of the 
two great sanctuaries of Israel. His w r ords were disquieting, and 
when he ventured so far as to prophesy the doom of the reigning 
dynasty, he was looked upon as distinctly dangerous and was 
accused of sedition. Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent word to 
King Jeroboam that Amos was making a conspiracy against him, 
but the news that he had done so only made the prophet state 
in still clearer language the impending doom of Israel and of the 
royal house. Amaziah then ordered Amos to return to his native 
country : “ 0 thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah 
and there eat bread, and prophesy there : but prophesy not 
again any more at Bethel for it is the King’s chapel and it is the 
King’s cT>urt ”. The priest was unable to understand the pro- 
phet’s conduct. Judging him by his own low, moral standard he 
fancied that Amos was actuated only by mercenary motives in 
adopting the role of prophet. Amos in reply explained clearly 
that he was no professional prophet seeking gain or notoriety, 
but that he was inspired by Jehovah Himself. “ I am no pro- 
phet”, he replied, “neither am I a prophet’s son, but I am a 
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herdman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. And the Lord took 
me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me : ‘ Go, pro- 
phesy unto my people Israel 5 His indignant protest seems to 
have been in vain, and before he left, silenced by the authorities, 
he depicted in terrible words the horrors that were in store for the 
homes of Israel when the Assyrians should come upon them to 
punish them for their sins. 

The voice of the prophet was silenced, and it may have been 
this fact which made him become the first of those who commit- 
ted their prophetic oracles to writing. The whole of his book 
is of great interest when carefully studied, and much of it is 
extraordinarily applicable to modern conditions. Its keynote 
is that God is the moral governor of the universe, and that God 
demands of all men submission to His rule and obedience to His 
moral law T . Further, he teaches that God is to be seen working 
in all history. If He brought up the Israelites out of Egypt He 
brought also the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir. Jehovah in the eyes of Amos was no mere tribal deity, the 
“ old ally ” of his chosen people. He cared for all men and would 
judge all men for their sins. It is specially interesting to note 
that the denunciations of foreign nations, which are contained 
in the first two chapters, are based not on their ignorance of the 
worship of Jehovah but on their perpetrating atrocities which 
were regarded as offences against the general dictates of human- 
ity. Judgment is pronounced against them not because of 
injuries done to Israel, nor because of their idolatry, but 
because they have been guilty of breaches of natural law against 
which the consciences of all right-thinking men, whatever their 
religion may be, must needs revolt. 

During the past year a distinction has sometimes been 
drawn between the God of the Old Testament and the God 
revealed to men as a Father by our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
true that our Lord has given us in Himself the complete revela- 
tion of the Father, but we must never forget that the God whom 
Amos and the other prophets worshipped and preached was no 
immoral or unmoral national God, but was pre-eminently a moral 
person. He was one in whose eyes religious ceremonies could 
never form a substitute for the religion of a pure and contrite 
heart, and for the practice of justice and mercy. And did not our 
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Lord but continue this side of the prophetic teaching when He 
denounced the religiosity and hypocrisy of the Pharisees because 
they substituted sacrifice and ceremonial for justice and mercy; 
the weightier matters of the Law ? 

The keynote then of the teaching of Amos is, as I have said, 
the truth that God is a holy God in a moral sense, a God of 
justice and mercy, and He demands of His people, under pain of 
judgment, the exhibition of the same qualities. The Israelites 
might pride themselves, that in a special sense Jehovah was their 
God — the God of their fathers. But it was a delusion to fancy 
that they would escape judgment on that account if they deserv- 
ed it. They might look forward to the Day of the Lord when 
the Lord would free them from their enemies, but if they were 
unworthy morally they would find that the Day of the Lord 
brought them only terror and dismay — darkness and not light. If 
Pie was in a special sense their God and had shown them special 
.favour that fact only implied that they had greater responsibili- 
ties and, if they failed to be what they were meant to -be, only 
made judgment all the more certain : “ You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth : therefore I will punish you for 
all your iniquities.” 

The idea contained in these words that privilege brings with 
it responsibility seems to me to be a specially suitable one for us 
to recall in view of the special circumstances in which we are met 
to-night. Our thoughts are turning to our own dear native land, 
and as we think of all that our little country has in God's provi- 
dence been enabled to be and to do we may thankfully recognise 
what great things God has wrought for us, and may humbly try to 
realise the responsibilities that our privileges entail. At another 
time I should have been inclined to turn your thoughts to the 
history of our beloved Scotland and to have said something about 
men both in Church and State who, in fearless independence 
and in moral earnestness, resembled the prophet Amos. But we 
are met also under the shadow of the great war which has 
been ravaging Europe for the past sixteen months, a gigantic 
struggle in which our whole national existence has been at stake. 
The marvellous display of the spirit of unity throughout the 
empire which the war has evoked or, rather, revealed, leads me to 
take a wider view, and to say a few words on our privileges and 
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responsibilities as members of the British Empire rather than 
as Scotsmen. 

It is no small privilege we enjoy in being citizen' s of the 
British Empire. Its vastness is a commonplace, but perhaps 
even we who in virtue of our being in India know ir .ore of it 
than our brothers at home do, hardly realise how vast, i t is. Our 
North American possessions alone are larger than 1 urope and 
Australia is but little smaller ; while the population. ,. 0 f our Em- 
pire is larger than that of Europe. More than tha t, the new 
lands over which our flag flies are those which are bei 5 t fitted for 
habitation by the races of the temperate zone. Their resources 
are only beginning to be realised, and assuredly a great future lies 
before the Dominions of the Empire. And no less ceid .ainly this 
great land in which we live, famous as its past has 1 oeen, has a 
still greater future before it. 

But size is not everything, and the greatness of. ou r Empire, 
to my mind, consists not as much in its vastness r ,§ in the unity 
it displays in diversity. The Empires of the ancb in t wo rid were 
created by force of conquest. It would be absur ,d to de ny that 
force of arms and especially that sea power has p' rayed an .import- 
ant part in the creation of our Empire, and tha';, as we see now, 
we need our army and navy to repel the attacks of the en vious, 
but it is not force of arms that is the internal bond of our 
Empire but an appreciation of the benefits received 1 >y those 
who belong to it. I do not undervalue the importance of sen- 
timent but the revolt of our American colonies a hundi :ed and 
forty years ago showed clearly that conflicting interests ’ when 
treated with misunderstanding and want of sympathy max ’ sever 
the closest ties of sentiment. The best augury for the coni firmed 
existence of our Empire is the fact that in spite of the mb 'takes 
and evils from which its past history is not free we have obt lined 
a firm grasp of the fact that the Empire exists for the be uefit 
not of any one part of it but of all its parts, of the Empire as a 
whole. This ideal no doubt involves many difficult and perp lex- 
ing problems, but it is only by the recognition of it that we can 
hope that our Empire may have a permanence such as the 
ancient empires failed to achieve. 

. ^” 3 . ” ith atd t0 * h8 ° f “"timent I may say in pass! ng 
that I think we Scotsmen have made a valuable contribution to 
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imperial ideas. We often pride ourselves upon the part that men 
of our race have played in the history of the British Empire, but 
not the least important part that our country has had in the 
work of empire-building is the fact that Scotsmen have shown 
that it is possible to have the most ardent love for one’s native 
land without allowing that local patriotism, if 1 may so call 
it, to interfere with that wider love for a larger whole which 
the existence of empire demands. If our Empire is to continue 
to. flourish it must be possible for the members of the different 
nations — for such they are or are becoming — which form its parts 
to feel that they can be true, loyal, loving citizens of the Empire 
without losing their love for their native land. 

The strength, the unity,, the permanence of our Empire 
seem to me ultimately to depend upon the recognition by our 
citizens that our Imperial ideal contains certain great moral 
principles. The word Imperialism has sometimes been looked 
at askance as if it implied aggression and force, but except in so 
far as all government implies force these are not necessary ele. 
ments in it. To me it seems that the great principles for which 
our Empire stands and which are its imperial ideal are freedom 
and justice. Freedom is of course a much abused word, but I 
mean by it the recognition of the worth of the individual and 
the removal as far as possible of everything that would prevent 
his proper self-development so far as that can be done without 
injury to others. We wish to recognise that there may be diver- 
sity in unity, that men should be allowed to differ and should 
not all be forced to be of one pattern. The diversity of our 
Empire has helped to teach us this, while the history of our 
native land has taught us to value the qualities of self-reliance 
and independence which freedom brings. And justice is but 
another side of the same thing for it too means the recognition 
of the rights of the individual. Without flattering ourselves we 
may, I think, say that the love of fair play is a characteristic of 
the British race. With it goes the love of justice, and justice is 
but the Golden Buie transferred to the sphere of government. 

The problems of our Empire are many and great, for in 
practice it is difficult to grant liberty without allowing it to 
degenerate into licence, or to prevent injustice from resulting 
from an undue amount of freedom. Justice to the poor and the 
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oppressed may lead to what seems to be an interference with 
liberty. But in spite of all the practical difficulties which the 
statesmen of our Empire have to face I believe it is true that 
British citizenship is cherished consciously or unconsciously 
because men love freedom and long for justice. 

What then of our responsibilities ? We have received a great 
inheritance. It is ours to maintain it worthily. Hundreds of 
thousands of the best and bravest of our fellow citizens have 
come forward to fight and if need be to die in defence of our 
Empire and its ideals, and this lays a still greater responsibility 
upon each one of us. God has blessed our nation in times past 
for we may reverently see the hand of God in our past 
history. But, no more than the Israelites were, have we 
been placed in an exceptional position amongst the nations of 
the earth merely for our own sakes or to work out our own selfish 
purposes, but that we may be a blessing to others. If the 
prophetic teaching is true that privilege implies responsibility a 
heavy responsibility rests upon each one of us. The nation is 
made up of individuals and those who come in contact w T ith us 
will not unnaturally judge our nation by our actions. Are we in 
our daily lives and amongst our fellow citizens here seeking to 
maintain the ideals for which our country, our Empire, our reli- 
gion stand ? 

For let us not forget that we have a yet wider citizenship, 
wider than our Scottish or our British citizenship, for if we have 
listened to the call of Christ our citizenship is in heaven, and we 
are the subjects of “ another King, one Jesus/’ Let us remember 
that as the name of Christ has been named upon us, those of this 
land who know but little of Him will judge our Saviour by the 
actions of those who are called by His name. 

In an oft-quoted passage the prophet Micah put before his 
contemporaries his ideal of life : “ He hath shewed thee, 0 man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 
Let us seek to walk humbly with our God recognising how much 
He has done for us both individually and as a nation by His 
providence and by His grace, recognising too that we are His 
stewards whom He will call to account for the use that we have 
made of the gifts which He has entrusted to us. Above all let 
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us remember that we are not our, own but have been called in 
whatever position of life we may be to be fellow workers with 
Him in setting up the Kingdom of God on earth, 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts* be with us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forget. 

The tumult and the shouting dies ; 

The Captains and the Kings depart : 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

A humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forget. 


“THE POEMS OF KABIR ” TRANSLATED BY 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE * 

i Notes of a Lecture 

By C. Kingsley Williams, m.a. 

Kabir, though little known in the West, and but little 
more than little known, I fancy, in South India occupies a very 
high place — some say one of the very highest — in the develop- 
ment of Indian thought about God. He shares with Tholasi Das 
the honour of having struck the severest blow at the primacy of 
Sanskrit and having made the vernacular Hindi the medium of 
religious thought and poetry. His appeal was not to the pundit 
but to the peasant. 

That first : and the reason is plain. His appeal -was not to 
the head, but to the heart. I would not be thought to mean that 
pundits have no hearts — certainly not that peasants have no 
heads. But peasants are certainly less liable to that most devas- 
tating of the enemies of religion, swollen-headedness, pride of 
intellect. And the bhakti movement spread among the peasantry 
not merely because it came to them in the language of home and 

* One Hundred Poems of Kabir translated by Rabindranath Tagore assist- 
ed by Evelyn Underhill : Macmillan and Co., 1915 4.9. M . net. 
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was itself more intelligible, but also because it seemed to have an 
answer to deeper human questionings than the arid metaphysics 
of the schools could meet. 

High in the succession of the bhakti saints stands Kablr. 
No one, I imagine, with a knowledge of India’s past can live in 
this green Southern land and not be glad sometimes to think 
that it is from this land the bhakti saints derive. The Alvars 
were your fellowcountrymen, and Bamanuja was born less than 
25 miles from Madras. But, if legend speak true, the next great 
name, Eamananda, is the name of one whom the exclusiveness 
of the South drove to seek refuge in the freer atmosphere of the 
North, where in the 15th century the Muhammadan invasion was 
beginning to result in a mingling and interpenetration of the 
streams of Muhammadan and Hindu thought. 

This result is more clearly seen in Eamananda’s disciple 
Kablr. The legend runs that he was the son of Muhammadan 
parents; it seems certain that he was brought up in a Muham- 
madan family — his name itself, taken from the Koran, would be 
sufficient evidence of that. We are also told that he came into 
close contact with the mystics of the Suni school of Islam in andj^ 
about Benares. And it may well be so. The result upon his 
mind and work may be expressed in the words of Mr. Macnicol : — 

“ Kablr was deeply dyed of Hinduism, yet influenced at the same time to 
a powerful extent by the new religious attitude that had by this time entered 
India with the Muhammadan invasion.” There is “ a new stringency, a new 
vigour— even if it is only in its negations—, and a more decidedly ethical 
outlook.” 1 

Other writers 2 have not hesitated to call him the Luther of 
India : and the title is more apt than will appear to those that 
remember the monk’s denunciation of Popish superstitions but 
forget his passionate attachment to the person of his Lord. 

Of one other interesting historical link I would remind you. 
One of the most important communities of North India, while out- 
side the ranks of his professed disciples, derives directly from Kablr: 

I refer of course to the Sikhs. The founder of that amazing 
church militant, Nanak Shah, was among Kabir’s immediate fol- 


1 Indian Theism p. 135. 

2 Wilson, quoted with approval by Westcott Kablr and the Kahir Tanths 
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lowers. The precept and example of the latter are held by the 
Sikhs to possess an authority equal to that of the founder, and 
the founder himself is known to have had the highest regard for 
his master. 3 

As a great leader in the bhakti movement, then ; as the 
founder, or joint founder of Hindi vernacular literature ; as the 
fountain head of the influence from which Sikhism sprang, Kabir 
is an interesting and important figure. 

But if that were all I should not be here to-night : for 
Babindranath would not have translated his poems. The former 
would not be a matter for sorrow : the latter most distinctly 
would. Miss Evelyn Underhill, who writes a very beautiful in- 
troduction to this translation, includes him among “that small 
group of supreme mystics who have achieved that which we 
might call the synthetic vision of God.” I am not sure that I 
can subscribe to that ; because I am not sure that I know what 
it means. The language of mystics is often difficult : the langu- 
age of writers about mysticism is always difficult. 'But I am 
quite sure that Kablr’s poems deserve to occupy a permanent 
place in the literature of devotion. I am a Christian ; and 
being a Christian I cannot but look forward to the time w 7 hen 
India will be Christian too (for I cannot think I am myself 
wiser or cleverer or better than she). And when India is 
Christian — or when Christianity is Indian for that matter — I 
hope to hear the songs of this great lover of God sung by the 
lovers of God in praise of the love of God — a love which has been 
proved in Jesus, as I needs must think, to be so much more 
wondrous than even Kabir suspected. 

Of his life there is but little one can say w v ith certainty. 
His parentage is unknown. But that he lived in the family of 
a Muslim weaver and himself followed the craft of weaving in 
or near Benares we may believe. Benares in the middle of the 
15th century was the centre of Bamananda’s teaching, and it is 
said that the boy Kabir desiring to become his disciple lay down 
upon the steps of the ghat when the saint was descending it to 
bathe. “Bam! Bam!” cried the good man in astonishment 
when his foot stepped upon the seeming sleeping boy. But the 
boy leapt up claiming that the mantra of initiation had been 


3 Westcott, op . cit, p. %, 
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spoken on him and that they were guru and sishyan now. To 
which Kamananda agreed in spite of orthodox complaints. 

Controversy waxed hot in those days : and Kabir was not 
accommodating as we shall see. Hindus accused him of Muslim- 
ising Hinduism ; Muslims attacked him for Hinduising Islam. 
But when he died each claimed him for their own. A struggle 
began over his corpse ; but Kabir appeared in the spirit, so runs 
the tale, and bade them look under the pall; and lifting it they 
found no body but a heap of flowers. Half was taken by the 
Hindus and burnt at Benares ; half burned by the Muslims at 
Maghar. 

But it is more than time we passed to the songs themselves. 

I have spoken of the “ new stringency, new vigour ” that 
appears in Kabir first among reformers whom one can call Hindu 
at all. “ Iconoclast 55 were hardly too strong a word. He 
attacks unsparingly three of the four prime enemies of spirit- 
ual religion, intellectualism, ritualism, austerity. 

There is'nothing but water at the holy bathing* places ; and I know that 
they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak ; I know, for I have cried 
al o ud t o them . — xl i i . 

0 brother l when I was forgetful my true Guru shewed me the way. 

Then I left off all rites and ceremonies; I bathed no more in the 

holy water ; 

From that time forth I knew no more how to roll in the dust in 
obeisance ; 

1 did not ring the temple bell ; 

I did not set the idol on its throne ; 

I did not worship the image with flowers. 

It is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which are pleasing to the 
L ord ; 

When you leave off your clothes and kill your senses you do not please 
the Lord : 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, and who remains 
passive among the affairs of the world, who considers all creatures on earth 
as his own self, 

He attains the Immortal Being, the true God is ever with him. 

Kabir says 44 He attains the true name whose words are pure and who 
is free from pride and conceit.’* — lxv. 

I am neither In temple nor in mosque 5 I am neither in Kaaba nor 
in Kailash: Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renun- 
ciation*— i. 

Why put on the robe of the monk and live aloof from the world in lonely 
pride ? 

t 
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Behold my heart dances in the delight of a hundred arts and the Creator 
is well pleased.— xxxii. 

The Yogi dyes his garments, instead of dyeing his mind in the colours of 
love : 

He sits within the temple of the Lord, leaving Brahma, to worship a stone : 

He pierces holes in his ears, he has a great beard and matted locks, he 
looks like a goat : 

He goes forth into the wilderness, killing all his desires and turns himself 
into a eunuch; he shaves his head and dyes his garments ; he reads the Gita 
and becomes a mighty talker. 

Kablr says “ You are going to the doors of death, bound hand and 
foot.” — lxvi. 

Not in rites or austerities, but in the life of the home is true 
religion : 

He is dear indeed to me who can call back the wanderer to his home. 
In the home is true union, in the home is enjoyment of life ; why should I for- 
sake my home and wander in the forest? If Brahma helps me to realise 
truth, verily I will find both bondage and deliverance in the home. ... 

Kablr says “ The home is the abiding place : in the home is reality ; the 
home helps to attain Him Who is real. So stay where you are, and all things 
shall come to you in time.— xl. 

And the way of knowledge is as vain as the way of ceremo- 
nies and the way of austerity : 

The Parana and the Koran are mere words ; lifting up the curtain I have 
seen.— xlii. 

The Kadi is searching the words of the Koran and instructing others ; but 
what does it avail ? — liv. 

0 man, if thou dost not know thine own Lord, whereof art thou proud? 

Put thy cleverness away ; mere words shall never unite thee to Him. 

Do not deceive thyself with the witness of the Scriptures.— lix. 

As you never may find the forest if you ignore the tree, so He never may 
be found in abstractions — xl. 

1 have learned the Sanskrit language ; so let all men call me wise. 

But where is the use of this when I am floating adrift and parched with 
thirst and burning with the heat of desire ? — xci. 

And very definitely— 

Philosophy cannot attain unto Him. — lxxvi. 

The main doctrine of popular Hinduism too — the doctrine, 
moreover, round which in almost all other teachers the bhakti 
movement has revolved — he will have nothing of. He uses the 
name Earn to denote the Supreme, just as at other times he uses 
the name Brahma ; and the music of the celestial flute player is 
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one of his common figures for the music of the spheres as heard 
by the ear of the lover of God. But the doctrine of Avatars he 
will have nothing of. 

None seek Him the perfect, Brahma the Indivisible .-Lord. 

They believe in ten Avatars ; but no Avatar can be the Infinite Spirit... 

The Supreme One must be other than this. — xiii. 

It is not surprising to find that one who hated asceticism 
and loved the simple charities of the home as Kabir did, loved 
also man’s great home, the beautiful world of God. 

The migration of the swan : 

Tell me O swan your ancient tale 

From what land do you come, O swan ? to what shore will you fly? 

Where would you take your rest. 0 swan and what do you seek 

“ The spangled heavens ” : 

Waving its row of lamps the universe sings in worship day and night. — 

xvii. 

The loveliness of little things : 

The subtle anklets that ring on the feet of an insect-—lxvdi. 

reminding us of “the sparrow that falls not to the ground 
without your Father,” these simple beauties, these and the lotus 
which seems to move India from the Himalayas to Comorin as 
a rose moves England — these are the poet’s constant theme. 

But he is no nature-worshipper. His worship is for the 
painter not the picture ; his love is for the Father’s heart not for 
the Father’s home. 

And here is the core of the matter. Kabir is a mystic — and no 
ordinary one either — finding the essence of religion and the goal 
and meaning-of life in the personal apprehension of God in and 
as the most intimate and real experience that he knows : not 
in creeds w T hich are the ex post facto articulation and explanation 
of the experience ; not in cultus and worship, which are the 
common expression in symbol and act of the experience ; not in 
morality, which is the concrete reaction on the w r orld of the 
experience : but in the direct and immediate (though not therefore 
unmediated) awareness of the presence and power and beauty of 
the Lord of Life. 

The nearness of God is perhaps his commonest theme : 

0 my heart, the Supreme spirit, the great Master is near you ; wake, 
0 wake ! 
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Bun to the feet of your Beloved : for your Lord stands near to your head. 

You have slept for unnumbered ages ; this morning will you not wake? - six 

Lamps burn in every house, 0 blind one, and you cannot see them. 

One day your eyes shall suddenly be opened and you shall see ; and the 
fetters of death will fall from you.— xxi. 

I laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty : 

You do not see that the real is in your home, and you wander from forest 
to forest listlessly.— xliii. 

. He can be found anywhere and therefore “ dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands/’ A 

0 servant where dost thou seek me ? Loll am beside thee. . . 

1 am neither in temple nor in mosque : I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me : thou shalt meet 

Me in a moment of time. ~i. 

If God be within the mosque, then to whom does this world belong? 

If Bam be within the image which you find upon your pilgrimage, then 
who is there to know what happens without ?— Ixix. 

He is found within the soul or not at all — “ the Kingdom of 
God is within you.” 5 

Within this earthen vessel are bowers and groves, and within it is the 
Creator ; 

Within this vessel are the seven oceans and the unnumbered stars. . . 

And within this vessel the Eternal soundeth and the spring wells up. 

Kabir says “ Listen to me, my friend ! My beloved Lord is within.”— viii. 

I have wrapped the diamond in my cloak : why open it again and again ? 

The swan has taken its flight to the lake beyond the mountains ; why 
should it search for the pools and ditches any more ? 

Your Lord dwells within you , why need your outward eyesb© opened ? 

Listen, my brother ! my Lord who ravishes my eyes has united himself 
with me. — xxxiii. 

But, as Miss Underhill points out, Kabir escapes many of the 
pit-falls of the mystic. 

The union of the soul with the supreme soul does not 
obliterate the difference between them ; the union is a real union 
and felt as a union ; not an absorption in which difference and 
the feeling of difference are forgotten : 

The creative is in Brahma, and Brahma in the creature : they are ever 
distinct, yet ever united.— vii. 

If I say He is within me, the universe is ashamed ; If I say He is without 
me, it is falsehood,— x. 

I laugh when I hear the fisli in the water is thirsty.— xliii. 


4 Acts vii. 48. 


5 Luke vii, 21. 
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The infinite dwelling of the Infinite is everywhere : in earth, water, sky 
and air. 

Firm as the thunderbolt, the seat of the seeker is established above the 
void. 

He who is within is without : I see Him and none else.— ivi. 

This union is achieved not by the understanding but by the 
heart, not by intellectual effort but by loving submission : 

Philosophy cannot attain unto Him,— ixxvi. 

Listen to me, friend : he understands, who loves. — xi. 

As the leaf of the lotus abides on the water : so thou art my Lord and 
I am Thy servant. 

As the nightbird Chakor gazes all night at the moon ; so thou art my Lord 
and I am thy servant.— xxxiv. 

This day is day to me above all other days, for to-day the Beloved Lord 
is a guest in my house. , . 

I wash His feet and I look upon His face; and I lay before Him as an 
offering my body, my mind and all that I have.— lxxxviii. 

It follows from this that salvation is a condition to be 
experienced with joy in the here-and-now, not to be deferred to 
some more or less distant time beyond the grave in other worlds 
than this ; we are saved in this world — or not at all : 

O friend l hope for Him whilst you live, know whilst you live, understand 
whilst you live : for in life deliverance abides. 

If your bonds be not broken whilst living, what hope of deliverance in 
death? 

It is but an empty dream that the soul shall have union with Him because 
it has passed from the body : 

If He is found now, He is found then, 

If not we do but go to. dwell in the City of Death. 

If you have union now, you shall have it hereafter.— iii. 

He who has seen that radiance of love, he is saved.— xiii. 

Salvation, in other words, is, consists in, nothing else or less 
than the Vision of the world as a manifestation of the love of God, 
which in turn calls out our love. “ We love him because he. first 
loved us,” 6 as a Christian mystic has it. 

He has awaited me for countless ages, for love of me He has lost his 
heart. 

Yet I did not know the bliss that was so near to me, for my love was not 
yet awake. 

But now my Lover has made known to me the meaning of the note that 
struck my ear.— Ixxxii. 


* 1 John iv. 19. 
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And what that note is he is at the greatest pains to explain, 
though always feeling, one needs must think, that “the love” of 
the Beloved, u what it is, none but his loved ones know ” 7 

Behold what wonderful rest is in the Supreme spirit ; and he enjoys it who 
makes himself meet for it. 

Held by the cords of love the swing of the Ocean of Joy sways to and 
fro ; and a mighty sound breaks forth in song. . . 

Behold how the thirst of the five senses is quenched there l and the three 
forms of misery are no more ! . . . 

I have drunk of the cup of the Ineffable, 

I have found the key of the Mystery. 

I have reached the Root of Union. . . 

I have come to the Sorrowless Land.— xvii. 

It cannot be told by the words of the mouth, it cannot be written on paper: 

It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing — how shall it be explain- 
ed Ixxvi. 

It remains to ask, however, whether the God whose love for 
us kindles our love, and in love for whom consists our soul’s 
salvation, is clearly conceived as really lovable, clearly conceived 
as supremely worthy of our love. What is God’s character, as 
Kablr expresses it? Is there in Kablr the basis of an ethical 
religion ? That is one supremely vital question. 

And another most intimately connected with the former is 
this : — Does Kablr relate the loving worship of the saint to his 
moral purity ? Does he make righteousness of life the proper 
expression of religious enthusiasm ? A remark appeared in the 
press the other day to this effect : “ The Malay ali dramas of a 
certain date wonderfully stimulated the spirit of godliness, but 
had a deplorable effect on morals.” Is dangerous nonsense of 
that order to be found in Kablr ? 

I shall try to answer the latter question first. 

I think it may be said confidently that there is a closer con- 
nection between godliness and goodness in Kablr than in any 


7 0 Hope of; every contrite heart 
O Joy of all the meek 
To those who fall how kind thou art! 

How good to those who seek ! 

But what to those who find? Ah this 
Ror tongue, nor pen can show : 

The love of Jesus what it is 

Rone but His loved ones know. 

Bernard of Clair VAin£ t 
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other Indian poet- The simple virtues of the home are for him 
the normal and proper expression of the religious spirit. His 
mysticism is moral. 

* t Sefishness and pride are for him the chief obstacles in the 

way of salvation : 

So long as man clamours for the I and the Mine his works are as naught : 

When all love of the I and the Mine is dead, then the work of the 
t ^ Lord is done.— vi. 

The whole world does its works and commits its errors : but few are 
the lovers who know the Beloved. 

The devout seeker is he who mingles in his heart the double currents of 
love and detachment, like the mingling of the streams of Ganges and 
Jumna.— -xvii. 

Similarly, simplicity, is the gate of heaven : 

He who is meek and contented, he who has an equal vision, whose mind 
is filled with the fullness of acceptance and rest. 

He who has seen Him and touched Him, he is freed from all fear and 
trouble* . . 

His work and his rest are filled with music ; he sheds abroad the radiance 
of love.— lxx. 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, who remains 
passive amidst the affairs of the world, who considers all creatures on earth 
as his own self, 

; He attains the Immortal Being, the true God is ever with him. 

Kabir says “He attains the true name whose words are pure, and who is 
free from pride and conceit. 5 ’— lxv. 

And hei*e follows a magnificent battle cry : — 

Lay hold on your sword and join in the fight. Fight, O my brother, as 
long as life lasts. 

Strike oft your enemy’s head, and there make an end of him quickly; 
then come and bow your head at your King’s Durbar. 

He who is brave never forsakes the battle ; he who flies from it is no 
true fighter. 

In the field of this body a great war goes forward against passion, anger, 
pride and greed : 

It is in the kingdom of truth, contentment and purity, that this battle is 
raging ; and the sword that rings forth most loudly is the sword of His Name. 

When a brave knight takes the field, a host of cowards is put to flight. 

■|S It is a hard fight and a weary one, this fight of the truth-seeker ; for the 

vow of the truth-seeker is more than that of the warrior, or of the widowed 
f wife who would follow her husband. 

For the warrior fights for a few hours and the widow’s struggle with 
death is soon ended ; 

But the truth- seeker’s battle goes on day and night, as long as life lasts it 
J ... never ceases.— xxx vii. 

I There is a note of challenging certainty and manliness in 
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that which any people might be proud to have heard among 
them. 

One question, then, is answered, and in the affirmative : 
Kablr’s mysticism is moral, his godliness is a godliness of good- 
ness ; character and conduct are a large part of his creed ; his 
religion is righteous ; his piety is pure. 

The other question remains : “ What is God’s ‘ character 5 as 
Kablr expresses it ? ” 

‘The loveliness of the Lord’ is the first thought that occurs 
to one — the unspeakable and incommunicable loveliness of God. 

Where Spring, the Lord of the seasons, reigneth, the unstruck music sound- 

eth, 

There the streams of light flow in all directions. . , . 

There is my Lord self-revealed : and the scent of sandal and flowers 
dwells in those deeps.— xv. 

The light of the sun, the moon and the stars shines bright ; 

The melody of love swells forth and the rhythm of love’s detachment 
beats the time. 

Day and night the chorus of music fills the heavens. 

And Kabir says “ My Beloved One gleams like the lightning flash in the 
sky”— xvii. 

The Hidden Banner is planted in the temple of the sky ; there the blue 
canopy decked with the moon and set with bright jewels is spread. 

There the light of the sun and the moon is shining; still your mind in 
silence before that splendour. Kabir says ; “He who has drunk of that nectar 
wanders like one who is mad.”— xliv. 

And this loveliness, seen <£ in a point ” as “ white blossoming 
music” in the mystic’s vision of ecstasy, is broken up into many 
lovely hues in the prism of his thought : — 

Why so impatient, my heart ? 

He who watches over buds, beasts, and insects . 

He who cared for you whilst you were yet in your mother’s womb, shall 
He not care for you now that you are come forth ?— Ixiii. 

Is your Lord deaf ? The subtle anklets that ring on the feet of an insect 
when it moves are heard of Him.— lxvii. 

I was drowning in the deeps of the ocean of this world and Thou didst 
save me : upholding me with thy arm, 0 Fakir (O God) 

Only one word and no second, and Thou hast made me tear off all my 
bonds.— x. 

But character after all means something more than loveliness. 
The loveliness of the lotus must, indeed, be found in any God that 
is to satisfy the human heart ; but of itself it will not satisfy. 
Man demands, quite reverently but quite unhesitatingly, of God 
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that there should be in Him a purpose and a will for human life 
that man can approve and help to realize. The will of God must 
give meaning to life, and that for man means moral meaning. Is 
God conceived by Kabir in terms of high moral purpose — has He 
a. will for society — a goal for humanity ? Is there in the mind of 
God : 

“ One far off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves ”? 

Is God Himself fighting in the battle for truth and righteousness 
to which Kabir so finely calls his knights ? I have not been able 
to find a trace of any such thing. The universe is not a battle 
field in which good and evil are for ever warring, with God leading 
on the saints against the hosts of darkness —not that, but some- 
thing very different : 

Life and death, union and separation, are all His plays of joy ! 

His play, the land and water, the whole universe ! 

His play the earth and the sky ! 

In play % is the creation spread out, in play it is established. The whole 
world, rests in His play.—lxxxni. 

We can reach the goal without crossing the road, such is the sport unend- 
ing. 

Where the ring of manifold joys ever dances about Him, there is the sport 
of the eternal Bliss. 

There the eternal fountain is playing its endless life-streams of life and 
death.— lxxvii. 

I have sometimes thought that the God of some Christian 
moralists was a very solemn fellow. I cannot escape the suspicion 
that the God of Kabir was something of a trifler. No man who 
has seen the beauty of the life of Jesus, been fascinated by his 
teaching and melted to pity and fear by the tragedy of his death, 
can escape the question, “ What right has God to ‘ enjoy the sport 
of the eternal bliss and leave us wretches to struggle alone in a 
world of pain and sin and death’ ? If that is what God is like I will 
not serve him, for I know one man least at least who is nobler 
than He.” 

But Jesus, and, so far as I know, only Jesus, reveals to us a 
very different God from that : One who found the lonely bliss of 
heaven intolerable while men were struggling and toiling here 
on earth, and left His heavenly throne to share their conflict and 
their pain ; One whose joy is the joy of sacrifice for love’s sake, 
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and His bliss not painlessness but suffering in and with the men 
He loves, till right triumphs and wrong is overthrown and the 
kingdoms of the world are become the kingdom of our God and 
of His Christ. 

Only those who love a God whom they know to be like that 
have the right to sing as Kablr sang of the wonderful love of God. 

A STUDY IN THE GITA. 

By Sydney Cave, b.a., b.d. 

Shobt as the Bhagavadglta, is, its problems are among tbe most 
difficult and elusive in Indian scholarship. Questions of date and 
structure are usually in tbe case of Hindu works of very restrict- 
ed interest. In the case of tbe Gita their discussion seems 
essential to the understanding and exposition of the poem. 

By the careful analysis of the earlier books of the Bible, 
Old Testament scholars have been able in a most illuminating 
fashion to trace the development of Hebrew religion. Their 
methods were once ridiculed and their results condemned, but in 
spite of the vagaries of some extremists they are to-day accepted 
by nearly all competent to judge. A very interesting attempt 
has been made by Professor Garbe to apply the same methods of 
criticism to the study of the Gita. That his analysis will be at 
once accepted is improbable. Details of it will certainly be 
modified. Some very distinguished students of Hinduism totally 
reject his conclusion. Others, such as Sir G. A. Grierson, regard 
his position, as already proved. 

True or false, it marks a very interesting stage in Indian 
scholarship. His results should they be accepted would not only 
fix the date of the Gita with comparative certainty but reduce 
its original teaching to something like a coherent whole and 
throw much needed light on the whole rise of the Krishna cult 
and its relation to orthodox Hinduism. 

The composite nature of the Gita’s teaching has long been 
recognised. Its contradictions are not those of an occasional 
inconsistency : they are vital and irreconcilable. The explanation 
has been given that the author was a poet and not a philosopher 
and that we must not test an inspired work of poetry by the- 
canons of rigid logic. But the explanation is insufficient, 
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In many passages the thought of the Gita soars to lofty heights 
but often it is pedestrian enough. The same ideas are repeated 
time after time. Verses from the Upanishads are taken over 
unchanged. The teaching of the three moods of the Sankhyan 
philosophy is a piece of pedantry 1 . The Gita for all its occa- 
sional sublimity is thus primarily not a work of poetic genius but 
a work deliberately written to support a particular religious view . 2 

We are familiar in the Vedanta with the distinction of an 
exoteric and an esoteric knowledge. But in the Gita it is no 
case of a higher and a lower knowledge. The parts which speak of 
Krishna as the sole and personal God, the succourer of those that 
love him, convey no suggestion at all that this is mere exoteric 
knowledge and that to a higher knowledge only the neuter Brah- 
man is real. There are then in the poem two essentially different 
strata, the one theistic, the other Vedantie, and the question of 
which is original has to be met. According to some scholars the 
connection of the poem with Krishna is late and not essential. 
The basis of the poem is “an unsectarian work, perhaps a 
late Upanishad . , ’ 3 Against this Professor Garbe argues strong- 
ly and it appears conclusively. It is the Vedantie element 
that is not original. Thus, often as the words Sankhya and Yoga 
appear, the word Vedanta is only once found and then in the 
sense of Upanishad . 4 The poem as a whole is essentially theistic. 
A personal God Krishna in the form of an earthly hero demands, 
in addition to the selfless fulfilment of duty, believing love and 
surrender to him. He shows himself in his supernatural but 
still human form and promises to reward all faithful love by 
union with him after death. Such then is the original Gila. 
Later it was redacted in the interests of the Vedanta and the 
closely related Mlmamsa schools. Dr. Garbe ventures to indic- 
ate, these interpolations. The strength of his position can be 
appreciated only by those who read the poem, first without and 
then with, tbe passages thus omitted. These Vedantie additions 
amount to about one-fifth of the whole poem. Their removal 
not only simplifies the teaching but makes the connection of 


x Sattva Rajas and Tamas. *Garbe, Die Bhagavadglta, page 9'. 

3 So Hopkins, Eeligions of India , page 3S9. “ This Divine Song is at 
present a Krishnaite version of an older Vishnuite poem and this in turn was 
at first an unsectarian work, perhaps a late Upanishad.” 

*XV. 15 “I am to be known by all the Vedas, I am the framer of the 
Veda’s ends [Vedanta], the knower of Vedas.*’ 
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the poem more intimate and natural.* In the original poem 
then, the worship of Krishna as the supreme Lord is taught in 
terms of the Sankbya-Yoga philosophy. The later redaction is 
in the interests of the Vedanta. 

This analysis of the poem corresponds in an illuminating 
fashion with the development of the Krishna cult as it may be 
traced in that vast thesaurus of Indian mythology, the Maha- 
bharata. The great epic as it stands contains over 100,000 <jlokas 
and is thus about eight times as long as the Iliad and Odyssey 
together. c In the first book it is clearly stated that the original 
work was only 8,800 ciokas long and that it contained 24,000 
<jlokas before the episodes were added. It is generally recognised 
that the history of the poem falls into these three stages. 5 6 

(1) There was a short epic narrating the tragic defeat of the 
Kuruva race in their struggle with the treacherous sons of Pandu 
on whose side Krishna fought. The supreme God in this period 
was the personal Brahma. 

(2) In the epic expanded to about 20,000 <jlokas the Pandavas 
and not the Kuruvas are extolled and Krishna is honoured as an 
incarnation of Vishnu who with Civa is now on an equality with 
Brahma. So Megasthenes the Greek in 300 B.C* in a well known 
passage refers to Krishna under the name of Heracles as an avatar, 
a descent, of Vishnu. 

(3) In the third period the epic is remade and Brahmanised 
and Krishna becomes the all-God. 

Professor Garbe basing his argument on K. G. Bhandarkar’s 
researches 7 indicates in some detail theorise and development of 
the religion of loving faith in Krishna which finds in the Gita, its 

5 Thus— to take as an example the first big gloss— Garbe regards III. 9-18 
as a Mimamsa; interpolation. As the text stands III. 19—“ Therefore fulfil ever 
without attachment the work which thou has to do; for the man who ?Jjes 
his work without attachment wins to the supreme **— contradicts III. 17, 18 
which assert that for the man whose delight is in self “ there is naught for 
which he should work.” If the interpolation be removed then III. 19 connects 
naturally with III. 8— “Do thine ordained work for work is more excellent 
than no work. Even the subsistence of thy body cannot be won from no 
work.” 

[All verbal quotations from the Gita in inverted commas are from 
Barnett’s translation.] 

6 Maedonell, Sanskrit Literature , 282 : 284 : 286. 

7 Report on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency 1883-4. See .Grierson s. v. Bhakti-Marga, Encyclopcedia of Religion and, 
$t1iics, II. 540 where Garbe’s views are approved. 
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classic form. The attempt to resolve Krishna into a sun-hero 
may be dismissed. Krishna was an actual historic personage, 
the son of Vasudeva and Devaki and the hero warrior of the 
early epic. Probably he is to be identified with the Krishna 
Devaklputra mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad 8 in connec- 
tion with highly ethical teaching. We may assume that Krishna 
was a warrior chief who founded among his tribesmen, the Yada- 
vas, a religion which by its ethical nature stood in marked con- 
trast to the Brahmanic philosophy and religion of the time. So 
Krishnaism was essentially an ** ethical Kshatriya religion.” 9 
The divine being was in this religion called the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable. Thus the oldest name of the sect was the Bhaga- 
vatas. 10 Gradually this popular monotheism found its philosophic 
expression in a modified Sankhya-Yoga teaching, Krishna was 
deified and it seems not unlikely that the characteristic note of the 
religion was already bhakti , loving devotion. 11 This Garbe des- 
cribes as the first period of the Bhagavat religion which may 
extend up to 300 B. 0* Gradually this religion became absorbed 
into Brahmanism. Brahmanism had adopted with ease the 
kindly gentle Rama. Not so easily did it incorporate in itself the 
sturdy warrior-hero Krishna. Possibly it was because of the 
fierce struggle that Brahmanism had to wage with Buddhism 
that this incorporation took place. Whatever the cause, Krishna 
came to be associated with Vishnu the ancient sun-god of the 
Rigveda as his descent, his avatar. But in the second period of 
the epic, which is assigned to 400-—200 B. C., Vishnu is still only 
one of the gods, he is not supreme. Dr. Garbe then would date 
the second period of the Bhagavat religion from about 300 B. C. 
to the beginning of our era. During this period Krishna, though 
regarded as an avatar of Vishnu, is still not identified with Brah- 
man. It is in the third period beginning at about the commence- 
ment of our era that this step is taken. As it was probably 
from 200 B. G. to the beginning of our era that Krishna as the 
avatar of Vishnu was regarded as the supreme God it seems right 


8 He is spoken , of as the pupil of Ghora Angirasa who taught that 
“penance, liberality, righteousness, kindness, truthfulness, these form the 

Dakshinas (i. e. sacrificial gifts), Ghhand. Up, III. 17. 4. When Krishna received 
this view of the sacrifice “ he never thirsted again ”, op. cit. III. 17. 6. 9 Garbe 

op. cit. 24. w The first literary reference to this sect seems to date from 400 
B.C. in Panini TV, 3. 9S, vide Garbe, p. 25. 11 The word bhakti in this sense 

occurs in the last verse of the Cvet. Up . 
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to assign the original form of the Gita to about the second century 
before Christ. The Vedantic recension was probably written at 
the time when Vishcu-Krishna the supreme God was only begin- 
ning to be identified with Brahman, the All. So in one stanza of 
this redaction it is said “ At the end of many births the man of 
knowledge finds refuge in Me, knowing Yasudeva to be the All; 
very rare is such a great-hearted man ”. 13 The Vedantic redaction 
Dr. Garbe assigns with good reason to about the second century 
of our era 13 . 

In literary analysis there is no finality and doubtless 
Professor Garbe’s theory will be modified in detail but substan- 
tially it seems to mark an epoch in the interpretation of the poem 
and it will be convenient to use it as a working hypothesis in 
the exposition of the teaching. It will be necessary therefore to 
deal first with the teaching of the original Gita* 

Arjuna on the battlefield hesitates to order the fighting to 
begin. The leaders of the hostile forces are his kinsmen ; why 
should he be the means of their death. He appeals to Krishna for 
counsel aud professes his unwillingness to fight. Though they 
seek to slay him, he will not slay. To do so would be sin. At the 
destruction of a family stock? laws perish and lawlessness ensues. 
The women sin and, through their sin, castes are mixed and that 
leads to hell the family and its destroyers. No longer can ancestors 
receive their wonted offerings. A heavy sin then would it be “ to 
slay our kin from lust after die sweets of kingship .” 11 The Lord 
Krishna bids him lay aside this unmanly spirit and Arjuna appeals 
to him for guidance. “ My soul stricken with the stain of 
unmanliness, my mind all unsure of the law, I ask thee — tell me 
clearly which will be the more blest way. I am thy disciple ; teach 
me who am come to thee for refuge.” 15 The Lord replies that 
his grief is unfitting. The wise grieve not over death. Souls are 
without beginning and end* The connection of a soul with a 
particular body is of no moment. Pleasure and pain belong not 
to the soul but to the influences of matter and these are transitory. 
Those who know the truth are delivered from their power. So there 
is no real slaying. The soul puts off its outward body and takes 
another as a man puts on new clothes. Why then should we 
grieve over any bom being ? If Arjuna shrinks from the fight he 
will be held a coward. If he fights and is slain, he will win 

15 VII. 19. 13 These dates are accepted by Grierson, u. s . II. 539 f. 

14 I. 45. ** II. 7. 
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paradise. If be fights and conquers bis will be the joys of earth. 
Let him then be resolute and do his duty. 16 

Thus much, says Krishna, is according to the teaching of the 
Sankhya. Now let him learn the lesson of the Yoga. Works 
must be done but without thought of reward. So even in activity 
a man may preserve quiet of mind: “ The man who casts off all 
desires and walks without desire with no thought of a Mine and 
of an I comes into peace.” 17 And works belong not really to 
the I. They are done by the moods (gunas) of nature. This 
teaching, says Krishna, is not new. He declared it in the dim 
past. For his previous births had been many. Whenever need 
arises, once more he is born. 18 Krishna works, yet is workless. 
Wise is the man who does the same. Those who offer sacrifices, 
who mortify the flesh and control the breath are not rejected but 
the best sacrifice is the sacrifice of knowledge. Such a man works 
fetter not. He possesses his “Self.” 10 Thus the casting off 
(sannyasa) of works and the rule {yoga) of works both lead to 
bliss. 30 Only the ignorant distinguish between the Sankhya and 
Yoga doctrines. The ways of Yoga are many. Some control the 
breath not looking around them, but the best Yogin, says Krishna, 
“ is he who worships me in faith with his dwelling in me.” 21 
At length Arjuna asks Krishna to let him look upon him in his 
glory. So the Lord granted unto Arjuna to behold him as the 
Supreme. 33 His light was like the light of a thousand suns, many 
were his mouths and eyes, his marvellous aspects. His form filled 
the mid-space between heaven and earth and all the quarters of 
the sky. The threefold world quaked. To him gathered all the 
gods, the ancestors, the saints. Arjuna trembles at the sight. 
Krishna’s mouths are “ grim with teeth like to the fire of the last 
days”. 33 In them Arjuna beholds the chief of his adversaries 
caught between the teeth, their head crushed. Into the blazing 
mouths the worlds too were “ passing with exceeding speed to 
perish”. The Lord explains that in him Arjuna sees events to 
come. Already has Krishna smitten the mighty men of war, 
Arjuna’s enemies. Let Arjuna therefore smite and fear not. 

Arjuna beholding the Lord in his splendour marvels that 
ever he called him friend and “bailed him as Krishna-Yadava 
or comrade in ignorance of this his majesty through heedlessness 
or affection.” 31 He prays the Lord to show himself again as 

16 1. 28-11. 38. 17 II. 71. 18 IV. 7, 9. 19 IV. 41. 29 V. 2. ** VI. 47, 
22 In the Xlth song . 23 XI. 25. XI. 41. 
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Krishna with diadem and mace and disc in hand, four-armed. 
And Vasudeva does as he requests. So wish many repetitions and 
amplifications the dialogue continues and the Divine Lay con- 
cludes with a beautiful invitation to Arjuna to seek refuge in the 
Lord and thus be delivered from all sins. And he is promised 
that all those who recite or read the story of the message thus 
graciously vouchsafed shall come unto the Lord. And Arjuna 
replies “ My bewilderment has vanished away ; I have gotten 
remembrance of the grace, 0, never-falling, I stand freed from * 
doubt, I will do thy word.” 25 

Such in briefest outline is the Song of the Lord . The 
Bhagavat religion is here so far united with Brahmanism that 
Krishna is identified with Vishnu and Vishnu-Krishna is the 
supreme G od. And this religion has found its intellectual expres- 
sion in categories of the Sankhya and Yoga systems. 

This Sankhyan system was an atheistic 26 dualism which 
asserted the eternal and separate existence of a primordial matter 
(Prahriti) on the one hand and a multiplicity of spirits ( purusha 
atma) on the other. Redemption consisted in thus recognising 
the absolute independence of the individual soul from matter. 
All the activities and feeling of men are ultimately physical. 
The soul itself is unchangeable, inactive and impassive. In the 
Yoga system room is left for the conventional recognition of the 
Lord {Icoara) but for the most part the Yoga seems to have been 
little more than the practical side of the Sankhya doctrine. By 
regulation of the breath and the like all the activities of the Yogin 
were withdrawn from external objects into the intelligence (the 
buddhi ). 27 Then by the royal way of Yoga ( rajayoga ) through 
concentration ' (dharana)., meditation ( dhyana ), and absorption 
(. samadhi ), unconsciousness is reached. The soul emancipated 
even from the intelligence (buddhi) is completely retracted from 
all connection with the material and abides in insentient solitude. 
The Gita accepts this Sankhya- Yoga system though it modifies 
it by resolving the atheistic dualism into a monotheism. Thus, 
when Arjuna complains that if he slays his kinsfolk great will 
be his sin, the comfort Krishna gives is pure Sankhya. The 
C£ Body's Tenant ” passes from childhood into age untouched and 
unaffected by the body. It is the influence of matter which pro- 

as XVIII. 73. * 6 Atheism here means the denial of a supreme God. The 
popular polytheism was not attacked. * 7 The intelligence or buddhi itself 
belongs to the material. 
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duces the “ Pairs ” of cold and heat and pleasure and pain. 
Although matter is eternal, these influences are transitory. It is 
only the bodies in which the spirit dwells that die. So Krishna 
says £< this body’s tenant for all time may not be wounded in the 
bodies of any beings. Therefore thou dost not well to sorrow 
for any born beings.” 38 And this independence of the soul from 
matter is frequently reaffirmed. All our activities are due to the 
moods ( guna ) of nature. It is only through illusive egoism 
(ahamhara) that the Self imagines I am the doer . 39 Of these 
“ moods ” there are three, Sattva, Rajas* and Ta?nas. Etymolo- 
gically these words denote goodness, murkiness and gloom but 
really the words do not admit of translation. They denote at once 
qualities in external things and their correlates in the individual 
man. The theory is important because in it all deeds and traits 
of character are referred to purely physical causes . 30 Goodness 
(sattva) 44 fetters by the attachment of pleasantness and know- 
ledge”. Murkiness (rajas) 44 which is in essence passion”, fetters 
with the attachment of words. Gloom (tamas) which is 44 bom 
of ignorance fetters by heedlessness sloth and sleep.” 31 

In one passage the conception of redemption does not 
transcend that of the Sankhyan system. The Spirit and Nature 
with its moods are described as both beginningless- The Spirit 
( purusha ) is bom again because of the bondage of the moods of 
nature. But the wise man thus knows the spirit (purusha), and 
nature with its moods is redeemed. He never again is born . 33 
But such a redemption without moral change or love is not in 
accordance with the general teaching of the Gita. It is a piece 
of Sankhyan philosophy unharmonised with the Bhagavat reli- 
gion. Generally the discrimination between nature and spirit is 
regarded merely as a preliminary accessory to the redemption 
which comes . through the way of loving faith in the Lord. In 
this way the Sankhyan teaching is transfused into a religion. 
Instead of a multiplicity of souls in absolute independence the 
human soul is regarded as a part of the divine essence. The 

28 II. 30. 39 III. 27. 80 External objects convey impressions to three 
internal physical organs (a) the means that receives the impressions and con- 
veys them to (&) the buddhi or intelligence and (c) the ahamkara the principle 
cf egoism which makes the self regard the body’s activity as its own : Ga,rbe, 
Sankhyaand Yoga, page 24. 31 XIV. 5-7. 32 XIII. 19-23. 

[* rdjasy + ^raj, ‘ to be coloured, obscure ’ : it is cognate with the Gothic 
rigis , * darkness.’ Philosophically it is used of the passions which ‘ darken 1 
the soul.] 
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Adorable One says “ A portion of me is the ancient elemental soul 
in the world of souls. 5,33 Instead of the denial of a supreme God, 
we have the beautiful and powerful portrayal of a God, mighty 
and merciful. 

God in the Gita is a spiritual being. In one passage, 34 - Na- 
ture is indeed spoken of as a part of Him but in view of the 
general teaching of the Gita, the reference would seem to be to 
God’s activity in nature. “ God is beyond the Perishable and 
likewise higher than the Imperishable/’ 35 He is the “unborn, 
the one without beginning, great Lord of worlds.” 36 Prom Him 
“ the All proceeds. 55 37 He it is who at the end of each age makes 
and moulds nature again. 38 Transcendent, He is immanent in the 
heart of all born beings. In the Gita’s sense of selfless activity, He 
is the true Yogin for He is the doer of work, and yet no worker. 

“ Works defile Him not. He has no longing for fruit of works.” 39 
On His selfless activity the world depends. He is self-sufficient, 
yet He works. 40 Not only does He conserve the world in times of 
special need, He appears on earth to succour the right and restrain 
the wrong. Says the Adorable One, Many births of Me and thee, 
have passed, OArjuna. I know them all but thou knowest them not, 
0 affrighter of the foe. Though birthless and unchanging of essence 
and though Lord of born beings yet in my sway over the nature 
that is Mine own I come into birth by My own magic (mayo). 
For whensoever the Law fails and lawlessness uprises, then do I 
bring myself to bodied birth. To guard the righteous, to destroy 
evil doers, to establish the law, I come into birth age after age.”' 11 
Thus the God of the Gita is not the meaningless cypher of 
the Vedanta. The Supreme loves men and is known of them 
“ exceedingly dear am I to the man of knowledge and be to Me.” 13 
Graciously He bids men, come to share His grace and find in Him 
their refuge. 

Just as the Gita has transformed the theoretic teaching of 
the Sankhya, so it has enriched and modified the practical 
discipline of the Yoga. The quest for salvation by flight from 
the world, austerity and meditation was too prevalent to be en- 
tirely rejected and the old Yoga method is still enjoined. In one 
passage indeed it would appear that to the saintly man, works 
are a mere preliminary and calm the real means of becoming a 
true Yogin. 43 More characteristically the Yoga discipline in the 

33 XV ' 7# 34 VII. 4-6. 315 XV. is. 86 X. 3. 37 X. 8. 38 IX. 7, 8. 

33 IV. 13, 14. 40 III. 41 IV. 5-8. 42 VII. 17. 43 VI. 3. 
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technical sense is recommended as a help to complete detachment 
from the world by the way of knowledge. Let the Yogin <c abide 
alone in a secret place, utterly subdued in mind, without crav- 
ing and without possessions/’ Let him sit “ with thought intent 
and the workings of mind and sense-instruments restrained” 

6i holding body, hand and neck in unmoving equipoise, gazing on 
the end of his nose and looking not round about him, calm of 
spirit void of fear abiding under the rule of chastity, with mind 
restrained and thought set on the Lord, so shall he sit that is 
under the Rule (; yoga ) given over to me .” 11 

But the author of the Divine Lay puts side by side with this a 
new and better Yoga which a man could practise and still remain 
in the world, and do in the world a man’s work. Let a man do 
his duty but in the Yoga spirit, free from attachment to the fruit 
of work and without hope of reward. It is in this teaching that 
the Gita makes one of its greatest contributions to Indian 
thought- And in the verse which Indian commentators have called 
the quintessence of the whole poem this way alone is taught. “ He 
who does My work, who is given over to Me, who is devoted to 
Me void of attachment, without hatred of any born being, comes 
to Me .” 15 Each man’s duty is clear. Let him look to the law of 
his caste and do it without dismay, Arjuna is a Kshatriya and 
as a Kshatriya must do a soldier’s work unflinchingly. “ For to 
a knight ( Kshatriya ) there is nothing more blest than a lawful 
strife .” 10 Thus to each caste there is a special duty and this duty 
must be done. This teaching has been often condemned for its 
immorality and certainly the doctrine that no man can be blamed 
if he fulfil the duties of his caste has been carried in India to an 
appalling extreme. A man’s work may be to steal, a woman’s 
to be a temple prostitute. But it may well be doubted if the 
author of the Gita would have sanctioned such an application of 
his doctrine. The strife in which Arjuna is engaged is a“ lawful 
strife” and it is assumed that the war is just. And in other parts 
of the Gita a high morality is enjoined. Thus the qualities as- 
signed to men born to the estate of the gods form a goodly cata- 
logue of virtues. £s Fearlessness, purity of the goodness-mood, 
(saitua) } abiding in knowledge, and the Rule, almsgiving, restraint 
of sense, sacrifice, scripture-reading, mortification, uprightness, 
harmlessness, truth, wrathlessness, renunciation, restraint of 
spirit, lack of malice, pity towards born beings, unwantoning 


VI. 10-14. 4:5 XL 55. 46 II. 31. 
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sense, tenderness, modesty, steadfastness, heroic temper, patience, 
constancy, purity, innocence, and lack of overweening spirit are 
in him that is born to God’s estate.” 17 

Thus a man may be redeemed from the world in the midst 
v of the world’s activities. He may do work as if he did it not. 
y* Engaged in his daily task, he may yet be a true Yogin if only 
he be untrammelled by his deeds. So to do is better than to 
renounce activity. Casting off of works 4 - 8 and the rule of works 19 
both lead to bliss but of these the rule of works is higher than 
the casting off of works. 50 It is in Krishna, not in sacred rites, that 
a man finds refuge. 51 Sacrifices lead only to the world of the 
gods- 53 If a man do them he must do them without thought of 
advantage or reward. 53 Through the attraction of the “mood” 
of nature it is hard so to act. One who does so is a true Sanny- 
asin and a true Yogin* 51 

Whether the man treads the path of meditation or of self- 
less activity, it is only that he may be ready for redemption. And 
redemption comes from Krishna’s grace which is appropriated by 
th ebhakti of men. “ Bhakti ” is a word difficult to translate. It 
means far more than faith in the sense of belief. Perhaps “faith” 
in the sense of “loving faith” is the best English rendering. 
This “ loving faith ” in the Lord may be directed to other gods. 
With the tolerance so characteristic of Hinduism, Krishna is said 
to receive all forms of worship. It is in this way that the most 
degraded indigenous cults have been absorbed into Hinduism. 
It is in this way too, at the other extreme, that many Hindus 
to-day praise Christ though worshipping Krishna and describe the 
worship Christians offer to Christ as acceptable to their Lord 
Krishna. “ If any worshipper whatsoever seeks with faith to 
reverence any body whatsoever that same faith in him, I make 
steadfast*” 55 “ They also who worship other gods and make|offering 
to them with faith do verily make offering to me though not accord- 
ing to ordinance.” 56 Krishna’s grace is open to all, irrespective of 
character or caste or sex. 57 Even doers of great evil if they 
worship Krishna are deemed good because of their purpose and 
speedily come to righteousness of soul. Even those who because 

* 7 XVI. 1-3. 4:8 The word used is Sannydsa , from which Sannyasin is 
derived. Yoga. 50 V. 2. 51 XVIII. 66. 52 VII. 23. 53 This of course re- 

moves the motive of the Brahmanic rites which are frankly based on the 
principle do ut des . 54 VI. 1. 55 VII. 21. 33 IX. 23. 37 So the Gita though 
called the “ essence of all the Upanishads” is only tradition (smriti) and not 
scripture (qrv>t%) for Cudras and women are not permitted to hear <jruti. 
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of their sins in former births are born as women or in the two ^ 
lower castes (Vaicyas and Cudra?) if they turn to Krishna attain 
to the supreme path. 58 And it matters not how trifling be the 
offerings men bring, Krishna, will accept them. “If one of 
earnest spirit set before me with devotion a leaf, a flower, fruit or 
water, I enjoy,” says Krishna, “ this offering of devotion.” 59 So to 
all Krishna gives the invitation he gave to Arjuna. “As thou 
hast come into this unstable and joyless world, worship Me. 

Have thy mind on Me, thy devotion toward Me, thy sacrifice to 
Me, do homage to Me shait thou come.” e ° Of the nature of the 
future life of those who come to Krishna, the Gita speaks with 
but little clearness. From the Sankhyan standpoint, the soul 
when redeemed is completely freed from all connection with mat- 
ter and as consciousness becomes extinct. But the promises of 
the Gita seem in opposition to this to denote a conscious com- 
munion with the Supreme. Those who are redeemed by knowledge, 
says Krishna, become “one in quality with Me” but this relat- 
ionship seems one of likeness not identity. 

Sucfcr in brief is the teaching of the original Gita in which 
the Bbagavat religion is expressed in terms of the Sankhya-Yoga 
doctrine. 

In the Gita, as it stands this teaching is confused by the 
Vedantic interpolations. Thus in the passage in the third song 
already referred to, the command to Arjuna to do his own work 
without attachment is interrupted by a long passage explaining 
the efficacy of sacrifice. “ The gods comforted by the sacrifice 
shall give to him the pleasure of his desire. He that enjoys 
these their gifts without giving to them is a thief.” 61 . So elsewhere 
it is said that neither this world nor the next is for him who 
does not offer sacrifices. 62 Of greater importance is the Vedantic 
assertion that Krishna is the All. 63 He is the taste in the water, 
the light in the moon, the mystic syllable in the Vedas, the 
understanding of them that understand, the splendour of the 
splendid. 64 Few there are that thus know Krishna to be the All. 65 
In a long and tedious passage Krishna is identified with the great- 
est of each kind of being. 66 This beginningless supreme Brahman 
is described in familiar Upanishadic terms as Om, tat , $at. Qrj To 
understand the doctrine of the Brahman is to enjoy the essence of 
immortality. 68 Krishna as the All is declared to be “known by all 

58 IX. 30-32. 59 IX. 26. 60 IX. 33, 34. :61 III. 12. 62 IV. 31. 63 VI. 

29-31. 6 * VII. 7-11. 65 VII. 19. ^X. 12-42. 67 XVII. 23-27. 68 XIII. 12-18. 
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the Vedas; He is the framer of the Veda’s ends (i.e.,the Upani- 
shads), the knowledge of the Vedas .” 00 In Krishna’s body, Arjuna 
may behold the whole universe and all else that he would see- 7 ° 
In clear contradiction to the Gita’s central teaching, Krishna 
is said to be veiled by illusion ( mayh ) and known to none . 71 He 
who in the Gita is declared to love men is here described as 
“ indifferent to all born beings”; there is none whom He hates, 
none whom He loves . 73 

Such are the two strata of the Gita. It is clear that their 
doctrines are fundamentally incompatible. If Garbe’s hypothesis 
could be accepted, these differences would be explained. 


A NEW BOOK OF TAMIL POETRY. * 

By H. A. Popley, b.a. 

Thebe has just come into my hands a new book of Tamil Poetry, which 
made my heart rejoice as I read it. I had to read it on and on as I found 
it was full of clear, crystal gems of verse and thought. I have read as 
many of the recent Tamil poetical productions as I could come across, 
searching for the man, who like the Poet Laureate of Bengal could weave 
together clear words and high thoughts in the Tamil language into a 
sweet mystic music, as Taiyumanavar, Pattinattar and many others 
have done. Again and again have I been disappointed. Then I came 
across this little book of verse. As I read, my enthusiasm grew. 
Here at last is clear, chaste Tamil, so that even a child can understand 
many of the stanzas. Here is true verse with lilt and rhythm, using 
the varied alliterations and assonances of Tamil, not as a slave, but as 
a master who only uses them to express his meaning more clearly and 
more sweetly. Here is the modem ethical note struck clear and strong 9 
above all mysticism and all sacredness. Here too is the boldness of 
the advanced Hindu thinker, who, like his Bengal prototype, refuses to 
put God outside the sense delights, and rejects altogether the theory 
that asceticism is the noblest part ; and who deliberately states that no 
fate has such power as God’s grace. 

<28 jSQujssr zl&zt m (nj®r on dQ&sru 

QojGOGd&JLQ jgjs&eO'feo €3J<sQQuJ t 

69 XV. 15. 70 XI. 7. 71 VII. 25,26. 72 IX. 29* 

* Collected Poems. By T. Lakshmana Pillai, B.A. (The Bhaskara Press, 
Trivandrum). 
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‘ Do you say 4 Fate ’ ? I tell you fate has no power that can 
conquer God’s Grace.” 

QlUUU QuSVVT [Sl<eb- < bsfr<£<£IT gnjILD 

Qi5'jQ&@ (SfTLD Q&tluu <$qmr®u&nZiA 
sfruuB iBLodaeSp^ &tni£a — e gjibpd 

SL^GSILO Q^[T®UuQ^IT <sS®ojQpn<sD aiF. 

“ We should give to support of wife and children and to good men. 

The body is a strong instrument given to us. 

Does true courage consist in shirking these duties or in taking them 

up? ” 

QsfrQLD cgif&nb&fnnh gspds ; gp/r enmu 

plpdpned j ^zogjom&siLnd&rr&J, ^Ipdsd ; QanpdSeo t-j&g 
flpfsprr&j sjg ? (ssk&DLD Q&tbgi Qpd&&\ jSTiLjeoQ®) 
iSipipireti, %L.u&(Pd<su iSIpss u Qu(^ld tSQpQoj* 

“ If you renounce, then renounce bad self-assertion ; if you open 
your mouth to speak, open it for truth ; if endless praise come, let it 
shine out of doing good ; if you are born in the world, be born to do 
kindness and so obtain greatness.” 

The author is not led astray like some to believe that education is 
all that India needs. Listen to the following verse, beautiful in its 
Tamil, and high in its thought, 

sp(ojir < 55 <s&)jj <smn-.rrrf ; tBpsetioSIQujfT® (§6mQpm 

SLPQtf ir, rB <fcos&os)i!tJLip(n;(T ; ggjirmr® app^mr&siLDiLju.^k 
upQpuSieofrmi#. upfldQgfrmru.frir, Q&nA)u&aSQiju£o&(nh 
Qup(ft?n ; pi h ©U 0 ® 53 'jO <5>TLDLDlLQu.m ")) Qu&$Q@ m 

“ The learned have only seen one shore ; they who with learning 
possess character also, have reached the everlasting shore ; they who, 
possessing both of these, have truly reached the feet of Him who is 
without worldly attachment, have attained to the highest bliss ; it is 
impossible to describe their greatness.” 

In the following verse the futility of a life without a real trust is 
shown by a striking simile : — 

{BLQtSld&D&UJpp [EUlTQJlJ^Gljj ^(^&rpp (6^(760 p ^iQ&) 

JjpllhSl&mSiupp <sp(^ UJrf2o37 ©j/7 L£QJ'glQu(T60 ) QprrVevtjuir 

CULDLf &(§■})', ®J(£$& I BsbT&(TJT 

SjLDLjd^LD ep/r jg)G0ds(TiajpiO6drr6d, (g)<suru&!>L.<aSl6oQ'g. 

“ Life in this dark world without confidence is like an elephant 
without his trunk. It may be a mark for boasting, for health, for 
prosperity, for trouble and for the sharp arrow of deceit, but can never 
attain felicity.” 
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The book breathes a spirit of glowing optimism. In one verse he 
asserts that the whole world is born out of love ” 
^ttiSifsQ^iB^GdsQuiso&Sfrib LSIpis^mQoj, 

It is really almost impossible to stop quoting ; but it is better to 
leave the reader to find out the gems for himself and I can assure every 
one that many will be found. 

There are two long pieces in the book, Gnananantanadi malai, and 
Ninaivadchi and some smaller pieces, some of them being render- 
ings of English poems. It goes without saying that the work is 
unequal. Some of the verses as we have seen reach a high level of 
poetry and thought, and some are very commonplace. One cannot, of 
course, agree with the author in everything he says. Sometimes 
it is a little difficult to understand his exact position. It is clear 
however that we have a deeply religious mind, facing the problems of 
the modern world and realising the necessity for an ethic as well as a 
piety. It is a book that every student of Tamil should study. If 
Mr. Lakshmana Pillai 'can keep his clear Tamil style and high ethical 
note he has a great work to do in the Tamil country. 

The only poems that strike a jarring note are the three written 
for a lady friend on particular deities, and the defence our author 
makes is a little out of harmony with the spiritual tone of the book. 

It would be easier to refer to the verses if they were numbered, 
and it is hoped that in any subsequent issue this will be done. 
The author has done well to separate the words and make free use 
of punctuation marks in order to make his meaning quite clear. 

Just one or two quotations before concluding this note. 

6T&'60rr(f£(b <o 80 ilu&d c/<s 

Qunetiedttik l—g® QurrAQ^uj7<so 

Q&iifii'S g£)U-!JD®Dc£ r $ / g'% 3 »QJoBr fEL-Uquuml) ; 

QGuStieOfrg 7 ^tEis&s>^s } rsssrQp) §)£>}jSuSl£o QojskjSClQio, 

“ The desire for joy may be common to all, but evil is always the 
adversary of nature ; to fight with evil is the habit of nature’s leaders 
who walk in the right path ; evil will not conquer, but in the end good 
must overcome evil*” 

gjjmruir tissue, w&s&fl 9/prn, urrn&aQQJmrijL®) &j}$(ig®<5kp 

e$smurrir&& J Qu^iuuSssr ®$&lp^i}0ihurriT&& i (BLdQiDibQiun®m^ji 

Lomrutrrrd& f LoAsssfl^sr urrsiio urrndsu^ urnTd^cSUb LDfrGm&0<sB& 

a®fmjrriTd su } l9sst<ss0 ( 0u <sa&Quu6mQ®i, 

“ If you wish to see the greatness of God, look at the shining 
heavens ; look at the wonders of the body ; look at the earth to which 
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our body goes; look at the fertility of the soil; then think whose 
hand has done this.” 

QobrmuQu(i(§Q<str m Qq^ &p&Q@SIQl^60 :i (SjppiD Gl&dj ggoS lLl~.it S o 
^?s won <5)(r (vj ^rru)LS!ssr<!SuS1 t pijih 9 iblo <SF^^}(fFj€urfio ; 

t, vzpQ&rfl rSmp ubmppiuL® Quk&lq, [bibs^^Ql^^Sgo 
LDosrssnr st^)its®^}ju} Qaia) j^dbuaou ®ldld0© sxvtQl~* 

Do not call anything small and put it on one side ; to one who 
does wrong, a single small string is an enemy ; if we have the light of 
a good conscience, though kings assail us, a conquering host is with us,” 


NOTES OF THE MONTH . 

As we write the Madras Legislative Council is in Session. It is an 
interesting psychological fact, not unknown in other bodies, that the 
Council becomes most animated, when concrete and individual instan- 
ces of wrong doing are alleged. At the last meeting of the council the 
subject that aroused the deepest interest was the action of the Medical 
Council with regard to a particular individual. During the present ses- 
sion the subjects that have stirred the Council to activity are the 
proposed acquisition of land on the north bank of the Adyar for houses 
for Government officials, and the use of English as the medium of 
instruction in the lower classes of the Government Girls’ School in 
Triplicane, It is difficult to see why these latter subjects should cause 
even a ruffle on the surface. It is true that the Land Acquisition Act 
should be used with great caution in the acquiring of private property 
as the Hon’ble Dr. Nair very properly contended, but the majority of 
speakers argued the matter from the standpoint of finance, and it was 
easy for the Government to show that financially the proposed purchase 
was a clear gain to the revenue. The discussion on the teaching in the 
Triplicane School was vitiated, as His Excellency pointed out at the 
close of the debate, by the unfortunate introduction of the general ques- 
tion of the importance of teaching in the vernaculars. We believe there 
is no division of view on the general question. There can be no doubt 
that in elementary schools for girls, and the lower standards in High 
schools the medium of instruction should be in the vernacular, but it 
does not follow that an absolute rigidity should be maintained in every 
school. Whether a departure should be permitted in this particular 
school is a matter to be determined by the school authorities in the 
light pf the requirements of the pupils and the wishes of the parents, 
and is hardly a matter for a full-dress debate on the floor of the Legis* 
lative Council, 
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We are indebted to the Epiphany for a report of the following 
address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, to the Rangoon Diocesan Conference. We make no 
apology for reproducing it in full, as Sir Harcourt Butler speaks with 
exceptional authority on education in this land. “ I myself am con- 
vinced ” he said “that no system of instruction for the young is even 
tolerable, which does not contain, at any rate, some form of religious 
instruction.” The Institution with which this magazine is connected, 
has contended for this in season and out of season, and recent events 
in Europe have only intensified this conviction. The finest fruit of 
education is character, and the most powerful influence in the building 
up of character is that which comes through pure and lofty religious 
teaching. 

“ I FEEL that I cannot usefully take part in your discussions this 
afternoon, interested though I am in them. At the same time I 
did not like the first Diocesan meeting to pass without attending it in 
some capacity. It was suggested to me that I might take the occasion 
to offer some remarks on education. In accepting that suggestion I 
realized the limitations of the times in which we live. Every wiseman 
well be very guarded in speaking now about- the future. Most things 
will wear a different aspect after the war. Even in distant Burma we 
shall feel the backwash of the great upheaval of the Western world. It 
has been well said that after the war we shall find ourselves on the 
other side of the watershed looking down on to a new scene and pros- 
pect below. This is true ; but possibly the question of education will 
be more important than ever it was before. 

I shall not talk to you this evening about local problems of educa- 
tion because I have not yet acquired sufficient local knowledge to 
discuss them. I will, however, ask your kind attention to a few general 
observations bearing on educational problems and conditions. The 
first and most important problem for an educationist, a problem which 
has often been neglected in the past, is the consideration of the material 
with which he has to deal. In every country the course and character 
of education are directed and to some extent restrained by the 
prevailing mentality and concentrated outlook of the parents and 
teachers who belong to a preceding generation. Any attempts to go 
much further than that generation can see are not very likely to meet 
with much success. I may remind you that in nearly every country 
the educational system has come into collision with two fundamental 
obstacles ; first, that there are limits to what one can put in that 
nature has left out and to what one can take out that nature has put 
in ; secondly, that students set the pace and that students are very 
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often unwilling to learn what their instructors are eager to teach. The 
first essential therefore is to get into touch with the country. 

In recent years there has been a decided movement in most 
countries both in the Western and the Eastern world to infuse new life 
into the educational system ; to recognize the scope for and the impor- 
tance of character-formation at school and the scope for and the 
importance of practical forms of instruction in touch with practical 
life. Conditions necessarily vary greatly in old agricultural communi- 
ties on the one hand and in. new on-pressing commercial communities 
on the other. In the pronouncement of educational policy which was 
issued by the Government of India when I was in charge of the 
educational portfolio, the following passage occurs 

‘ In the forefront of their policy the Government of India desire 
to place the formation of the character of the scholars and undergradu- 
ates under tuition. In the formation of character the influence of home 
and the personality of the teacher play the larger part. There is rea- 
son to hope — in the light of acquired experience — ‘that increased 
educational facilities under better educational conditions will accelerate 
social reform, spread female education and secure better teachers. 
Already much attention is being given to religious and moral education 
in the widest sense of the term, comprising, that is, direct religious and 
moral instruction, and indirect agencies such as monitorial or similar 
systems, tone, social life, traditions, discipline, the betterment of 
environment, hygiene, and that most important side of education, 
physical culture and organized recreation.’ 

We shall all do well to ponder in detail what this condensed 
statement of policy means. 

In no country perhaps has the practical side of education been so 
vividly realized as in the United States of America. There * fitting for 
life’s work ’ has become the watchword of education. ‘ Bread and 
butter studies ’ are demanded by many parents. A British observer 
remarked of one of the universities of America : ‘ It knits together the 
professions and labour ; it makes the fine arts and the anvil one.’ 
The results have no doubt been remarkable, but many thoughtful 
Americans are already questioning them. In a recent article my friend, 
Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, has said : — 

‘ But with all our successes in the education that fits the hand to 
the work of the moment, there have come insidious dangers in the 
realm of the student’s ideas of mental and spiritual progress. He has 
gained much over his forefathers in the machinery of effective educa- 
tional action ; he has lost something in the region of his soul.’ It is 
the old story ‘Man cannot live by bread alone,’ 
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It may be that the war will inspire deeper and wider views of 
religion. It may be that the demand for religious training for children 
will increase in extent and in intensity. I myself am convinced that 
no system of instruction for the young is even tolerable, which does 
not contain, at any rate, some form of religious instruction. There 
are difficulties to be overcome in certain countries and amongst certain 
people ; but as Cardinal Newman once said : ‘ A thousand difficulties 
need not make a single doubt.’ I would far rather see religious in- 
struction conveyed in a faith alien and even hostile to my own, than 
to see children brought up on non-religious instruction, in the words of 
the apostle ‘ having no hope and without God in the world.’ It may 
be that the simpler forms of religious instruction are better, but let 
there be some religious instruction. The British Government has set 
an example in this matter. While entirely impartial in matters of 
religion it is tolerant and even helpful to all. 

In this as in every branch of education the selection of the 
teachers is all important. If one can only get the right teachers and 
train them, one can do much in a short time to improve any educa- 
tional system. ' 

Another very important note of educational life is the encourage- 
ment of variety of experiment in the adaptation of the educational 
system to the economic and social environment. Anything like a cut- 
and-dried system is bound to nip and destroy the buds that are bursting 
in an educational spring-time. I believe that such an educational 
spring-time is before us and w r e ought to look out for originality of 
ideas with the object of giving so far as possible experimental scope to 
originality. 

I have felt it better to deal only with a few generalities this 
afternoon. If my words should arrest your attention and invite what 
I call mental friction, the rubbing of mind against mind, whether in 
agreement or in opposition, or if in any way they are suggestive to you 
of more important or useful thoughts, then I shall not have spoken to 
you in vain.” 

The local Y. M. C. A. was singularly fortunate in securing the 
services of Sir John Hewitt, recently Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, at their last annual meeting. Sir John speaks with 
the authority of a distinguished administrator, he has seen with his 
own eyes the work which the Y. M. C. A. is accomplishing in France, 
and he has an intimate knowledge of what it has done or is still doing 
in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and East Africa. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the magnitude of its efforts, or of the self-denying labours 
pf its secretaries and helpers in every field, What it has done ip 
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the way of relief, and of securing comforts for the soldiers of the 
Empire will never be forgotten, and we trust that Sir John Hewitt’s 
deeply interesting address will stimulate the generosity of the com- 
munity. 


The Entrance Examination for the admission of new students 
to the United Theological College, Bangalore, will be held on the 28th 
April, 1916. Applications should reach the Principal not , later than 
April 8th. Application forms may be had from the Principal. 

All applicants must present satisfactory certificates of conduct and 
character, and pass an examination in Biblical knowledge. Candidates 
who have passed an examination not lower than the Intermediate 
Examination of an Indian University, or, in the case of Ceylon students, 
either the London Matriculation Examination or its equivalent in the 
Cambridge Senior Local Examination (i.e., a pass in five sections 
including English with Composition) are admitted without further 
literary test. All others are required to pass an entrance examination 
with a view to ascertaining whether their knowledge of the English 
language and their general education are sufficient to enable them to 
profit by the College course of instruction in Theology. For the Scrip- 
ture Test no special portions are prescribed. The examination is to be 
a general test of the candidate’s Scripture knowledge. 

In the English test there will be two parts : — 

I. (1) An Essay on some subject bearing on Christian work in 
India. 

(2) A passage of English prose to be translated into the candi- 
date’s vernacular, 

II, (L) An Essay on a general subject. 

(2) The substance of a piece of simple theological literature 
to be put into the candidate’s own words. 


LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES . 

The Umayyad and the Abbasid KhaUfates, by the Rev. Canon 
Sell, D.D., Christian Literature Society, Madras, etc., 1914, Price 
8 as. ; Muslim Conquests in Spain, by the Rev. Canon Sell, D.D., 
Christian Literature Society, Madras, etc., 1914, Price 10 as. 

These little volumes, which have appeared in “ The Islam Series ” 
of the C. L. S. publications, form, along with Canon Sell’s books on “ The 
Pour Rightly Guided Khalifas and “ The Muslim Conquest of North 
Africa,” a succinct account of the early history of the spread of Islam. 
It is useful that such an account has been made available, for most 
people are extraordinarily ignorant about the beginnings and later 
development of that great movement, and no better authority on it can 
be desired than Canon Sell. A short summary of the story he tells 
may be of interest. 

The Umayyad family was a branch of the Quraish tribe — the Arab 
tribe to which the Prophet Muhammad belonged — and the third Khalifa 
Uthman was a member of that family. In 657 a schism occurred in the 
Muslim world, Mu’awiya, the Governor of Syria, an Umayyad by 
descent, revolted against the Khalifa Ali,and ultimately established 
himself on the throne. It was during his reign and that of his son 
that Hasan and Husain, the sons of Ali, met with an untimely end — 
the tragedy commemorated by the festival of the Mohurrum. Damas- 
cus became the capital of the Muhammadan world and remained so till 
750 A.D. when Abdulla, the great-grandson of Abbas, who belonged to 
another branch of the great Quraish tribe, defeated and slew the Khalifa 
Marwan. ’Abdu’r Rahman, a member of the family, escaped and found- 
ed a new Umayyad Kalifate at Cordova in Spain which lasted till 1031. 

Abdullah died in 754 and was succeeded by his brother Abu Ja’far 
who was known as Al-Mansur, the victorious. It was Mansur who made 
Baghdad the capital of the Abbasid Khalifas. He spent some time in 
looking for a suitable site for a capital, but at last decided on one on 
the banks of the Tigris, and there about 762 he founded the city of 
Baghdad. Mansur was the grand-father of the famous Harun’r-Rashid, 
the Caliph who appears in so many of the stories in the Arabian 
Nights. Banin was a contemporary of Charlemagne’s and reigned from 
786 to 809. 

It was during this period that the Saracen civilisation reached its 
zenith, a civilization drawn, it must be remembered, chiefly from that of 
the Greeks. In the course of the ninth century the power of the Abassids 
declined and in the eleventh century the Seljuk Turks became masters 
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of Baghdad. “ In 1050 Toghrul Beg’s name was inserted in the public 
prayers and he was invested with the supreme temporal power, ” 
Henceforward the Khalifa was merely a puppet in the hands of his 
Turkish masters, who, however, by their vigour and military skill 
revived the power of the empire. The end came in 1258 when the 
Mongol hordes under Hulagii Kh&n took and destroyed Baghdad and 
slew the last Abbasid Khalifa Musta’sim Bi’ilah. 

The greatest of the Umayyad rulersof Spa in was ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
III who reigned from 912 to 961. Under him Cordova became a most 
magnificent city, and as the Abassids in Baghdad were now declining 
in power he assumed the title of Khalifa. Until then the Umayyads. 
had been satisfied with the title Emir or Sultan. His son, Hakam, was 
a most learned and he made Cordova the most important seat of 
learning in Western Europe. His successors were weak and in 1027 
Hisham III, the last of the Umayyad Kaliphas, was deposed and 
imprisoned. The Cordovan Empire then broke up, each province or 
city of importance choosing its own ruler, and this disunion soon 
encouraged the Christian kingdoms of Northern Spain to extend their 
dominions T at the expense of the Muhammadans. It was during this 
period that the famous Cid Campeador Rodrigo Diaz deBivar flourished. 
Gid, it may be mentioned, is a corruption of Sayyid. He is the hero 
of many Spanish ballads, some of which in Lockhart’s translation used 
to appear in school readers, but his career, as described by Canon Sell 
in an interesting appendix, was distinctly curious for he sometimes 
allied himself with Muhammadan Emirs against the Christian powers. 

The Muhammadan power in Spain revived under the Almoravides 
and later under the Almohades, both of whom crossed over to Spain 
from Africa. The Almohades, however, received a crushing defeat at 
Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212 which proved to be a decisive battle. 
Soon the Muhammadan power in Spain was restricted to the small 
kingdom of Granada, but it was not till 1492, the year in which Colum- 
bus discovered America, that Ferdinand and Isabella, the soveregns of 
Aragon and Castilie, by the overthrow of that kingdom, completed the 
reconquest of Spain. 

The British Isles . By J. B. Reynolds, b.a. (A. & 0. Black. 
Price one shilling). 

Tins exquisitely illustrated little work is another volume of the 
Beginners Regional Geography series to which we have previously 
directed attention. It has all the excellences of its predecessors and 
is altogether a charming book to put into a child’s hands. The illus- 
trations, mostly coloured, and the clear print make the book 
what it is— -a real delight. But the language employed might be more 
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carefully chosen and less monotonous. We note two mistakes. One 
page IQ we read “ Erom Aberdeen there is a railway up the valley of 
the Dee to Balmoral, where the king has a castle.* 5 The Deeside branch 
of the Great North of Scotland Bailway runs from Aberdeen to Ballater 
(over 40 miles), which however is eighteen miles from Balmoral Castle. 
Balmoral Castle is on the opposite side of the Dee from the main 
road from Ballater to Braemar. Again on page 57, * the Eddystone 
Lighthouse is opposite Plymouth. Its light can be seen seventeen 
miles on a clear day ; surely ‘ night ’ is what is meant. 

It is good that the language should be simple but the inform- 
ation given must first and foremost be accurate. It is a pity that more 
attention is not given to writing simply, accurately and in more varied 
language on a subject which is of so much interest. 

The Last Days of Pompei. Abridged and simplified by E. 
Tydeman, b.a. (Oxford University Press. Price one rupee). 

This little book is one of a series of volumes of stories retold for 
Indian Students, the object of which is to provide suitable alternative 
readers for the higher classes in Indian Secondary Schools. The stories 
are not only abridged but also rewritten so that all matter not likely 
to be readily understood by the Indian student is removed. 

We have nothing but praise for this volume and the series to which 
it belongs, for the little books are the work of men who have had or 
are having, full experience of teaching English in India. The series is 
sure to be widely adopted and to meet with the success which it 
merits. 


Literary Notes. 

Among the many parallels between the present war and the great 
contest with Napoleon a century ago, none is more interesting than the 
aptness of Wordsworth’s poetry to the present struggle. The pages 
of The Times Literary Supplement have repeatedly furnished evidence 
of this ; and in a recent number it crops up at several points. A long 
notice is devoted to two reprints, edited by Oxford veterans — Mr. A. 
H. D. Acland’s selection from The Patriotic Poetry of William Words - 
worth (is. net), and Professor Dicey’s edition of Wordsworth's Tract 
on the Convention of Gintra (2s. 6d. net) — both of which we cordially 
commend to our readers. A few pages further on, a correspondent 
compares “ the impudent proclamation of the Kaiser’s love for the 
Serbian people” to Napoleon’s address to Spain in 1810, and suggests 
that Serbia’s fitting reply may be read in Wordsworth’s noble “ Sonnet 
xxvii,” ■ 

“ We can endure that He should waste our lands ...” 
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It will be a salutary by-product of the war if we come to a deeper 
appreciation of one of the greatest and most truly national of English 
poets. 


The Caliph’s Last Heritage , by Sir Mark Sykes (Macmillans, 20s. 
net), is a work of great value in relation to the future of the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey, being based oh a long and intimate knowledge 
of the peoples and countries in question. Like all travellers in the 
Near East, Sir Mark shows a great regard for the real Turk, as he is to 
be met with in the country. Eor the crypto- Jews and others who 
make up the “ Young Turk *’ party, he has an equally great contempt. 


Becent events in China give special interest to the lately publish- 
ed translation of a French work on the Chinese Bevolution. A clear 
understanding of the movement that led to the formation of the 
Eepublic is a necessary preliminary to any comprehension of the pre- 
sent situation, and this will be well served by the translation of Prof. 
FarjeneFs work, Through the Chinese Revolution (Duckworth and Co., 
7s. 6rZ. net). 


The part played by Greece in the Balkan War of 1912-13 is 
effectively told by Captain Trapmann in The Greeks Triumphant (Forster 
Groom, 7 5 . 6cl, net). It puts in a favourable light the effective work 
then done by King Constantine — an important set-off to the ambiguous 
policy he has lately pursued, and a proof of his genuine patriotism. 


The Balkan Leaguz, by I. E. Gueshoff* (Murray, 2s. Qd, net), is an 
important contribution to the history of the same Balkan W 7 ar, some- 
what impaired by the fact that is in part an apologia for the writer’s 
own career. He was Premier of Bulgaria in the early part of 1913, 
and his resignation in May of that year unfortunately gave free play 
to the policy of King Ferdinand and the egregious Dr. Daneff. 


The pressure of war, while stimulating publication in some direc- 
tions, has sadly curtailed it in others. A Manchester paper, with a 
history of nearly a century, has been forced to discontinue ; and we 
now notice that the Athenaeum, hitherto a weekly, is to continue 
publication this year only as a monthly. It is to be hoped this latter 
measure is only temporary, and that peace will restore to us our weekly 
Athenaeum . 


A NAME less known than it deserves to be, even to professed 
students of the Empire’s history, is that of Gibbon Wakefield, the 
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political genius who did more than any one else to formulate the 
process of colonisation for Australia. He also greatly influenced Lord 
Durham, whose memorable report on Canada not only affected the 
history of the Dominion, but helped to shape the general course of 
colonial history. A recent monograph, The Colonization of Australia , 
by B, 0. Mills (Sidgwick and Jackson, 10s. 6rf. net), will help to make 
more widely known the great services rendered to the Empire by 
Gibbon Wakefield. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

At the last meetings of the British Association in the section of 
Mathematical and Physical Science, Professor F. Soddy opened a 
discussion on radio-active elements and the periodic law. The discovery 
of a large number of radio-active disintegration products seemed at 
first difficult to reconcile with the periodic table of the elements, because 
the existing gaps in that table would only provide for a few of them. 
It has now been found however, that among these products, there are 
only three new separable elements — radium, polonium and actinium — 
the others being isotopes of elements already known, L e. } they had 
identical chemical properties although . differing Somewhat in atomic 
weight. 

When an a particle was expelled, a shift of two places to the left 
in the periodic table occurred, while the expulsion of a ft particle caused 
a shift of one place to the right. This fundamental discovery brought 
order from out the diverse radio-active products. Since an a particle 
carries two positive charges and a ft particle one negative charge, this 
suggests that position in the periodic table is a function of the charge. 
Moseley’s work shows that this is true from end to end of the table 
Eutherford discovered the nucleus of the atom by experiments in scat- 
tering, and it seems likely that all isotopes have the same net nuclear 
charge. Isotopes cannot be separated by chemical means and as there 
are no less than seven isotopes of lead, the atomic weight of that ele- 
ment varies considerably ; uranium lead giving 206‘05 while thorite 
lead yields a result of 207*67. The new view of the periodic table is that 
it is a relation not between character and mass but between chemical 
character and nuclear charge. We are now able to state that there are 
92 elements up to uranium, isotopes counting as one element, of which 
number 86 are known. Elements in modern times have been regarded 
as constituents but we seem now to be returning to the early views of 
the Greeks and the alchemists, who considered them as qualities. 
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A SECOND edition of Sir H. Bisley’s “ The People of India” has just 
been published and is edited by Mr. W. Cooke. The origin of the caste 
system is the main thesis of the book. Bisley in his first edition un- 
doubtedly exaggerated the antiquity of the present social grouping of 
the people, believing as he did that the supposed fixity of caste dated 
back to a remotely early period and had thus presumably preserved in 
India a remarkable purity in physical type. Mr. Cooke, however, shows 
that caste in its most rigid form is comparatively modern. The older 
custom, as related in the Vedas and Epics, recognised the possibility of 
a Kshatriya becoming a Brahmin or vice versa. In many areas the 
existing tribes and castes represent mixtures of various races which 
have amalgamated within a comparatively late historic period . 

In opening a discussion on the relation of the chromosomes in here- 
dity, Professor E. W. MacBride, at the British Association, said that the 
chromatin, viewed as a whole, is the bearer of the hereditary tendencies ; 
for in determining the character of the offspring, the influence of the 
father is as potent as that of the mother* Do individual chromosomes 
bear different characters or groups of characters ? Wilson in his work 
on Drosophila suggested that they do so. The best instance is that of 
the well-known sex-chromosome which is supposed to carry the deter- 
miner of sex and the qualities that are sex-limited. In some cases, the 
female nucleus has the accessory chromosome while in others it is 
found in the male. When, however, two species, differing in a second- 
ary sexual character, are crossed, the distribution of this character in 
the hybrid and in the second filial generation shows that it cannot 
possibly be carried by the sex-chromosome. The odd chromosome 
thus may itself not be the cause of sex- difference, but in itself the 
result of that sex- difference. 

The phenomena of meiosis and their agreement in form with the 
sort of segregation of qualities postulated by the Mendelian hypothesis, 
suggest that determiners of various characters are situated in definite 
pairs of chromatin units, which become separated at the meiotic divi- 
sion. As the number of allelomorphic characters is often far in excess 
of the number of chromosomes, the individual chromosomes may 
represent groups of determiners. 


THE landslides in the Panama Canal have interfered with the 
supply of nitrate imported from South America by the Allies. These 
nitrates obtained from Chile are of the utmost importance in the 
manufacture of explosives, but are also employed in agriculture for 
manurial purposes. No modern farmer would like to have to do 
without nitrate of soda in these days, especially when any increase in 
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food production almost necessarily means an increase in nitrate 
consumption. Farmers use the nitrate generally during February and 
March and the Board of Agriculture has already made arrangements 
■whereby farmers can get sulphate of ammonia produced in Great Britain 
at a price little above what the material cost before the war. Thus 
the situation is to a certain extent relieved. Artificial calcium nitrate 
for purposes of manure was on the market before the war and when 
tested had given satisfactory results. Yet it seems to have disappeared 
as a fertiliser since the outbreak of hostilities, though it is quite easy 
to manufacture. 

A DISCOVERY of the remains of a large extinct elephant has been 
made near Chatham. Most of the bones, though in a very fragile 
condition, have been got and also the teeth and a tusk. This is the 
first time that bones and teeth have been found associated and since 
the teeth are certainly those of Elephas antiquus we now know the 
bones of that animal. From the humerus which was four feet four 
inches long it is estimated that the elephant stood fifteen feet at the 
highest part of the back. 

At the present time in the history of our race the child is now a 
national asset of great price. For many years past a serious and 
persistent fall in the birth-rate has taken place in Great Britain, but 
this decline has been largely compensated for by the striking diminution 
of the death-rate. As any increase in the birth-rate cannot be looked 
for at present it stands to reason that as much as possible should be 
done to lower the death-rate among infants. 

SINCE the beginning of this century the infant mortality, i . e., 
number of deaths per 1,000 of children under one year old, has declined 
from 158 to 105. It is evil conditions of environment, and not poverty 
only, which kill the little ones, for the children of miners (a relatively 
well paid and prosperous part of the community) die at the rate of 166, 
while those of doctors stand at 40 ! Unfortunately the infantile death- 
rate during the past year has increased very much, the mortality from 
measles for example having doubled, and this state of affairs is certainly 
due to the increased employment of women with the consequent neglect 
of their homes ; while at the same time district visitors, nurses and 
others, who formerly did splendid work in looking after the children 
of the poor, have had their activities diverted in other directions. In 
order to remedy this present state of affairs Bradford has led the way 
in instituting, as municipal enterprises, ante-natal, pre-school and 
post-school clinics ; ante-natal maternity homes, infants’ departments 
and milk depots and the feeding of expectant and nursing mothers* 
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CONTEMPOEABY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Revieio for January is not on the whole a very 
interesting number, but it contains several articles well worthy of 
perusal. Under the title ‘ Seven Postulates of International Law * Sir 
John Macdonell deals with the prevalent statement that International 
Law is discredited by reason of the events of the war. It is no new thing 
to have the question asked, does International Law exist? It was 
common enough in the days of Napoleon for statesmen to say that 
treaties had become ‘ scraps of paper/ that the usages of war W8re 
violated, and that established sea-law was continued. With regard to 
the statement that International Law does not exist now, Sir John 
Macdonell says that in its unqualified form it is not true, any more 
than it was during the Napoleonic wars. There have been many 
complaints that the rules regulating the conduct of belligerents to 
neutrals and of neutrals to belligerents have been broken or evaded ; 
but he holds that a comparison of the present with the past shows 
that there is no ground for alleging that these rules are less operative 
to-day than they have hitherto been. And he is further of opinion that 
the future of International Law is by no means so dark as some would 
paint it. He calls attention to the fact that in times of strain and stress 
breaches of contract between man and man become more frequent and 
that in such times the laws of a nation which ordinarily regulate the 
conduct of affairs within it have often to be annulled or suspended. 
He also points out that in the present instance the majority of the 
violations of International Law have been committed by one group of 
belligerents and that the altered conditions of modem warfare have 
made a revision of the old rules an absolute necessity. He admits 
that brutal things have been done in this war on a larger scale than 
ever before, and, worst of all, that those who have done them have 
sought to justify them. There have been taught doctrines, he says, 
which, if tenable, undermine or modify some of the postulates of 
International Law. 

Sir John Macdonell proceeds to examine these postulates in order 
to find out whether in view of present experience they are all that 
could be desired. He takes first the assumption that there is a society 
of nations and that the rules of morality as understood between men 
among civilised peoples are binding in international relations. To-day, 
he says, there is a body of opinion flatly denying this. The state* it is 
held, is outside or above morals as well a I law, and morality for 
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statesmen is wholly different from that between man and man. The 
second postulate dealt with by Sir John Macdonell is that the various 
nations of Europe form a society or community with rates to which it 
has individually or tacitly agreed. With* regard to this and the third, 
which is but another form of this, he remarks that while in regard to 
some points the various nations have given their consent, in regard to 
others some only have given their consent and some positively dissent. 
Even where a nation has given consent there is often ambiguity as to 
the exact nature of the consent. For the future, says Sir John 
Macdonell, consent must be not merely implied but clearly expressed. 
As a fourth postulate it has been assumed that states would gradually 
and surely coalesce into higher unities ; with regard to this Sir John 
Macdonell says the transition from the nation or state to a larger 
political unity is beset with difficulties which seem to be increas- 
ing rather than diminishing. The Europe which we know, does 
not show many signs of “ the federation of mankind.” As a fifth 
postulate it has been assumed that in the event of war taking place 
there would always or often be States observing strict neutrality, which 
would reprobate every breach of International Law and whose disap- 
probation expressed by their Governments would be a real sanction for 
the laws of war and lead to strict observance of these laws. The 
experience of the past sixteen months, Sir John Macdonell says, does 
not confirm this assumption. The recognition by neutral Governments 
of a sharp distinction between morality regulating the conduct of man 
and man and morality governing the conduct of States has brought it 
about . that the grossest crimes are allowed to pass in silence. With 
regard to the value of treaties, the durability of which has been one 
of the postulates of International Law jurists have countenanced a 
theory which justifies laxity, viz., that only while circumstances re- 
main substantially as they were when a treaty was signed, is the treaty 
binding. To-day, however, it is the fundamental doctrine of certain 
publicists that all treaties are subject to the condition of military 
necessity. A further postulate of International Law with which Sir 
John Macdonell deals is the doctrine of the equality of States. This 
doctrine has never been true in law or in fact. If there is to be real 
equality between states there must be respect such as does not now 
exist for the rights of small states. Generally, if there are to be stable 
international relations there must be within communities the true 
international spirit. 

Sir John Macdonell is of opinion that for a long time to come there 
will be no unanimity among nations in regard to some of the rules of 
war; but there is no need for despair. There is the ever increas- 
ing intercourse of nations in time of peace, and the industrial and 
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financial world is getting more and more organised if the political 
is not. There is, too, what may be called the formative sense of justice 
which establishes practices and customs hardening into law. This 
sense of justice affects, even its worst enemies, so that the violators of 
International Law are, even in these days of examples of barbarism, 
generally on the defensive. 


Sir Edwin Pears writes on 4 The Balkan Question.’ The Balkan 
Question is in a terrible tangle but that it will ultimately come out 
straight he has no doubt. In order to show how the Balkan states got 
into the present tangle Sir Ewin Pears gives a brief summary of 
the chief events in which they have played a part since the forma- 
tion of the Balkan League in March, 1912. Of the second Balkan 
War, in which Serbia, Bulgaria* and Greece took part, he says it is. 
a lamentable story in which no party can be held blameless. Bulgaria,- 
was presumably to blame in provoking the war, but he holds that 
the division of Macedonia between Serbia and Greece was alto- 
gether unjustifiable. He refers to Mr. Crawford Price’s contention that 
Bulgaria's action in forcing on the Second Balkan War was dictated 
by Austria, and this leads him to connect the disorders in Macedonia 
and more recent -events in the Balkans with a long pre-meditated plan 
formed by the Kaiser and his advisers at Berlin for obtaining control 
over the whole of Central Europe and Turkey. As to the probability 
of the Kaiser’s succeeding in carrying out his plan, Sir Edwin Pears 
thinks it is not very great. He is of opinion that Germany and Austria 
are playing a very dangerous game ; and he believes that the Allies 
may count upon the defection of the Bulgarians from the Central 
Powers when they have learned how they have been deceived by their 
King. As to the Turks, he believes that the mass of the people, 
Moslems as well as Christians, remain friendly towards Englishmen. 
He thinks it unlikely that the threats of Germany and Austria will 
make Eomania abandon her policy of neutrality. On the general 
question of the issue of the War, Sir Edwin Pears has no fear that the 
Allies will not get through. He is satisfied with the part that Britain 
is playing in the conflict. She has made some of her usual blunders, 
of which he thinks the check in Mesopotamia was probably one ; but, 
he says, her hands are clean and she is playing the game. 


Dr. Dillon contributes an article on ' Italy and the Triple 
Entente.’ One cannot understand Italy’s exact position in the present 
struggle without making a sharp distinction between the nation and its 
rulers. It was the peace-loving nation that made war, whereas the gov- 
ernment, vigorously seconded by the opposition, put forth every effort 
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to keep the peace. Not only were Giolitti and his party opposed to 
intervention but the present cabinet was desirous of preserving neutra- 
lity and even of renewing the alliance with the Central Empires. When 
the present cabinet failed in their attempt to come to an understanding 
with Austria, and Giolitti and his friends came forward with a peace 
programme, the Italian people would have none of it but declared their 
readiness to make heavy sacrifices for the cause of the Allies. Dr. 
Dillon’s article was written just before Italy signified her adhesion to 
the Convention of London ; but in the concluding paragraph he gave 
expression to the belief that though there were grounds for regarding 
Italy’s relations towards the Entente as casual and unsatisfactory the 
four Great Powers would soon be drawn into more harmonious and 
closer combination. As regards her attitude to Germany, he charac- 
terises it as singular and indefinable and says that one seeks in vain 
for arguments by which it may be defended. Financial and economic 
questions weigh largely with Italy. The whole economic life of the 
nation is badly upset, and in spite of the financial aid which has been 
given by Britain, the pinch of poverty is keenly felt throughout the 
country. 


A SOMEWHAT striking contribution is the anenymons article 
entitled ‘ The Hohenzollerns and the German National Character/ 
Two centuries ago, says the writer, the Germans were a nation of 
boors. They were poor, ignorant, backward, and undisciplined. They 
have become a cultivated and a powerful nation by the training which 
they received from their ruler-statesmen who have been the most 
successful educators, in the widest sense of the word, whom the world 
has seen. The article gives an interesting account of the work of 
Fredrick William, the Great Elector, King Frederick William I., and 
King Frederick the Great. It is no part of the writer’s object to deal 
with the objectionable features of the German character and the causes 
which have produced them. The things with which he deals are 
things in which the other nations of the world can very profitably 
follow the German example. 


Sib Thomas Holdich contributes an interesting article on ‘ The 
White Man in Asia./ The problem of the expansion of the white races 
through those regions of the world suitable for them is a problem, says 
Sir Thomas Holdich, which grows in importance from year to year, 
and therefore demands the serious consideration of those geographical 
conditions which influence it at present and must ultimately decide its 
fate. How much of the world is there left which is still open to white 
colonisation ? In Europe there is practically none. In Asia there is 
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Siberia, but Siberia is first and foremost the promised land of Russia. 
Apart from Siberia, Sir Thomas Holdieh says, there is no other part of 
the continent of Asia of which it can be said that it is really a white 
man’s country, that is, a country where the white man may make a 
permanent home for himself and where he may leave children after 
him to take up his burden. There are fields for European enterprise 
in Asia other than Siberia, but in them the European exists as the 
overlord, the employer, the capitalist, never as a member of the pro- 
ductive body of workers by whose labours the riches of the East are 
materialised. Even if it were possible that the white man could live 
and continue his race in these regions he could not survive in competi- 
tion with the people of Japan, China and India. 


Mr. H. S. Shelton writes on ‘ Conscription (open and veiled) ; 
Writing at the time when the results of the Derby campaign had not 
been analysed, he advocated the greatest caution in dealing with the 
situation. While admitting the importance of the military operations 
undertaken by Britain, he urged the necessity of trying to assess these 
in their due proportion to her other functions, in the conduct of the 
war. “ Had we not a single soldier on foreign soil,” he says, ‘ l we 
should still, navally, financially, and in the making of stores and 
munitions, be playing a great and a vital part.” Mr. John M. Robertson* 
deals with the English worship of anonymous journalism ; and Con- 
stance Spender has an article on ‘ Miss Ferrier’s Novels.’ The Rev. 
Robert Christie contributes an article entitled 'The Sacrifice of the 
Individual and Immortality ’ ; and Mr. Charles P. Bateman gives an 
account of the great and good work being done in connexion with the 
■war by the Salvation Army. The other articles are ‘ A Zeppelin 
Adventure,’ by ‘ Grace Bird,’ and 4 The Lady of the Lute,’ by Mr. J. G. 
de Montmorency. Among the books reviewed is Mr. John Matthai's 
work on Village Government in British India . The number concludes 
with a short poem, ‘ Christmas, 1915,’ by May Jenkinson. 


We regret, that we are unable this month to give a review of the con- 
tents of the Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century , as the January numbers 
were on board the ‘ Persia.’ 


[Editor, M. 0. C. Magazine,] 
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Dr. Miller’s seventy-eighth birth-day was celebrated in Caithness 
Hall on Monday, the 31st January — not far removed in numerical 
composition from the 13th January which was the actual date of the 
birth-day. Thanks to the late Mr. Rungiah Chettiar, whose genius 
for hero-worship had provided for the annual celebration, all the 
students in residence in the College Hostels were enabled to join in 
the celebration. Being a working day, it was a pleasant change from 
the routine of College-work to the lower terrace of Caithness Hall, 
cool and well- shaded from the evening-sun by the height of the main 
building, where the professors and ladies of the staff sat down to tea 
with the students. The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Moffat who had 
just a few days before returned from Scotland was noted with 
particular pleasure on account of their having narrowly escaped the 
danger of German submarines in the Mediterranean. 

The meeting in the Reading Boom downstairs was presided over 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Pittendrigh. The toast of Dr. Miller’s health was 
proposed by a member of Caithness Hall, who spoke of the Christian 
College as Dr. Miller’s greatest achievement. Mr. Hogg then replied. 

After referring to the occasions on which he himself and Mrs. Hogg 
had had the pleasure of seeing Dr. Miller during their recent furlough, 
Mr. Hogg said that he did not feel inclined to speak at any length in 
acknowledging the toast, because after all it was by deeds rather than 
words that the memory of a man like Dr. Miller could best be 
honoured. Doubtless that was a familiar idea to them all, and he could 
not hope to say anything new along that line. At the most he might 
try to put familiar ideas in a fresh form. He would therefore ask them 
to contemplate the Madras Christian College for a moment not, in the 
usual manner, as Dr. Miller’s greatest achievement, but as Dr. Miller’s 
failure , When people looked back on a great man’s work, they saw it 
as a finished thing rather than as the great man himself regarded it, 
namely, as the very unfinished and imperfect approximation to the 
much higher ideal which he had conceived and for which he was labour- 
ing. At the moment when the great man’s hand was removed from his 
unfinished achievement, that achievement possessed the form impress- 
ed on it by the necessity of adaptation to the conditions then existing, 
and his very success in adapting it to those temporary conditions meant 
that his achievement at that moment exhibited not the rounded propor- 
tions of his ultimate ideal but the less perfect outlines forced upon it by 
the compromises which a statesmanlike mind wisely accepts. Thus the 
consequence of their position to-day, as they looked backward upon a 
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piece of work i?hat was ended, was that they were apt; to attribute to 
Dr. Miller as his work something much smaller than his real achieve- 
ment, namely, the shell in which that achievement had found for its 
inspiring principle a temporary shelter and dwelling place. Dr. Miller's 
real achievement was to have formed a great educational conception, a 
conception greater than he or any one man could translate into accom- 
plished fact, and to have spent a devoted life in approximating to the 
realisation of his inspiring dream. Hence they would honour Dr. 
Miller best if they sometimes looked upon the Christian College, not as 
his achievement — although indeed it was an achievement to be proud 
of — but as his partial failure. And that meant that, if they wished to be 
true to him, they must not be content to maintain the College and its 
work at the level of excellence at which he left it and in the particular 
form which circumstances then impressed upon it, but must labour 
towards a closer realisation of the ideal which he had at heart. He 
had left it to them a living thing, manifesting its life by growth and 
adaptation to circumstances. Simply to maintain what he-had accom- 
plished was to transform it into a dead thing. That was not the way 
to honour s great man. 

There was one other practical reflection, Mr. Hogg continued, 
which he would put before them. History showed, as a friend had 
once remarked to him, how often great men were connected with great 
institutions. The greatness of an institution in connection with which 
a man found his lifework, by the calls it made upon him and the scope 
it gave his energies, provided the opportunity for the development of 
whatever was great in the man’s own nature. By a great institution 
his friend meant not so much an institution on a great scale as an 
institution great in its conception and in the task which it was created 
to discharge. Now it must be remembered that although, in one 
sense, Dr. Miller had created the Christian College, yet as an 
institution great in its conception it had been in existence before Dr. 
Miller came to India. He came out to join in the great enterprise, 
already honourably begun and carried on through trying years by 
another great man, John Anderson, — the great enterprise of providing 
for the new India that was' growing up a Christian education in which 
all that was worthy in the heritage of the West and the East might be 
included. It was simply recognising facts to say that it*was by devot- 
ing himself to the service of an institution which was committed to 
this great enterprise that Dr. Miller was brought face to face with the 
demands and opportunities which developed to full fruition the poten- 
tialities of greatness that were in him. In this reflection they who 
were to-day assembled to honour Dr, Miller might find encouragement 
for themselves. Doubtless it was not granted to all of them to pass 
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their. lives in the service of institutions which, regarded in themselves, 
had obvious claims to greatness of conception. But however petty in 
itself might be the institution to which some of them might be called 
to devote their service, still it was a bit of the machinery of the great 
institution of organized society and as such was a link in the grand 
enterprise of providing for India the conditions of a peaceful and 
healthy life. Let them regard their life-work, then, as a way not of earn- 
ing an income but of participating in this great enterprise, and the 
result of so viewing it would be to provide, for such potentialities of 
greatness as might be in them, the same kind of stimulus to develop- 
ment that the College to which they belonged had provided for the 
great qualities implicit in Dr. Miller. 

As readers of last month’s College Notes will have guessed, the 
speeches made on the College Day turned largely upon an appreciation 
of the present educational system. The discussion was started by the 
Chairman who in toasting the College made an elaborate plea for know- 
ledge being imparted in the Vernaculars in supersession in large measure 
of English which is now the chief medium of instruction in Secondary 
Schools. This was followed by Mr. Corley’s spirited defence of West- 
ern Christian Education as imparted in our College. 

Mr. Corley was followed by Mr. P. Appaswami, who on rising 
to propose the toast of the University spoke as follows : — 

The University is being subjected at the present moment to 
merciless and in many cases undeserved attacks because the critics 
of the University start with different ideals as to what it ought to be. 
Some would like to have it copy the Oxford or Cambridge model, the 
policy of which is to turn out Christian gentlemen, with a certain 
amount of learning thrown in, much 'or little according to the capacity of 
the individual student : some would like it to be an open door through 
which every one who knocks for admission should be allowed to 
pass : others again would insist that every person who bears the 
hall mark of the University should be a person of approved merit and 
culture. 

The University however need not mind these brickbats thrown 
at her, as she has made substantial progress in certain matters. 
Memory was always a strong point with Indian students and accord- 
ingly in the early days there was a disposition to rely on that faculty 
and ‘ cram ’ text-books and notes. There were students who could learn 
Euclid by heart or repeat a lesson backwards. But thanks to the 
modern university paper which aims at testing intelligence rather than 
information, there is a great improvement. Again students of a 
past generation had a very narrow outlook and scarcely ever went 
beyond the particular subject or text book that was prescribed. 
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Nowadays every one reads newspapers and magazines and has very 
pronounced opinions of his own on most topics of public importance. 
Formerly also there was a tendency to take Western ideas for granted 
and approve of all things that came with the glamour of the West : 
but to-day no idea or system on institution from the West would 
pass muster unless it had very substantial claims to back it while on 
the other hand students were inclined to fall back on Oriental ideas 
as after all substantially the best for themselves. 

The Bishop of Madras in replying to this toast said that because 
of his vagrant habits, especially during the past sixteen years, he had 
been able to take very little part in the affairs of the Madras University. 
He had rather been a drone in the hive than an active Fellow. However, 
the reason that he stood before them now, responding to the toast, 
was on account of his being the oldest member of a University present 
in their midst. It was just forty-two years ago that he first became a 
member of the University of Oxford. But if His Lordship had not 
taken any part in the work of the Madras University, it certainly was 
not from any lack of interest, or from any feeling that the work was 
not important enough. As a matter of fact, he had thought a great 
deal about the work of the Madras University, and he sympathised 
with it very deeply. He had also sometimes dreamt his dreams as to 
what he would like the Madras University to be and the kind of work 
he would like to see it doing. His Lordship’s one most earnest wish 
was that the Madras University would try and go on to perfection, 
undaunted by popular clamour, that it would on no account be deter- 
red from steadily trying to raise the standard of its examinations. His 
Lordship also hoped that the University would go through its course 
of natural evolution. It began as an examining body and that 
function it had fulfilled as efficiently as it was possible to do, consider- 
ing the very great difficulties in the path of an examining University 
in this country. Now it was trying to become a teaching body, and 
His Lordship hoped that it would go on and soon become a thinking 
university. One of the great functions of a university was to form a 
great centre of thought and learning, which might prove a real inspira- 
tion to all coming under its influence. It was not so much what was 
taught at a university that exerted influence on its alumni. What 
counted incalculably more was that subtle influence of great personal- 
ities, which really formed the most valuable part of university 
education. His Lordship remembered asking ofte of the brilliant 
Fellows of Trinity College, Oxford, to mention the men who most 
had influenced him during his under- graduate days. The Fellow 
mentioned the names of Thomas Henry Green and Jowett, the former 
who told him what he could not understand and the latter who 
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told him nothing. And yet, both those men, Green and Jowett, exerted 
wonderful influence on the Oxford of their day. 

His Lordship next entered on an eloquent plea in the cause of mass 
education. Much as the work of the Madras University was to be 
commended, there still remained the fact that some 90 per cent, of the 
masses of India were illiterate. And the fact that education at the 
University had to be inevitably imparted in English had tended to 
create a gap between the educated few and the illiterate masses, a gap 
which it was a little difficult to bridge. His Lordship thus would most 
earnestly appeal to all who were members of the University of Madras, 
wherever they might be, to give to their less fortunate countrymen 
some share of that knowledge and education which had proved a 
blessing to themselves. 

Lastly, His Lordship expressed his disagreement with the view 
expressed by the Chairman that there was serious deterioration in 
the physique of the present day schoolboys. In this opinion, the 
Chairman had been too pessimistic and there was no real cause for 
pessimism in the matter. When His Lordship first went to Calcutta, 
there 'was only one solitary foot-ball club for students in the city. 
Sixteen years ago, when he left Calcutta, there were no less than fifty 
Clubs, all well patronised by the student population, who frequently 
challenged soldiers’ clubs to play them. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE * 

By Miss E. MacDougall, m.a. 

Ii 1 has been said of St. Augustine that he was “ a teacher of 
wider and more lasting influence than any since the apostles/ 1 
“ incomparably the greatest man whom the Christian Church 
possessed between St. Paul and Martin Luther/ 1 It would be 
ungrateful to forget our large debt to him, a debt which we can 
estimate only if we consider the critical days in -which he lived, 
the last years of the supremacy of Rome. It is hard to imagine 
wliat would have happened to the Christian Church at that most 
difficult moment in its development, if the brilliant genius, the 
deep learning, the intense faith and love, and the passionate 
devotion of Augustine had not been freely lavished on its service. 

Few men have had so much to offer to the service of God as 
Augustine, who was unquestionably one of the greatest intellects 
of all time. Among his many pupils and disciples are found some 
of the finest and maturest minds of all centuries since his own 
day. Yet his chief service was a spiritual and religious one, and 
thousands have found in him a guide for the inner life who 
would be quite incapable of following his logic. His greatest 
achievement remains that he roused the whole Christian world to 
a new conviction of an almost forgotten truth, St. Paul’s great 
doctrine of salvation by faith. 

All religions may be divided into two classes: the religions 
which look to God alone for salvation, confessing utter helpless- 
ness, and those which to a greater or less extent bid a man trust 
in himself, assuring him that by earnest purpose and steady effort 
he can rise, to the highest life, looking to God as to a kindly 

■* A lecture given at the Kellett Institute, November 14, 19X5. 
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spectator and the bestower of ultimate reward. The one religion 
exclaims : “ Who shall deliver me ? ” the other : “ What shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life? ” 

The second method is by far the more congenial to the natural 
pride arid independence of the human spirit; and again and again 
in the history of Christianity we find it almost eclipsing the offer of 
free salvation. And then the consciousness of sin grows fainter, 
the thought of God less dread and real, the claims of holiness 
less urgent. Then in the providence of God some great man who 
has himself felt the agony of overmastering temptation, some 
Luther or Bunyan or Wesley is sent to arouse men from their 
listless self-satisfaction, to shake their souls with the conscious- 
ness of sin and to direct their eyes to the Cross of Christ. 

Of such great “ Evangelical ” teachers, Augustine is perhaps 
the most important. Never has there been greater need of such a 
teacher than in the years between his birth and death (854-480 
A. D). About forty years before he was born the world had become 
Christian by order of the Emperor, and the large influx into the 
church of men who were pagan in all but name had almost over- 
whelmed it. The worship of the old gods was forbidden, and 
either men did not pray at all, or they addressed the same prayers 
as before to new names. The more earnest transferred into their 
new religion their philosophic view of the self-sufficing dignity of 
their moral principles, and a mixture of the earthly and the spir- 
itual. took place from which the church has hardly as yet recovered. 

Augustine had his own share of pride, and for thirteen years, 
from the age of nineteen to thirty-two, he strove with the “most . 
earnest efforts, to live up even to his own standard of right, • At 
the end of that time he threw himself in unspeakable distress on 
the mercy of God. But when he gave himself at last it was 
with no reserves, and the rest of his long life was devoted wholly 
to the exaltation of Christ not as example and friend only but 
as “the only and sufficient hope of our poor wayward race.” 

But for us the most important question is : how came 
Augustine, a pagan and a worldling still at the age of thirty-two, 
to become one of the greatest Christians in history. Fortunately 
we have the full answer given by himself in his “ Confessions” : 
an account of his conversion written by himself at the age of 
forty-three. In this book he reviews his life from his birth to his 
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baptism, and it is characteristic of the writer that the story is 
addressed to no earthly reader but to God, and takes the form of 
one long prayer of confession, contrition and thanksgiving. The 
book is most remarkable for its intensity of feeling, its humility, 
its strict truthfulness and absence of exaggeration. Its mixture 
of keen psychological insight and simple happiness renders it 
curiously fascinating, and the reader feels that the story of a 
spiritual quest may have more than the absorbing interest of an 
earthly romance. 

Augustine tells us nothing of his life except what is closely 
connected with the history of his soul’s pilgrimage and ultimate 
arrival, but we are able to supplement his narrative from re- 
cords made by some of his many devoted friends. 

Aurelius Augustinus was born at the little town of Thagaste 
in North Africa on the 13th November, 354 A. D. He was a 
Roman citizen. ITis father Patrieius, a poor but respected man, 
was an unbeliever, his mother was Monica, a Christian. This 
woman is almost more interesting than her son. She was by far 
the strongest influence in his life, and it does not seem too much 
to say that if Monica had not been what she was, Augustine 
would never have broken through the thorny barrier which lay 
"between him and faith. The one great design of her life was to 
bring her husband and her son to Christ, and after years of 
suffering and unfailing prayer on her part, first Patrieius, and 
after many days, Augustine was baptized in her presence. Her 
deep trouble and anxiety over them both was, however, always 
relieved by the warm affection which both felt for her. 

Patrieius would not allow his son to be baptized or brought 
up as a Christian, but Monica began to teach him almost as soon 
as he could speak and made the name of Christ so dear to him that, 
as he says, “my childish hearth ad drunk it in and deeply treasured 
it ; and whatsoever was without that name, though never so 
learned, so polished or so true, took not entire hold of me ,5 e 
Never in all his wanderings did he entirely lose the memory of 
those early talks, and whatever his views he always held in honour 
the person of Christ. He learnt also to pray for what he wanted, 
and he records that “though small yet with no small earnestness ” 
he prayed that he might not be beaten at school* But beaten 
he was, although as he modestly says he “ lacked not memory 
or capacity.” He w$s taught Greek so badly that he never 
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came to love it, and yet his troubled schooldays give him cause for 
thankfulness as he looks back “ I learnt to delight in truth, 1 
bated to be deceived, had a vigorous memory, was gifted with 
speech, was soothed by friendship, avoided pain, ignorance and 
baseness. Thanks be to Thee, my joy and my glory and my 
confidence, my God, thanks be to Thee for Thy gifts.” 

When he was about sixteen his father, seeing his extra- 
ordinary promise, with great difficulty gathered together enough 
money to send him to the University of Carthage. Before he left 
home Monica spoke earnestly with him of the temptations of 
youth and the beauty of holiness, and he was sufficiently moved 
to utter one of the most honest of prayers : 14 Make me good, 
0 Lord, but not yet, 0 Lord.” “ For I feared lest Thou shouldst 
hear me soon and soon cure me.” 

For a time it seemed as if Monica’s fears were to be realized. 
For Augustine fell headlong into every temptation, ‘Moving” 
as he says “ a vagrant liberty.” He was probably no worse than 
most of the young men of his time, but looking back from the 
heights which he later attained he can hardly find words to describe 
his vice, his pride and his wilfulness. “ My life being such, was it 
life, 0 God ■?” From other sources we know of his brilliant success 
in his studies in which he easily outdistanced all competitors, 
hearing with astonishment that others found difficulty in work 
which to him was mere play. With the distinctions which 
were heaped upon him arose the thirst for greater distinctions 
and indeed there was no place of eminence which seemed too high 
for him to attain. 

“ And Thy faithful mercy hovered over me from afar. . . . 
0 Thou Good omnipotent who so carest for every one of us as if 
Thou caredst for him alone.” His father died during these years 
and Monica came to live with her son and to suffer daily anguish 
at the sight of his unbridled vice. But a dream brought her 
comfort and she clung to the words of a Bishop to whom she told 
of her grief: “It is not possible that the son of those tears 
should perish.” 

The first ray of light came beforelong, and from an unexpect- 
ed quarter. In his nineteenth year, Augustine in his study of 
Cicero came upon the {t Hortensius ” a little philosophical 
treatise now lost, which so deeply impressed him with the desire 
for goodness that “ every vain hope now became worthless to 
me.” From the reading of that book he dates the beginning .of 
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his conversion, his first effort “to search out that, whereof not 
the finding only, but the very search, was to be preferred to the 
treasures and kingdoms of the world.” After this time he refrained 
from the grosser vices and strove with ever increasing desire and 
ever lessening hope for twelve years to lay aside the more refined 
sins which so easily beset his sensitive and passionate nature. 

It would take too long to dwell on all the incidents of that 
conflict, his contemptuous rejection of the New’ Testament, “ for 
it seemed to me unworthy to be compared with the stateliness of 
Cicero,” his heart-rendering grief at the loss of his most intimate 
friend in early manhood, his sudden and fierce determination to 
leave Africa and go to Rome, for restlessness of spirit made 
familiar scenes hateful to him, the unworthy trick by which he 
left Monica sorrowing behind him on the shore as he sailed 
away, his illness in .Rome and his discovery at last of a spiritual 
guide in St. Ambrose of Milan. All this time he was winning 
wealth and fame as an orator and teacher of rhetoric, much loved by 
his students for his personal kindness to them, chosen from many 
to speak in the presence of the Emperor, but feeling miserable 
and lonely even when that coveted honour was in his grasp, the 
centre of a group of enthusiastically admiring friends, but “drag- 
ging along the burden of mine own wretchedness, and by dragging, 
augmenting it.” 

‘‘But behold, Thou wast close on the steps of Thy fugitive.” 
Augustine accepted a position as Professor of Rhetoric in Milan 
and there came into contact with Ambrose, the saintly and 
scholarly Bishop of that city. It. was perhaps the first time that 
he made the acquaintance of a Christian whose mind aroused his 
admiration and from the Bishop’s sermons he learned solutions to 
many of his intellectual difficulties. He was induced to resume 
the study of the Bible. Ambrose though he received Augustine 
with “ fatherly and episcopal kindness” gently avoided discussion 
with him, probably perceiving that the real obstacle to faith lay 
rather in the pride and wilfulness of this brilliant young orator. 
But his holiness and happiness quickened Augustine's desire for 
spiritual rest to a passionate longing. 

“And Thou wast at the helm, but very silently.” In the 
thirteenth year of his quest while he and his mother and his 
friend Alypius were IMng in Milan, a chance visitor told him of 
the conversion of one Pontinius, in whose history Augustine saw 
% mirror of his owm “ And while he was speaking Thou, 0 Lord, 
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didst turn me round toward myself, taking me from behind my 
back where I had placed myself, unwilling to observe myself? and 
set me before my face that I might see how evil I was, how 
crooked and defiled.” In great agitation he fled into the little 
garden of his house, and flinging himself down under a fig tree 
fought out the supreme battle of his life. His long-loved sins lay- 
ing persuasive hands on him ” whispered softly ‘Dost thou cast us 
off? from this moment shall we no more be with thee for ever, 
from this moment shall not this or that be lawful to thee for 
ever 7 ?” On the other side holiness allured him : “ Why standest 
thou in thyself and so standest not ? Cast thyself fearlessly on 
God, He will receive and will heal thee.” 

But though his desire was toward holiness he felt that he was 
“ held by former iniquities ” and burst into tears of helplessness 
and bitter contrition. As he lay exhausted by the violence of 
his emotion a child's voice in a neighbouring garden sang again 
and again ‘‘Take and read.” He rose and took up a book which 
he had lately been studying, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
and opening it at random glanced at these words : “ Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” “No further would I read nor needed I, 
for instantly at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were 
of serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt 
vanished away*” 

Augustine tells very touchingly of his mother’s joy and of her 
death which took place a short time after his baptism, as he and 
she were travelling back to their old home in Africa. He had ab- 
ruptly ended his brilliant career, giving up his professorship, and 
was intending to devote his life to quiet and lowly ministrations 
to his own people. When almost against his will he was made a 
priest and later Bishop of Hippo in Africa, he remained in this 
remote and obscure see, living a life simple almost to austerity and 
devoting most of his time to the spiritual care of his humble flock? 
preaching to them sermons distinguished by their brevity and 
simplicity. But by letters he guided the most distinguished men 
of his Church and his books spread over the world the great 
doctrine which he had so hardly learned. When the Christian 
Church was shaken to its foundations by the fall of Rome it was his 
great book “ The City of God 5 ’ that more than any other utter- 
ance? kept faith and hope alive in the world. But perhaps the 
greatest thing that he did? and it was probably undertaken as an 
act of penance, was to write his “ Confessions ” tba.t book in 
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which as Arthur Symons says “ one of the supreme souls of 
humanity speaks directly to that supreme soul which it has 
apprehended outside humanity.” 

Augustine, or as the Middle Ages affectionately called him 
"Austin”, died on the 28th August, 430 AJX at Hippo which 
was then being besieged by the Vandals. He had refused to flee 
from the city, but he. had not the pain of surviving its fall. 
When his end was near he bade farewell to bis friends, desiring 
to be left alone that he might set his thoughts on God, and his 
last words were of penitence. 

All his life seems to be summed up in two of his own 
sayings; and his tumultuous youth in the words- "Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and our heart is restless till it rest in Thee ” 
and all the deep contentment and devoted toil of his later years 
in his prayer: "Give what Thou commandest, and command 
what Thou wilt.” 


PBINC1PLES OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA . 

By William Miller, d.d., ll.d., c.i.e. 

It appears that some discussion is being carried on, or is not 
unlikely to be carried on, in Madras on the educational provision 
commonly known as the Conscience Clause. At all events a 
copy of a pamphlet in which the Hon’ble Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri deals with that subject has recently been sent to me with 
a request for an expression of my views on the questions which 
his pamphlet raises. The esteem in which the author is held 
will no doubt secure attention to the line of action he recommends 
though the time hardly seems opportune for such a discussion. 
One is apt to think that any amount of attention to matters 
educational that can be spared from the urgent anxieties and 
dangers- of the hour would be better devoted to practical effort 
than to an attempt to disturb the foundations of the broad scheme 
of Indian education, foundations on which a stately edifice has 
been slowly but not unhopefully rising for more than half a 
century. However, if there is to be discussion of this question, 
it seenis to be in-some sort one’s duty to make such contribution 
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as one can to clear thinking" about the issues involved in Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri’s proposals. 

The main thesis of the pamphlet is that no aid from 
public funds should be given to schools or colleges which make 
instruction in the Christian (or I suppose in any other) religion, 
an integral part of the education they afford. 

In his defence of this thesis Mr. Srinivasa Sastri shows 
considerable fairness. Of course it will be readily observed that 
his pleadings are those of a skilful advocate who emphasises 
whatever seems favourable to his own case and passes with 
little notice whatever may be urged against it. There is indeed 
some room for complaint about the constant recurrence of the 
term “ proselytising ’ 5 accompanied by the scarcely veiled sugges- 
tion that in all they undertake Christian missionaries keep no 
aim in view but the promotion of the cause they immediately 
serve. Whatever be its derivation the term ** proselytism 5> and 
all its cognates have come in ordinary usage to denote a line of 
action directed towards self-regarding ends and carried on by 
questionable methods. Now the very essence of Christianity is 
the sacrifice of self for the good of others ; while sympathetic 
speech, patient love and kindly deeds are the only legitimate 
weapons in the Christian armoury. No doubt like other men 
missionaries too often fail to live up to their ideal. There may 
be instances of this resorting to weapons which they have no 
right to use. They may be betrayed at times into something too 
like coercion. They may at times utter “ insulting remarks on 
Hindu religious practices, 1 ” or indulge in “ mockery of Hindu 
divinities or otherwise offend legitimate susceptibilities in ways 
like those with which the pamphlet makes such play. Yet in all 
fairness they like other men, ought to.be judged not so much by 
their shortcomings and failures as by the ideal at which they 
aim and their success in realising it. Then again it is hard to 
see what object, beyond that of instilling an initial prejudice, is 
gained by the long quotations in the pamphlet from what Sir J. C. 
Grant, Lord Ellenborough and others put on record, some fifty 
or sixty years ago. When Government made up its mind to ask 
help from Christian missions in the herculean task of spreading 
education throughout India the position of those protestors was 
that any kind of co-operation between Government- and such 
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agencies was fraught with deadly danger, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
on the other hand goes rather out of his way to pass a glowing 
eulogy on the benefits which missions and missionaries have 
conferred upon the country. Thus his own eloquence is the best 
reply to those who foretold that any recognition of Christian 
agencies by Government or any co-operation with them would 
spell irreparable ruin. In spite of these irrelevances, and perhaps 
some others that may be noticed, it is well to say that Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri states his case with as much fairness as can reasonably be 
expected from one who is out in search of arguments to support 
a foregone conclusion. 

So far as I can make out, the following are the main positions 
on which the pamphlet bases its conclusion. (1) That it is 
contrary to the steadily avowed policy of religious neutrality for 
the State to afford aid to an institution which includes religion 
as an essential part of its educational course. (2) That as a 
“ Conscience Clause ” is in force in England it ought logically to 
be applied in India. (3) That since a mission institution may 
possibly be unable to exist without some grant in aid and since 
the bulk of the resources of the State come from Hindus and 
Muhammadans it is wrong to expend any part of those resources 
on the preservation of avowedly Christian schools or colleges. 
(4) That it is destructive of national self-respect and implies moral 
degradation for Hindu students to attend a school or college in 
which instruction in the Christian faith is part of the ordinary 
course. On each of those four propositions it seems desirable to 
make some remarks. 

1. The religious neutrality of the State is held by everyone 
to be the corner-stone of Indian administration. In matters 
educational, as in matters of all kinds, action in this principle is 
an indispensable condition of successful government in India. 
What exactly does such neutrality mean ? As everybody knows 
this phrase “ neutrality ” is derived from, and is best illustrated 
by, the procedure of a nation which remains at peace when some 
of the nations around it are at war. The neutral nation pro- 
claims that it will take no side in the contest that is going on. 
If its government interferes in any way with the conduct of 
one of the belligerents not only does it thereby depart from its 

neutrality but it is sure to be drawn on step by step until it 

1625 — 58 
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becomes one of the combatants itself. Entire absence from 
interference in the contest on the part of its government is 
therefore the only safe-guard for the neutrality of a nation. All 
this was clearfy understood when the foundations of the exist- 
ing scheme of Indian education were laid by the well-known 
Despatch of 1854. That Despatch invited Christian missions 
to make such contribution as they could towards accomplish- 
ing the enormous work of educating the millions of the Indian 
peoples. It was clear of course that neither missions nor anyone 
else could be expected or asked to give any kind of education 
except that which they held to be the best and healthiest. It was 
clear also that religious instruction would be an integral part of 
any contribution made by missions to the building up of the 
whole education fabric. It was equally clear that if such a 
fabric was ever to be built up, representatives of the many various 
Indian creeds and classes must sooner or later be induced to take 
an effective share in constructing it. In no other way could 
education become universal. It was obvious therefore that all 
who helped to make education thus universal must be free to 
afford it in whatever way they deemed most likely to do good. 
If the State should interfere with this freedom in any direction 
its neutrality would be at an end and it would find itself drawn 
in to share in one way or other in the conflict between the various 
forms of faith. Accordingly it was laid down in the clearest 
form of words that could be devised that the attitude of the 
State towards religion in Education would at all times be abso- 
lutely neutral. Mr. Srinvasa Sastri shows commendable candour 
by placing before his readers some of the exact words in which 
the founders of the existing scheme of education express their 
adherence to this principle of absolute religious neutrality. The 
words which he thus quotes are : “ an entire abstinence from in- 
terference with the religious instruction conveyed in the schools 
assisted He also quotes the following words concerning 
representatives of Government : — “ In their periodical inspec- 
tions no notice whatsoever should be taken by them of the reli- 
gious doctrines which may be taught in any school”. Could 
any form of expression evince more clearly that in all its educa- 
tional arrangements the State is to hold itself as completely 
aloof from everything that bears upon religion, as a government 
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which proclaims neutrality holds aloof from intermeddling in the 
affairs of the countries that are at war ? Keaders of the pamphlet 
may be left to form their own opinion of the success, or otherwise, 
of the endeavour made in if to twist words like these into a 
meaning different from their plain one. 

Thus such a sentence as the following shows complete 
misapprehension of what religious neutrality means, and equal 
| misapprehension of the scope of the system of education intended 

to be based upon it. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri affirms that Hindu and 
Muhammadan parents are “ obliged, by the policy of their Govern- 
ment, to submit their children to be indoctrinated daily in Christi- 
| anity ”. Such an affirmation might be truthfully made if it were 

I ever intended by the State that all or even the great mass of the 

j colleges and schools it aided were such that the pupils in them 

I were to be “ indoctrinated daily: in Christianity ”. No sane 

man ever expected or intended that anything like this should be 
[ the case. , The fundamental idea of the system now so long in 

force is that in all important centres indigenous private bodies 
with liberal aid from the State should establish schools and colleges 
( in which parents might have their children trained under such 

{ religious influences as they preferred. As soon as that ideal 

should be realised anywhere there would be no shadow of reason 
for departing from the attitude of religious neutrality. But, 
besides this, in order that there might be no need for pupils 
being subjected to religious influences unpalatable to their parents 
even for a time Government undertook, though at huge expense, 
to maintain schools and colleges conducted by officials of its own 
in which no religious education of any kind should be given. 
These Government institutions were to be maintained in com- 
;■ plete efficiency until the time should come when they might be 

safely transferred to private bodies which might make whatever 
arrangements they judged best for the inclusion or non-inclusion 
of religious instruction in the education they provided. More- 
/ over the Education Commission recommended, and Government 

accepted the recommendation, that in no case whatever should 
these purely secular institutions be transferred to Christian 
missions. Once the plan, thus outlined, had taken full effect 
Mission colleges and schools would form an almost insignificant 
portion of the whole educational apparatus. No inducement 
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would then remain for any parent to send his children to them 
unless he distinctly desired to do so. 

It is true that the system, thus based on strict religious 
neutrality, has not yet reached complete development. Its pro- 
gress has been checked by various adverse influences which are 
so well understood by all interested in questions of the kind that 
they need not be enumerated here. Prominent among these 
is the now acknowledged illiberality of the grants made every- 
where in aid of all forms of Private Effort. Nevertheless in 
spite of such defects there has been progress enough to show 
how easily workable, and how beneficent, the system is. In face 
of Pachaiyappa’s College, the Triplicane High School and the 
scores of similar institutions that have sprung up even under 
the cold shade of indifference on the part of those who ought 
to have eagerly encouraged them, it is absurd to say that the 
people of the land are unable to take the part assigned to them 
by the Despatch of 1854. Wherever the provisions of that Des- 
patch have had anything approaching to their right effect it 
must be plain to all that there has not been even the appearance 
of departure in favour of Christian missions from the principle 
of neutrality. That principle w T as adopted in the hope that the 
system of relying upon liberally aided private effort for the provi- 
sion of all needed facilities for ordinary education would be 
universally acted on. If once in any centre parents and guar- 
dians can send pupils to be trained in such religion as they, prefer, 
or in no religion, it becomes inconceivable that anyone should 
think that the State ought to depart from its neutrality by inter- 
meddling with the freedom of institutions which deem it best to 
instruct those who come to them in the Christian or any other 
faith. It may be that at the outset Christian institutions had 
some advantage over those started by other private bodies in 
virtue of the greater experience and organising power of those by 
whom they were conducted. Inequalities and difficulties must 
occur at the commencement of all plans hitherto untried. Such 
difficulties disappear as experience is gained and it may be asked 
what effect has followed from Christian schools and colleges 
using this advantage if they had it. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
himself shall be the witness on this point. He tells us that 
Mission schools and colleges have been the pioneer in every 
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department and every possible development in education. He 
exclaims : “ How invaluable, even if we forgot all other things, 
are the lessons in organisation, persistence of endeavour and 
devotion to the cause of the poor that we have learned of the 
Christian missionary.” He tells us that** “ He has taught us 
self-respect and the need of self-help in education as in other 
things.” No one can imagine that Christian schools and col- 
leges could ever have had such profound and beneficent effect as 
words like these set forth, if they had been restrained by inter- 
ference from without from giving what they held to be the best 
and most complete education to all who chose to come to them. 
With the experience now gained by others, and the hope of 
more liberal aid to all, any temporary advantage possessed by 
Mission institutions must pass away. They must henceforward 
stand or fall in virtue of their intrinsic merits alone. They 
will depend entirely on the extent to which they are acceptable 
to the general public in their present form. 

Doubtless some difficulty may remain, such as is necessarily 
incidental to the initiation and transition period of a system which 
is not yet developed to the full, and whose delayed development is 
probably regretted by none so much as by wise Christian mission- 
aries. On this still remaining difficulty I mean to make some 
remarks before I close. Enough however has been said to show 
that the proposal made by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri "would destroy 
the essential principle of the existing system. If acted on it 
would powerfully tend to extinguish that spirit of self-help which 
has been aroused in the Indian communities and which affords 
the only hope for the universal diffusion of education. 

2. It has quite a plausible sound to say that since the educa- 
tional system in England is provided with a conscience clause it 
logically follows that the educational system in India should be 
so provided also. The statement however needs examination. 
If countries, communities or individual men are ever to find 
right solutions of their special problems they must unshrinkingly 
face the facts round them and find out the right way of 
dealing with these. Mere uncritical imitation of what others 
do amid different surroundings is sure to result in error or per- 
haps in grave disaster. To transplant provisions or institutions 
unthinkingly from one country to another where their whole 
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environment is different would be as absurd as an attempt to 
make rice the staple crop of Northern Europe, or to cover with 
groves of oak trees the plains of Southern India. Accordingly 
it becomes necessary to understand what the conditions were in 
which the agitation arose which led to the enactment of the 
“ Conscience Clause ” in English schools. 

At that time there were not a few important differences 
between the educational situation in England and that in India 
to-day. One of the most radical of these was this. In England 
as regards religion, or rather perhaps as regards the various 
organisations in which the national religion was embodied, the 
State did not then, nor does it now, hold by the principle of 
neutrality. For all practical purpose education was entrusted to 
representatives of one of these organisations. These represent- 
atives were at the same time officials of the State. In all they 
did they acted with the pressure of State-influence behind them. 
All other officials were expected to support them in any lines of 
educational policy they might follow. The policy actually adopted 
was to establish schools which made it one of their leading aims 
to impress all pupils with the belief that it was a serious fault 
to belong to any of the religious organisations except the one 
favoured by the State. Thus education, backed by the authority 
of the State, was to be instrumental in weakening and if possible 
extinguishing all religious associations except the particular one 
to which education was entrusted. Power, privilege and patron- 
age were to be in the hands of those alone who belong to the 
one association singled out from all the others. 

Such was the educational situation in England at a date 
not yet far remote. In Iceland it was not exactly but substan- 
tially the same. In Scotland matters were on a somewhat 
different footing as I may have occasion to point out before I 
close. It is true that considerable change has been taking place. 
Neither in educational nor other affairs does the State now 
identify itself quite so closely as before with any one special 
ecclesiastical organisation. Nevertheless, the effect remains of 
the procedure adhered to through many bygone generations. In 
education and many other forms of social life the religious 
association which the State had so long treated as identical with 
itself retains its dominance in England generally, and particularly 
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so in the many regions which modern thought has touched but 
slightly. This is the reason why the provision termed the 
“ Conscience Clause ” has been extended to European schools in 
India. Partly no doubt that extension is due to mere imitation 
of the kind of settlement that has for the time been reached in 
England. Its main ground however is the fact that the religious 
association so long identical with the State still keeps much of 
its old domination within the boundaries of the Anglo-Indian 
community. It was manifest that such unfairness of treatment, 
or in other words, such absence of religious neutrality could 
not permanently maintain itself in the face of present-day ideas 
of equality and freedom. It was a clever stroke of policy when 
the protest on the educational side against the State exerting 
its power in favour of one organisation and against all others 
got itself to be dignified as contention for a Conscience Clause. 

Hindus may best apprehend what all this amounted to if we 
imagine .an educational arrangement which would be impossible, 
but not on that account inconceivable, in India. Let us suppose 
that Government had entrusted the provision of college and 
schools to some one section of the Hindu population, the 
Ivludelliars or the Chetties, or rather let us say to the Sudras 
as a whole, since the Anglican Church so long identical with 
the state included probably as large a proportion of the people of 
England as the Sudras form of the population of Southern India. 
Let us suppose that the whole force of Government was exerted 
in ' support of the Sudra colleges and schools and suppose farther 
that the pupils in these belonging to other sections of the popu- 
lation, Brahmans, Panchamas and others, were regularly taught 
in them that place, privilege and power ought to belong to 
Sudras alone. The picture may seem to be a wild one yet it is 
fairly parallel to the arrangements that once prevailed in Eng- 
land, and that even now prevails in it, to a far from negligible 
extent. Thus the situation in England which led to the demand 
for a conscience clause was wholly distinct from anything that ex- 
ists in India. The demand was simply an attack on an obviously 
assailable portion of the line of defence behind which the 
privileged section of the community was entrenched. If educa- 
tion in England had been based as it is in India on equal treat- 
ment by the State of all religious communities if there had been 
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no attempt to use it as an instrument by which the weight of 
state authority might be employed to strengthen one community 
and to weaken others, some different line of attack on the central 
citadel of privilege would' have been found and followed. The 
educational troubles in England to which the conscience clause 
is but a partial corrective arise from the fact that instead of being 
neutral the State lent all its power and prestige to one of the 
communities at variance in its midst. 

Some may suspect that all this is but a distorted account of 
how T the English State and the English Church, which were at 
one time for practical purposes the same, employed educational 
as well as other social agencies. There is an easy method by 
which Indian readers of English literature may test the fairness 
of my picture. Macaulay’s Essays is one of the books most 
familiar to ordinary readers. Let any one who doubts the fair- 
ness of my picture read for himself the paper in which the author 
reviews the work on Church and State which .Gladstone. publish- 
ed in his early years. At a maturer stage of life Gladstone, it is 
true, modified his views enormously but Macaulay’s Essay gives a 
fair account of the relations existing between Church and State 
when the once famous book appeared. The book proposed that 
these relations should be deepened and extended until State and 
Church became identical so that through education and by every 
other means the State might at last crush out of being all 
embodiments of the Christian religion except its own. 

Thus the story of how the conscience clause came to be 
introduced in England has certainly an important bearing on 
the question of how education can be best promoted by the 
State in India. Surely the lesson of that story is that the State 
should hold aloof from controversy going on between different 
societies or sections within its bounds, or, in other words, that it 
should base its action on the principle of strict religious neu- 
trality. 

3. The question whether public resources should be used 
for helping mission institutions to exist, pretty plainly depends 
on whether such institutions contribute, to the public welfare. 
Whether they do this or not is simply a question of fact. If an 
institution of any kind whatever can be shown to be a source 
of public benefit, the question whence the public resources 
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that help it are derived becomes altogether secondary. Mr, 
Srinivasa Sastri argues as if individual tax-payers or at all events 
collective bodies of tax-payers were responsible for the way in 
which Government may employ every particular portion of the 
resources placed at its disposal. He seems to believe that 
there is something illogical in the payment of money largely 
contributed by adherents of one creed, to adherents of a differ- 
ent creed even in return for public services rendered by the lat- 
ter. It is hardly necessary to point out that the giving of effect 
to any principle like this would put an end to stable government. 
The resources of the State are entrusted to those who are charg- 
ed with administering its affairs. If administration is to be 
efficient those in charge of it must be untramelled judges of how 
they are to dispense the funds so entrusted to them. If the 
holders of every particular set of opinions had the right to insist 
that their contributions to the general fund should always be 
employed in exact accordance with their views universal confu- 
sion must ensue. The only cure for mal-administration is either 
to change the present holders of office or to persuade them to 
make a different use of the funds which they administer. More- 
over, even if there were anything illogical in funds contributed 
by adherents of one creed, being applied to the payment of pub- 
lic services rendered by adherents of another a further point 
would have to be observed. It is not by compliance with formu- 
las of strict theoretic logic, it is by steadily aiming at practically 
beneficial ends, not seldom by methods of wise compromise, that 
British liberty has been gained and that British political ideas 
are now being accepted throughout the world. 

Certainly it is open to any citizen of India to argue that 
missionary educational establishments serve no useful purpose or 
indeed that when everything is taken into account their existence 
is hurtful to the country. Those who adopt this point of view 
are logically consistent in protesting against any fraction of the 
public resources being spent upon maintaining them. By the 
high eulogium he passes upon what has been and is being done 
by missionary education, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri has somewhat 
debarred himself from following tb is line of argument. Others/ 
however may be more consistent than he in following it. They 
may hold the view expressed long ago so cogently by Lord Ellen- 
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borough, Sir Alexander Grant and others that for Government 
to co-operate with missions in any way or for any purpose is a 
course too dangerous to be thought of. Those who look at 
matters from this standpoint cannot be and ought not to be 
debarred from pressing their views on Government. The true 
test of the validity of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s general proposition 
is to see how it would work out in some concrete instance. Take 
the Madras Christian College as a fairly typical case in point. 
Let it be supposed that College could not be maintained without 
aid from public funds. Let it also be supposed to be contrary 
to logic that some portion of the support thus essential for its 
maintenance should come ultimately from the pockets of Muham- 
madans and Hindus. Neither of these suppositions is based on 
fact but for argument’s sake they may be made. Then let the 
question be put whether strict logic is to be adhered to and this 
particular College be allowed to pass out of existence. I have 
no doubt that some fair number of Europeans as well as Hindus 
would reply : “ Logic must be preserved, so let the College perish”. 
I have equally little doubt that the great bulk of the intelligent 
community would recognise in a moment that those who gave 
that reply w T ere animated by special motives of their own, certainly 
not by desire for the good of Southern India. 

(To be concluded). 


HINDU CASTE MARKS . 

By W. Bae Sheeriffs, m.a., b.sc. 

One of the most striking things about the Hindu is his caste 
mark, mention of which is made both in the Ramayana and in 
the Mahabharata . It is a very ancient thing and the custom of 
wearing it has been observed among the Hindus from time 
immemorial. Even at the present day the orthodox Hindu 
attaches great importance to his caste mark, though it must be 
admitted that the average less orthodox individual honours the 
practice of putting it on, more by the breach than by the obser- 
vance. An earlylbath in :the morning and the putting on of the 
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caste mark form an essential part of the daily ablutions of a 
Hindu and even the Eishis of old, who pooh-poohed the bonds 
and conventions of society, paid great attention to the caste 
mark. In short the caste mark forms an integral part of a 
Hindu’s religion and a Hindu must be thus marked before he 
can take part in any auspicious ceremony. While the marks are 
being made, prayers are always said to the deity whose mark is 
being painted. In private worship the individual adorns him- 
self but on certain public occasions the mark is applied by the 
priest. Thus the caste mark may be said to be the trade mark 
of the Hindus who alone among living races observe this prac- 
tice. The custom of painting the forehead and other parts of the 
body "with different figures and emblems is said by Dubois to 
be unknown elsewhere, though it appears to have been common 
enough among ancient nations. The caste mark is the same for 
both Brahmin and non-Brahmin, the former of course being 
more particular about wearing it. Thus the caste mark alone 
will not enable a European to distinguish the Brahmin from the 
non-Brahmin but it will readily show the sect to which the 
person belongs. 

In the year 1800 was published the English edition of an 
Italian work, entitled A Voyage to the East Indies by Era Paolino 
da San Bartomoleo, wherein is discussed in chapter VIII the 
hieroglyphical marks of distinction among the Indians. In 1816 
appeared the English translation of the Abbe Dubois’ Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies and as Max Muller remarked 
in his preface, “ as a trustworthy authority on the state of India 
from 1792 to 1823, the Abbe Dubois’ work will always retain 
its value.” In chapter XV of part II of his book the Abbe dis- 
cusses briefly the different marks with which the Hindus adorn 
their bodies. 

Now both Bartomoleo and Dubois were Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries and they were present in South India about the same 
time, making notes of all they saw around them. Yet on this 
one point of Hindu caste marks they differ completely in their 
accounts. Dubois’ description being quite in keeping with what 
we can verify any day in the streets of Madras while Bartomoleo is 
far out in his reckoning, giving us facts which are quite inconsist- 
ent with what is done to-day" in South India. These discrepancies 
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are all the more remarkable when we reflect that Dubois devotes 
only part of a small unillustrated chapter to describe the caste 
marks he found in use around him, while on the other hand, 
Bartomoleo in his work gives a whole chapter to their discussion 
and also illustrates them with the only plate which his work 
possesses. 

As heiroglyphical marks of distinction he observed among 
the Indians no’ less than sixteen distinct types which he enume- 
rates as follows: — (1) Trishula or trident which Shiva, Eudra 
or Mahadeva holds in his hand as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, earth and hell. Shiva is also known as Tripurandaga , 
the god pervading the three worlds. This mark made in white 
seems also to have been called Simla or Tinmama . 

(2) Ciakshu or the sacred eye of Shiva is the one in the 
centre of the god’s forehead, the eye which sees everything. 
Hence Shiva is known as Trilocena . This eye is painted on the 
forehead by the Saivites. 

(3) Agni or Ti meaning fire or the sun, which the Saivites 
worship as a symbol of Shiva. 

(4) Tirumanna or holy earth. This mark Bartomoleo 
declares is painted on the forehead or breast in white, yellow or 
red and is used in all sacred places. The side strokes being white 
or yellow, while the central mark is always red. He says this 
mark is used much both by Vaishnavites and Saivites. 

(5) Tripimdara , the ornament of the three stripes painted 
with sandalwood and ashes signifying Bhavani, the goddess of 
Nature with her three sons Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva (earth, 
water and fire). Some say it represents Vishnu only, as he swam 
in the waters at the time of the creation. 

(6) Ling am or Phallus of Shiva, a symbol of the creative 
power of the sun, worn on neck, arms or forehead. 

(7) Padichandra , the half-moon, painted on the forehead 
by Saivites who worship the sun and the moon. The ornament- 
al dot or Pottu may be used with this symbol and also with 
the previous. 

(8) Pattavardhana signifying growth or increase is a mark 
of the priesthood, painted in yellow and representing the square 
pit in which the Homa or Yaga is burnt. 

(9) Vidamrdhana means happiness or domestic felicity and 
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is a mark made with cow’s dung, the emblem of abundance. 
Vaishnavites make great use of it. 

(10) Gopura or tower, marked in yellow is dedicated to 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity who like Cybele bears a 
turret on her head. 

(11) Villa , the bow, is the weapon of Sri Rama, the young 
Bacchus who with it conquers Havana, the king of the night and 
the leader of giants and monsters, 

(12) Tamar a-ila or Padma-ila the calyx and leaf of Nymphaea 
or Lotus, is painted in yellow and signifies water. Vaishnavites 
are said to be very fond of this symbol. 

(13) MimgJii-ila is the inverted leaf of the Lotus placed in 
water; It has the same significance as (12) and is also used by 
Vaishnavites. 

(14) Tamar a-motta is the bulb of the Lotus, painted in 
yellow and with the same meaning as (12) and (13). Also used 
by Vaishnavites. 

(15) Pottu or coloured mark may be red, white or black. 
In the centre of it is a grain of raw rice dedicated to Lakshmi, 
the goddess of the fruits of the earth, particularly of corn. 

(16) Chacra or wheel of Vishnu, characteristic of the 
Vaishnavites and said to be a symbol of the sun, which opinion 
is held by Fra Bartomoleo himself. 

In striking contrast to the above elaborate account of the 
caste marks, we find in the pages of Dubois a much simpler de- 
scription, which agrees very well with what we find around us on 
every hand to-day. In describing the caste symbols the Abbe 
remarks. The simplest and most common is the pottu which con- 
sists of a small circular mark about one inch in diameter placed 
in the centre of the forehead. It is generally yellow but is some- 
times red or black paint mixed with sweet smelling paste, made 
by rubbing sandalwood on a damp stone. Instead of the pottu 
some paint two or three horizonal lines across their foreheads with 
the same mixture and others a perpendicular line from the top of 
the forehead to the nose. Vaishnavite Brahmins and those wor- 
shipping Vishnu in particular paint their heads with the narnim ; 
enthusiastic devotees painting the same design on their shoulders, 
arms, breast and abdomen ; the Bairagis often draw it on their 
hinder parts, for they go stark naked. Shivites cover the forehead 
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and other parts of the body or even the whole body with the ashes 
of cowdung or broad bars may be made over the body. Many 
Hindus of no particular sect smear their foreheads with ashes. 
Many marks are painted on the body, the exact meaning of 
these being often unknown to the person who makes and wears 
the designs. The pottu. seems generally to be regarded merely 
as a beauty mark. A bare forehead is a sign of mourning, fasting 
or impurity. Women attach less importance than men to this 
kind of decoration, being satisfied with the j potty, or single median 
vertical line on the forehead. Brahmin women especially are 
very fond of saffron with which they smear every exposed part of 
the body. 

In this enumeration Dubois mentions only the pottu, the 
namum and the v iblmtee as distinct marks and it is these that 
are in constant use to-day. It may be noted that Dubois does 
not clearly differentiate between the marks used by Saivites and 
those employed by Vaishnavites. 

At the present day in South India caste marks can be con- 
veniently divided into three kinds (1) the Vaishnavite, (2) the 
Saivite, (3) other marks used by all Hindus and .intended to 
be beauty marks more than anything else. This last set is a 
heterogeneous one for the marks of this group are varied and 
change according to the fashion of the day. 

I. The Vaishnavite caste mark is worn by the followers of 
Vishnu. Among the Brahmins, Vaishnavites bear the title 
Ayyangar, and Acharyar cf. Bama- Ayyangar, Eanga Acharyar, 
etc. and many of the non-Brakmins are also Vaishnavites in 
the sense that they are followers of Vishnu. This caste mark 
is the namum , also known among Brahmin Vaishnavites as 
thiruman , the sacred or beautiful earth. Namum itself signifies 
name. 

There are two kinds of namum , the U mark known as the 
Vadagalai namum and the Y mark called the Thengalai namum . 
Of these the Vadagalai namum is the more ancient one, the 
Thengali namum coming into existence at a much later date. 
But there is no essential difference between the two and the 
Vadagalai Vaishnavites and the Thengalai Vaishnavites are 
allowed to intermarry. 

The two outer arms of the namum are always white in colour 
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and the central line is red or yellow. This central mark is the im- 
portant one and must be there. Bat when a person is in mourn- 
ing for the death of a near relative he omits the middle stroke 
and wears only the white outer lines. It is considered fashion- 
able to omit the two white side lines of the namum and bear only 
the single central mark. The namum is usually placed on the fore- 
head but according to strict observance every follower of Vishnu 
should have the mark on twelve different places of his body, one 
on the forehead and the others on the chest, neck, arms and 
abdomen. When thus worn the mark is known as the dwadasa 
namum . 

Women most frequently adorn themselves with the potto 
of the red colour called gulai or kimkwniim but they frequently 
wear the single central red or yellow mark of the namum . The 
namum is the emblem of Vaishnavitism and always signifies it. 
The temples of Vishnu and the houses of Vaishnavites have big 
namums (Vadagalai or Thengalai as the case may be) painted on 
the doors. Flags, umbrellas, utensils, etc., are also adorned and 
even the bulls of the Vishnu temples have the scar of the namum 
seared on their bodies. The marriage tali of the bride has the holy 
mark upon it and even a huge namum may be made on a sacred 
hill so that it is visible for many miles around the country side. 

The Vaishnavite always has his namum but in one instance 
the Saivite puts this mark on himself. In a Saivite family if a 
boy happens to fall ill then his parents pray to Srinivasan, the form 
of Vishnu worshipped at Tirupathi and the healer of all diseases, 
and take a vow according to which the boy, after recovering from 
the sickness, on all the Saturdays of the Tamil month Purattasi , 
(Sep. 15th to Oct. 15th) leaves off his Saivite caste mark and 
puts on the namum . Then he takes a chembu (brass pot), 
which is also adorned with the namum and a few Tulasi flowers 
(Ocimum Sanctum) round its neck, and wearing a cloth dipped 
in saffron he goes begging from house to house of his relatives 
calling “ Gfovinda ! Govinda !! ” (one of the many names of 
Vishnu). After going his round he returns home with the rice 
he has obtained and fasts the whole day. In the evening he 
visits a temple of Vishnu and worships there. After returning 
home he cooks the rice he got as alms in the morning and then 
has his first meal for the day. This begging vow on.the name of 
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Vishnu is to-day observed even in the richest families. But the 
professional beggars, not to lose their chance, take advantage of 
this custom during the Saturdays of Purattasi and dressed like 
those who have taken the vow they easily pass off as such and 
thus secure more rice than they usually do during the ordinary 
days of the year. 

There is another set of Brahmins— the Baos cf . JEtamaRao, 
Krishna Bao, etc., who are also worshippers of Vishnu and are 
known as Madwas. Their caste mark is not the namum but a 
black dot on the forehead along with impressions of the chank 
and the cliuckram on the temples, chest and upper arms. These 
impressions are made by rubbing a stamp made of copper in 
sandalwood paste and then pressing the stamp lightly on the 
body. 

2. The Saivite caste mark is the vibhutee , the sacred ashes 
got by burning cowdung. Every Saivite house has a stock of this 
vibhutee which Shiva himself smeared all over his body. The 
common practice in applying this mark is to make three parallel 
lines across the forehead but the shoulders, upper arms, wrists, 
chest, neck and abdomen may be similarly marked. The vibhutee 
is the recognised mark of the Saivite but it is customary to use 
sandalwood paste instead of cowdung ashes. The sandalwood 
may be used alone but also in addition to the vibhutee . In the 
latter case the sandal paste is put on often in the form of a 
crescent c/. the crescent moon on Shiva’s head and in other 
cases it is in the form of a dot. The Mudaliars wear this dot. 
Goldsmiths and carpenters put on the sandal paste as one stout 
line across the brow. The Brahmin has the three slender 
parallel lines across the forehead and he makes the mark by 
smearing the three strings of his poonul (sacred thread) with 
sandal paste, then holding the strings tight between his hands he 
presses them against his brow. If a Saivite is in mourning he 
does not make any mark. Girls and married women wear the 
red dot ( gulal ) on the forehead. Widows are not allowed to 
have the gulal or saffron but they are permitted to make the 
vibhutee just like the men. 

(3) Other caste marks. These constitute a wide and varied 
group and are used by Brahmins as well as by non-Brahmins, by 
Vaishnavites as well as by Saivites. The most popular mark to- 
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clay, especially among students, is undoubtedly the chandu or 
sanclu which is a small black dot on the middle of the brow. 
This dot is made by charring rice. The smaller the dot the more 
fashionable it is. Some wear a single dot, others two dots, one 
immediately above the other, the upper one being the larger. In 
other cases the upper mark is much larger and pointed so that 
the two together resemble the Agni or Ti mentioned by Barto- 
moleo. Young children very often are decorated with additional 
black dots which are placed on the cheeks and chin. 

Javvadu is a black scented stuff resembling civet. It is a 
favourite with dandies and dancing girls and is used to join the 
eyebrows so as to give the appearance of the person having 
married brows, which is a sign of great beauty. A black dot of 
the same material is then put on the forehead. 

Gujili pottu is much used by young girls. ’Gujili- bazaar 
and 2)0^ = dot, and is a small round piece of thin glass usually 
black in ^colour with a golden rim. This little piece is simply 
stuck on the forehead in place of the chandu. It is very cheap, 
about thirty being sold for one anna, and is obtainable in all 
bazaars near Hindu temples. Gujili pottu are also for sale 
resembling the chandu in the form of the Agni or Ti. 

These chandu , javvadu or gujili pottu form an important 
item in the toilet of any Hindu who is careful of his personal 
appearance. They are considered not only to enhance greatly ~ 
the personal beauty and charm of the wearer but also they are 
strongly believed to keep off the evil eye. 

Last but not least comes the green tatooing marks of which 
the non-Brahmin Hindus are so fond. Among the lower grades 
of the non-Brahmin Hindus there is hardly a single woman who 
has not got at least one such mark somewhere on her body. 
The forehead, elbow, lower arm, fingers, ankle, foot and toes are 
the favourite parts for such adornment. On the forehead the 
mark is usually a dot or a thin central line in the middle placed 
vertically over the top of the nose. On fingers or toes the mark 
is usually a ring. Elsewhere any design can be employed. 
Tatooing is not unknown among the Brahmins, the women being 
fonder of it than the men. But with the Brahmins tatooing is 
rarely done anywhere else than on the forehead, the mark being 
the usual dot or line. The colour is always green and those 
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marks have the advantage of being indelible. At the same time 
it is well to remember that the current belief about them is that 
they avert pollution and evil spirits from the possessor. 

Among marks intended as beauty marks there is the eye 
rendered fish-like in shape by painting it with a black stuff 
called mat. Girls and young married women usually follow this 
custom and Meenakshi (fish-eyed) is a common Tamil name for 
a girl. 

One curious custom obtains still and is followed both by 
Muhammadan and by Hindu women and that is the habit of 
staining the fingers especially a deep red colour. In order to 
effect this a shrub, Lawsonia alba , one of the Lythraceae is 
commonly grown and its leaves are used in the process. They 
are gathered and ground into a paste which is then applied to 
the ends of the digits and to the palms and to the soles. This 
is done before retiring for the night and the paste is left on 
during the hours of the night. When morning comes the dry 
paste is washed off and the underlying parts are now seen to be 
stained a fine red colour which lasts for a few weeks and is 
considered a mark of great beauty by the Hindus. The women 
are especially fond of it and young girls are often most particular 
about this and are frequently known to keep awake all night 
lest they should happen to rub off the paste in their sleep and 
thus spoil the fine effect. This mark forms one of the important 
items during the Valaikappu or bangling ceremony when the 
prospective mother is carrying her first child. 

The custom of wearing these red marks is a time honoured 
one for mention of it occurs in the Ramayana where we read of 
Sita having had these marks. .Widows needless to say are for- 
bidden them absolutely. 

Bartomoleo’s sixteen different kinds of sacred marks are so 
elaborate compared with the simple enumeration found to-day 
and also given by Dubois that it is worth while trying to find out 
how many of the sixteen are in use at the present time. It 
seems to us very likely that these different caste marks, as given 
by Bartomoleo, may be accounted for as follows 

(1) Trishula or Simla has no connection whatsoever with 
the Simla of Shiva, though it resembles it to a great extent* 
His Trishula is simply the Thengalai namum while his Shuty 
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is the \ adagcdai net mum of the Vaishnavites. The general plan 
of the namum seems to be as represented below — 


Xiakshmi 



Both the Y mark and the U mark are called namum or 
Tinmama (sacred name) for the custom is that while putting 
these marks on their bodies the Vaishnavites utter the many 
names of Vishnu. 

(2) The symbol of the sacred eye is not used anywhere. 

(3) Agni or Ti are very commonly worn by Saivites in certain 
parts of South India cf. South Arcot and are made in red with 
gulal , the pyramid not being often seen. Certain Madwas use 
the mark of the flame made in black. 

(4) is kr^wu in Sanscrit as Yoni, the female external 
genitals and this mmk is used by certain Brahmins in North 
India who worship Farvati, the mother of all living. t It is made 
of sandal paste and is worn only by Saivites. (Parvati =Bhavani.) 

(5) is the caste mark of the Saivites, the vibhutee , made 
with Sandal paste or ashes, with or without the dot or pottn. 

(6) The Lingam is worn by Saivites only, not as a painted 
mark but made *of gold or silver and hung round the neck or 
tied round the upper arm. 

(7) The crescent is used as a rule alone without the pedestal 
or without the pottn. The yellow stuff is called gopi . 

(8) is used by the Saivite priests alone and is yellow. 

(9) unknown. 
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(10) Gopuram seems to be worn solely by Pandarams who 
are wandering Saivite mendicants. The reference to Lakshmi 
is certainly wrong. 

(11) The bow is painted with sandal paste on the abdomen 
and is used by a few Madwas who seem to be a very plastic body, 
freely using different marks. 

(12, 13, 14,) not known to be in use anywhere. 

(15) Pottu , description correct but is put on by Saivites only. 
Sere again the reference to Lakshmi is wrong for she is worship- 
ped by the Vaishnavites only. The mark is made of gulal (red), 
sandal (white) or chandu (black) and in the middle of the dot are 
stuck a few grains of rice dipped in saffron. The priests bestow 
the grains along with their blessing. 

(16) Glmckram is used by the Madwas only and is of sandal 
paste. It is placed on the temples, chest, abdomen and on the 
fore-arms. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH . 

As we write at the beginning of March what is probably the# fiercest 
struggle of the war is proceeding in the neighbourhood of Verdun. So 
far the French admit a retirement of about three miles, and a loss of 
five thousand prisoners, but they claim that the German losses 
have been terrific. The dead alone are computed at 30,000 to 40,000. 
This doubtless is an unverifiable conjecture, but there is no reason to 
doubt the substantial accuracy of the surmise. It is generally believed 
that the present thrust is an attempt to repeat on the Western front 
the tactics that drove the Russians back in the Eastern theatre. If that 
is so the attempt has so far failed. The allies welcome an offensive 
on the part of Germany. The hotter the war the sooner the peace. 


WHEN Professor Karve first promulgated his idea of a Women’s 
University, we are afraid we did not take him seriously. We find 
now we were mistaken. He has undertaken a tour through India to 
promulgate his scheme, and has recently advocated it in Madras. We 
do not doubt that in the present condition of Indian thought, in the 
present restlessness, anything that appeals to nationalism will com- 
mand a measure of support, whether it is fundamentally sound or not. 
We are glad therefore to call the attention of our readers to a 
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thoughtful criticism of the scheme which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Indian Social Reformer , part of which we quote below. We are 
in entire agreement with Professor Karve’s desire to promote women’s 
education. Nothing that he has said on this subject has been said 
too strongly. But to call the scheme that he adumbrates a university 
is to play with language. Call it a school if you will, or an Institute or 
even a college, for there are scores of institutions that arrogate to 
themselves the name of college, that are really schools. But let us 
not lower the name of university, even though it is qualified .by an 
epithet and styled a Women’s University. Colleges for women we 
distinctly advocate, but colleges affiliated to existing Universities. 
Modify the present curricula should experience find that necessary. 
Encourage the study of physiology, hygiene, domestic economy and 
music, where subjects such as these seem desirable. They are already for 
the most part optional subjects in the present schools in Madras. But 
do not devise a scheme which would lead the women of the country to 
feel that they are intellectually inferior to their brothers. 

“ Th& first question ” says the Indian Social Reformer “ that one is 
inclined to ask is, why is the professor so anxious to annex the name 
of University to his project ? We give the reply in his own words : 

* Many of those that at the present day rush to the University portals 
for Matriculation,’ he told the National Social Conference, 4 will be 
glad, I dare say, to join the new institutions provided only that at the 
completion of the course there is a similar examination and a similar 
distinction or public recognition of their educational status. It is the 
educational stamp that attracts girls to the University examinations 
to-day and not so much the benefits of the education received.’ But it 
is not only the girls to whom the distinguished professor imputed this 
hankering for outward distinctions. In another part of his address, he 
said : ‘ Parents are sure to postpone marriage of their daughters for 
a year or two if an educational distinction is near at hand for her.’ 
In other words, the institution is to be called university and not 
’ school or college merely because, otherwise, the foolish girls, and 
their parents who have not got the excuse of youth for the folly, will 
not be attracted to it. We cannot regard this as a valid educational 
reason. The term ‘university’ has acquired a certain international 
significance, and every university must possess it if it is to be recog- 
nised as a unit in the comity of the world’s universities. India 
has so far been free from the type of self-styled Universities in 
some western countries, from which one can obtain a doctor’s degree 
in arts, science or any other faculty by the value payable post. Mr. 
Karve’s proposed institution may be called by any other name. But if 
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ifc is to be known as a university, it must have very many more con- 
stituents than a scratch senate and a schedule of degrees, which are all 
that the published scheme provides. Let it not be supposed that we 
are making much of a name. One of the most crying educational needs 
of the time is that the connotation of the term university should be 
maintained at the highest level if higher education in India is not to 
become a mere name. If you lower the standard of a university for 
women to-day, you will be very much tempted to do the same 
to-morrow for men also. It is of prime importance, therefore, to 
scrutinise jealously any proposal which is likely to have the effect of 
debasing the educational currency. If we are to use terms in violent 
disregard of their accepted meaning, merely to humour the vanity 
of girls and their parents, we can suggest a far more inexpensive 
scheme than Professor Karve’s. Let every household, on payment of 
a small annual subscription, be treated as an ‘ affiliated:’ college, and 
degrees conferred on its female members on their husbands’ certifying 
that they possess sufficient education to satisfy their (the husbands’) 
requirements. The husband is the best judge of the functions which his 
wife has to fulfil in the domestic and social economy, and the conferring 
of degrees on the certificate of husbands to the fact that their wives 
a>'e educated to their satisfaction, is calculated to give effect more 
completely to one of the two underlying principles of Professor Karve’s 
scheme. 

That brings us to what we have called the social philosophy of 
the scheme. ‘ It is based,’ said the learned Professor in his 
National Social Conference address, ‘ upon the recognition of two 
principles. (1) That the most natural and, therefore, efficient medium 
of instruction is the learner’s mother-tongue, (2) And secondly that 
women as a class have different functions to fulfil in the social economy 
from those of men.’ We are not at present considering the first 
principle, which is sound enough, though its application may require to 
be adjusted to circumstances in countries situated as India is at present. 
It is the second principle which constitutes the social philosophy of 
the scheme. In a later passage of his address, the eminent Professor ’ 
elaborates it thus : ‘ We must recognize that both national and social 
economy require that women should occupy a station of their, own dis- 
tinct from that of men. That they are as integral a part of the social or- 
ganism as men is beyond question, but that the office they have to fill 
is different, though equal — perhaps greater— in importance, is equally 
true. If men and women, therefore, are to be fitted by education to 
bear their own respective shares in the preservation, development and 
evolution towards perfection of the whole community, they must be 
brought up on two different lines. The differentiation in the educational 
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courses must, correspond in time and nature approximately to the differ- 
entiation in their conscious individuality.’ The Professor, perhaps, 
feared that he had gone too far, for he immediately added : * This does 

not imply, let me assure you, that the two lines of education should be 
absolutely independent of each other and mutually exclusive. For 
after all, whether men or women, they are members of mankind and as 
such they are at bottom one. In social functions, in life’s responsibili- 
ties and in spheres of work they may differ ; but in spirit, in humanity, 
they are one. As far, therefore, as the development and unfolding of 
their common human nature is concerned, their education must take a 
common form and shape,’ and so on. But notwithstanding all this 
need for correlation, the fact remains that the scheme is based on the 
principle that women as a class have different functions to fulfil in the 
social economy from those of men, and that, therefore, they should have 
a different education. We must say, with all respect to Professor 
Karve, that he is repeating a common prejudice and that, in fact, his 
whole scheme is the outcome of that prejudice. When the eminent 
Professor speaks of different functions and of educating women to fulfil 
them, what are the functions he is thinking of ? Is he thinking of social 
or is he thinking of natural functions ? If the former, have all men and 
all classes of men identical functions in life? Are we going to have 
separate universities on the basis of occupation ? Are we going to have 
a university for the depressed classes ? If it is natural functions 
that Professor Karve has in view, does he seriously believe that any 
education in a university is needed to teach women to fulfil them ? 
Nature never leaves the due performance of the functions she designs 
for any individual or species, depending on the provision of teaching 
in a university, men’s or women’s? Most of our girls, we are told, 
are destined for marriage. Are not most of our boys, also, destined for 
it ? Why should a man like Professor Karve base a scheme on the 
acceptance of the degrading idea that marriage is and must necessarily 
be the extinguisher of all the large number of functions which woman, 
by virtue of her humanity, has in common with men ? After all, pro- 
portionately how much of the life .of normal human beings — and not of 
the morbidly sexual ones — do sexual functions take up ? The social 
philosophy underlying this scheme is a retrograde one. It is only a 
little better than that of Manu and of the modern neurotic in mortal 
dread of the Suffragette. Nobody denies that females have a few 
natural functions which males have not, but this difference is not 
peculiar to human beings, and is no argument for a separate university. 
There are no sex distinctions in philosophy and science. A special uni- 
versity for women to enable them to fulfil the functions which society 
at present assigns to them, will prove to be a potent instrument for 
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perpetuating the present position of woman which Mr. Karve describee! 
accurately in his address to the National Social Conference. We do 
not think the scheme will succeed ; it certainly does not deserve to 
succeed, What it may do is to lead to divided counsels, and to further 
postponement of progress along the lines that are ready to hand, on 
the ground that public opinion is not ripe for action. We can only 
hope that the diversion created by Professor Karve’s scheme will be 
overby the time that the war comes to an end, when Government 
may be expected to do something.’* 

In an article devoted to a review of what has been accomplished by 
existing Universities in India United India and Native States writes 
as follows : Doubtless many other causes have been at work, but no 
thoughtful observer can doubt that the Universities have had a large 
share in producing the beneficent results enumerated, 

“ In spite of all disadvantages, within sixty years we have made a 
progress which is simply miraculous. The homely inhabitants of dis- 
tant villages and remote corners of the land have learned to appreciate 
the benefits conferred on them by a benign Government. They have 
learned that their grievances will be attended to, and truth and justice 
held up, by a Government whose law is no respecter of persons. They 
have understood that the tax is paid by them for their protection and 
not to add to the luxury of the tax collectors. They have begun to 
realize that village officials cannot tyrannize over them with impunity. 
They go to law courts where the Bench and the Bar are adorned by 
University men whose uprightness and honesty have displaced the 
avarice and cunning of those who warped the scales of justice and 
oppressed the weak and the poor. They live in houses with larger 
doors and windows and higher roofs and wider rooms, understanding 
the importance of light and ventilation. They know that the fruits in 
their gardens and the corn in their fields are quite secure from the 
depredations of the thief and the robber, and that the harder they work 
in them, the longer they can enjoy the right of tenancy. They believe 
that epidemics can be prevented and health improved and sustained 
through the observance of certain laws of nature hitherto unknown to 
them. They have commenced to see that village banks are more paying 
than the banks which their -women carry about them and that Co- 
operative Credit Societies are safer than the relentless sowcar and the 
exacting money-lender. *' 

All who are anxious to see local industries developed will be dis- 
appointed with the conclusions reached by Mr* Marsden the dyeing 
expert, after careful experiments with various dyestuffs. In his report 
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to the Government issued last month, Mr. Marsden says that the 
results of his investigation are definite and have convinced him that 
the indigenous materials are incapable of meeting the demands which 
have been created by the developments in the manufacture of synthetic 
colours. The Indian public and dyers have become so accustomed to 
synthetic dyes that only the impossibility of obtaining these would 
afford any hope of the use of the indigenous materials. The synthetic 
dyes set the standard and the indigenous dye materials with their dull 
shade and with few exceptions, general lack of fastness will find no 
favour with the Indian public* 


In the address of the Dewan of Travaneore to the Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly we note with pleasure the statement that the 
Government are devoting special attention to the encouragement of 
private agencies in the field of education. The annual rate of grant 
per institution rose from Es. 190 to Es. 218, “The Government re- 
cognise the desirability of leaving secondary education in a very large 
measure to voluntary effort and wfill afford every encouragement to 
private agencies in the direction of opening more secondary schools’". 
This declaration is in accordance wfith the principles of education 
so frequently laid down by the Government of India. 


LITERARY NOTICES AND NOTES . 

Outlines of Industrial History . By Edward Cressy, 
(Macmillan & Co., 1915, Price 3s. 6d.) 

The most striking novelty of this particular attempt to produce a 
satisfactory brief summary of English Industrial History is that fifty- 
four pages are devoted to the whole history of civilisation up to the year 
1700, and the remainder of the book to the development of industry and 
its social consequences in the last, two centuries. A very difficult task 
is thus undertaken by the writer in the first part of his book. It may 
be doubted if any competent historian could be induced to attempt 
such a task ; and it is no easier for a writer whose previous studies 
have evidently been purely in the field of more recent history. We 
cannot say that Mr. Cressy has had any success in the preliminary 
part of his book. In some cases his failure is no greater than might 
fairly be expected. Eor instance on page 40 we have “ The Merchant 
Adventurers had traded singly, and were only united for the purposes 
of securing concessions and crushing competition.” This is obviously 
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a very bad and misleading account of the type of organisation repre- 
sented by the Merchant Adventurers ; but it would not be possible to 
give a satisfactory account in no greater space than the author prob- 
ably felt he had available. Again we have inaccuracies in detail, such 
as might naturally be expected. For instance, we read page 43 that 
Sir Francis Drake in 1591 brought water to Plymouth from the source 
of the Meavy on Sheep’s Tor, and that work was carried out in the 
face of natural difficulties only. There is here a nice little collection 
of errors. The source of the Meavy is not on Sheep’s Tor. The intake 
of water was not at the source of the river, but about midway in its 
course. It was not Sir Francis Drake that brought the water to 
Plymouth, but the Plymouth Corporation ; and there were political as 
well as natural difficulties in carrying out the work, one being the 
expected opposition of Sir Francis Drake himself, who was however 
induced by the Corporation by the payment of a sum of £300 to forego 
his own opposition and to ward off that in other quarters. The whole 
story is given in the late Mr. R. N. Worth’s History of Plymouth , but 
it is pardonable in our author not to have consulted that work, and to 
have reproduced the current myth. Similarly we may pardon the 
rash and probably incorrect statement on page 4 that flocks and herds 
were reared before the beginning of agriculture. Mr. Cressy may 
have been aware of the controversy on the question whether the agricul- 
tural life began before or after the pastoral, and for the sake of clearness 
and brevity* have thought it best to express his own opinion without 
reference to the case for the contrary one. On the other hand, he 
may not have known that such a controversy existed. 

Such excuses as these however cannot' be found for a number of 
vital historical blunders in the most elementary and fundamental facts 
of the Industrial History of the Middle Ages and Tudor Period, We 
have the extraordinary doctrine propounded that enclosure became neces- 
sary at the time of the Black Death in order to provide for the isola- 
tion of the best breeds of sheep and cattle from the common herd, — as 
though the manorial tenants of the fourteenth century, or their lords, 
had grasped the principles of scientific sheep and cattle breeding, which 
were discovered by Bakewell and his colleagues in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have the statement that “ Enclosures still went on, though 
to a diminishing extent, after 1500.’' It was about 1500 that the 
movement of enclosure for sheep rearing became vigorous. Similarly 
the whole Tudor legislation from 1489 to 1597 for the purposes of 
preventing rural depopulation and the diminution of tillage is entirely 
misrepresented by our author’s phrase “ Some attempt was made to 
put a stop to the practice in the reign of Henry YII and again in the 
reign of Henry VIII.” With Mr. Tawney’s well-known work on the 
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subject available, such blunders as these are inexcusable. On the 
allied subject of the consolidation of holdings again we are told that 
this continued well into the seventeenth century.” Even if Mr. 
A. H. Johnson’s book on the ‘Disappearance of the Small Land- 
owner ’ were not available, the suggestion that consolidation of 
holdings did not take place in the 18th and 19th centuries would 
still be extraordinary. But perhaps the worst example of inac- 
** | * curacy is to be found in the account on page 37 of the development 

j of the system of apprenticeship and of the legislation in relation to 

it. We read, “ When a man found that he could sell more yarn than 
his family could spin or weave, he took in apprentices, and the wages 
i and other conditions of employment of these were minutely regulated 

by an Act in 1563 — an Act which remained in force until 1802, and was 
j then only repealed so far as pauper children were concerned.” It must 

j be only a slip when Mr. Cressy wrote about a man’s family weaving 

something for the man to sell as yarn ! but apart from this there is here 
displayed complete ignorance of the whole Apprenticeship System, the 
part played in its enforcement by the Act of 1563 and the series of 
steps taken in the 18th century to limit the force of that Act. The final 
repeal of the Apprenticeship Act in 1814 is ignored ; and nothing could 
be more misleading than to represent Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1802 for 
| the protection of the pauper apprentices employed in the cotton spinning 

mills as, a partial repeal of the Elizabethan Act. Now this is a funda- 
mental matter. Like the enclosure question, and the question of consoli- 
dation of holdings, it belongs to the very elements of industrial history. 
The writer who cannot be fairly accurate on such points as these has 
no business to write the Industrial history of the period at all. It is to 
be hoped, in the unlikely event of a second edition, of the book being 
reached, that the first three chapters will be either omitted or entirely 
rewritten. Of the remainder of the book, the part dealing with the 
industrial history of the last two hundred years, we can only say that 
though much better than the first part, it is not good enough to justify 
us in recommending the whole volume for use in schools or colleges. 

Gilbert Slater. 

The Orient Pearls ; Indian Folklore. By Shovona Devi. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Price 2$. 6c?. nett. 

READERS of the Magazine will welcome this volume of folk tales by 
Miss Devi, who is the niece of Rabindranath Tagore. The stories 
have been for the most part collected by the authoress from illiterate 
village folk, and she owes not a few of them ‘ to a blind man with a 
retentive memory, and a great capacity for telling a story.’ We could 
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have wished that the publishers had seen fit to have the volume illus- 
trated by an Indian artist, for it would have added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of what is sure to be a very popular book. 

Literary Notes. 

A NOTABLE product of Indian scholarship is Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy’s, work on The Oraons of Chdta Nagpur (Ranchi: 10s. 6cL nett), 
to which Dr. A. 0. Haddon contributes an introduction. We trust 
that the book will be accorded the reception it well deserves, and the 
supreme compliment of emulation. 

A VERY timely publication is The Balkans (Clarendon Press, 5s. 
nett), an account of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania and Turkey, by 
a group of writers of whom the best known is probably Mr. D. . G. 
Hogarth. Its aim is indicated by a sentence in his preface : “ If we 

have not been able to write about the Near East... altogether sine ira 
el studio , we have tried to remember that each of its peoples has a 
case.” Their sane, yet sympathetic, presentation of that case reflects 
the greatest credit on the authors, and on the English conception of 
scholarship. 

A vivid presentation of what the War really means to those who 
are actually fighting is given by a volume of short stories, The Lmitenant 
and Others , by “ Sapper ” (Hodder and Stoughton, Is. nett). It may 
help'to bring home to some of us what others are bearing that we may 
live in peace. 

Messrs. Macmillan are issuing in pamphlet form Mr. Kipling’s 
invaluable articles on The Fringes of the Fleet. We heartily commend 
them to all who wish to know how the German “ blockade ” is being 
circumvented by the British Navy. 

STUDENTS and teachers of history have often had to deplore our 
defect, in comparison with the Germans, in the matter of atlases. The 
great historical atlas edited by Mr. Lane Poole is admirable ; but it is 
too bulky for casual use, too costly for most private purses. We have 
had nothing to compare with Putzger’s Historischer SchuB Atlas — to 
name only one German example. The Oxford University Press has 
done something to remove the reproach in An Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe from 1789 to 1914 (3s. 6$. net). The fact that Mr. C. 
Grant Robertson is responsible for the historical material, and Mr. J, 
G. Bartholomew for the cartography, is a sufficient guarantee of its 
r excellence. 
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The Poet Laureate has produced what will probably rank as one 
of the most remarkable anthologies ever made. It is called The Spirit 
of Man (Longmans, 5s. nett), and is deliberately intended to hearten 
and uplift those who feel the burden of the War. Wide in range, 
including translations from Hebrew, Greek, Latin and many modern 
languages, as well as passages in French, it achieves, like a cunning 
mosaic, the author’s design of displaying the scope of human per- 
sonality by the selections from many ages and climes which he has 
brought together. 

A LITTLE KNOWN country and people are revealed to us in Finland 
and the Finns , by Arthur Beade (Methuen, 10s. Qd. nett). With many 
conditions of primitive life hardly yet left behind, the Finns are 
nevertheless one of the most cultivated races of Europe, whose distinc- 
tive contribution the historian of civilisation must note attentively. 
This attractive book may help to make them more widely known. 


That, vigorous and stimulating writer, Pi of. Win. Bidgeway, has 
made a fresh contribution to the study of the origins of the Greek 
drama, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races 
(Cambridge University Press, 15s. nett). It is of the more interest to 
us, as a large part of the mass of evidence which he so suggestively 
gathers~,m support of his contentions is drawn from India. 


Me. A. Glutton-Brock, whose articles in The Times Literary 
Supplement at the beginning of the War made so profound an im- 
pression, has published a remarkable satire in verse, called Simpson's 
Choice (Omega Workshops, 12s. 6d. nett). It represents a man 
awaking after death to find everything just the same — a moral indi- 
cated by Browning in Easter ’Day , that this world is hell enough for 
those who are merely content with this world. 


Madras readers will note with interest the favourable review 
given by The Athenaeum to Prof. 'Patrick Geddes* Cities in Evolution 
(Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d. nett), certainly one of the most stimu- 
lating and original contributions to the science of “ town-planning ” — 
which, if not strictly invented in recent years has only of late received 
a distinctive name. 


The twelfth volume of the Epigraphia Indica contains a note on 
the ‘Tirukkalittattai Inscription of Sundara Chela’ by Mr.Iv. Y. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, B.A., M.B.A.S., whose work is well known to readers of 
the Magazine. Mr. Subrahmanyam has made an attempt to re-arrange 
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the Chola pedigree given by Professor Hultzsh and his conclusions 
have already met with the approbation of an expert on the subject, like 
Kao Sahib PI. Krishnasaski. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

Peof. Bottomley of King’s College, London, has been attempting for 
some time past to prepare from peat a new fertiliser. The agriculturists 
and horticulturalists, not omitting the general public of Great Britain 
have been awaiting the results with interest. Farmyard manure is 
constantly increasing in price, while decreasing in quantity, and artificial 
fertilisers really are merely excellent auxiliaries. In his little book 
“ The Spirit of the Soil” Mr. G. D. Knox briefly recounts the story of 
bacterised peat as a fertiliser. 

Ceetain aerobic bacteria liberate from peat large quantities of 
humates which are soluble and are doubly serviceable to plants because 
they themselves are a source of food for plants and they also act as a 
culture-medium in which nitrogen-fixing bacteria multiply rapidly. It 
is largely' to this nitrogen content that Prof. Bottomley originally 
attributed the fertilising powers of bacterised peat. Many and severe 
tests have been carried out at Kew and these show in a striking manner 
that the addition of bacterised peat to a potting compost causes a great 
increase in growth and vigour, though only about 10 percent, of the 
compost is humogen, i.e. the bacterised peat. This percentage in tons 
per acre is so great that the fertiliser cannot be applied to field crops 
with success. 


Following up the suggestion that the special powers of bacterised 
peat are to be found elsewhere than in the nitrogen content, Prof. 
Bottomley now claims to have isolated from the peat special stimulators 
of growth which he has named auximones, which in the language of 
Mr. Knox are the spirit of the soil. Prof. Keeble, criticising the 
claims of Prof. Bottomley, considers that the evidence for the auximones 
is not strong enough as yet to bear the burden. Fresh trials will have 
to be made before both bacterised peat and the auximones successfully 
demonstrate the claims made for them. 


Since the battle of Agineourt in 1415 and even before that date 
dysentery has been the constant companion of all campaigns and, in 
the words of Sir William Osier, has been more destructive to our 
armies than powder and shot. In the present war the disease has 
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prevailed both on the eastern and western fronts. In Gallipoli within 
a few months 78,000 men were invalided largely on its account. 


There are two kinds of dysentery (l) amoebic which is practically 
tropical, the cause of which is a protozoon Entamoeba histolytica , and 
(2) bacillary which is world wide in its extent and which is apt to 
occur in epidemics, thus differing from the amoebic variety. For the 
bacillary type various bacilli are known and have been isolated. For the 
treatment of the amoebic type of the disease emetine is used. It is 
practically a specific for the amoebic variety, while for the bacillary 
form anti-dysentery serum is found to be very successful. 


Animal phosphorescence is a most interesting and absorbing sub- 
ject to the zoologist. Especially important from this point of view are 
the insects, among which the coleoptera (beetles) have almost a mono- 
poly of light-emission. Among these the glow worms and the fire- 
flies are known to all. In the Lampyridae (glow worms and fireflies) 
the luminous organs, when present, generally are found in both sexes and 
are placed near the end of the abdomen, light being shown ventrally. 
In the common European glowworm the adult female practically alone 
is luminescent : the male has the organs and does emit light but only 
for a very short time after reaching maturity. Even the eggs, larvae and 
pupae are the possessors of photogenic organs, the whole egg glowing 
faintly, though no definite organs of light have been made out as yet. 


LUCIOLA the common firefly of Europe is very well known espe- 
cially in Northern Italy. Only the males fly, just as’ in the case of the 
glowworm. The female glowworm is wingless but the female firefly 
has wings but never uses them, remaining on the ground among grass 
and flashing her light at regular intervals in order to attract the males 
who fly overhead. 

Both these common forms pale into insignificance when compared 
with the “ railway ” larva of Brazil and the Argentine. Its head glows 
brightly with a red light while along each side of the body a row of yel- 
low or green lights flash more constantly. This supposed larva turned 
out to be the mature but degenerate and completely larviform female of 
a beetle. The female is really a degenerate adult and not a paedogenic 
larva as has been suggested. 

The cause, of the phosphorescence both in plants and in animals 
has lately been made out by Dubois, who holds that it is the result of 
an oxidising zymase upon an organic proteid in the presence of water. 
In the case of luminous insects the proteid which he calls luciferine, 
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contained as grannies in the photogenic organ ; while the zymase, 
' oS" called luciferase. is contained in the blood. The zymase has been 
replaced experimentally by a chemical oxidising agent cf. K MnOi, Ph 
Og or H 2 O 2 . The control of the' light seems to be done by the insect 
opening or shutting the large spiracles which admit air to the tracheae 
which so plentifully supply the luminous organs. 


Central America lies between the North and South Americas and 
by some it is considered to form a transition area between the Nearctie • 
and the Neotropical zoogeographieal regions of the world. The total 
number of Mammalian species is 181, of which at least 100 are Neotro- 
pical while not more than 60 are Nearctie. It thus follows that Central 
America along with South America should form the whole. Neotropical 
region. Prom the distribution of the reptiles and amphibians Dr. 
Gunther considered it advisable to make Central America a transition 
area i.e., one in which typical Nearctie and Neotropical forms are both 
found. Mr. C. Tate Began however from his work on the fishes of 
this area lias no hesitation in placing it in the Neotropical region. 


* The War and After is a little volume just written by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in which he discusses the past, the present and the future, of 
which the last is by far the most interesting part. As a reviewer in 
Nature remarks “ Sir Oliver Lodge is clearly one of those who were 
well acquainted with the lovable, friendly and homely past aspects of the 
majority of our present foes and lulled by these recollections he has 
failed to notice that the modern German has but little resemblance to 
his fore-fathers.” Sir Oliver has the firm belief that after the war 
madness will depart and leave us with the kindly Germans of his early 
recollections. “ An enormous amount of what they are committing 
just now ” he says “ has nothing to do with their soul.” But “what 
they are committing ” shows us tli^t they might as well have no soul 
at all. Prussia is not alone to blame ; the Bavarians in 1870 having a 
very bad reputation, while the criminal statistics of Germany before 
the outbreak of hostilities were a sufficient indication of the type of 
foe with whom we had to deal. •- 


The latest news about the famous Piltdown skull of Eoaipthropus 
dawsoni is that jawbone and skull don’t belong to the same individual ! 
Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, who has been making casts of the original remains, 
has concluded that the skull is human while the jawbone is that of an 
extinct chimpanzee. If this be so then the name proposed by him for 
that chimpanzee is Pan vetus. We await with interest the next deyelop- 
_ ment regarding this remarkable skull. 


RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Contemporary Review. 

Tee February number of the Contemporary Revieiv opens with two 
articles on * Military Compulsion ’ by two members of Parliament, 

• Mr. Ellis J. Griffith deals with the question from the point of view of 
a thorough-going supporter of the Military Service Act. When the war 
broke out, it was obvious to. many that there were two matters that 
called for immediate attention, vis., national organisation and personal 
service. In effect these constitute one problem, viz., how to organise 
the state so that every citizen may perform the duty for which he 
or she is best fitted, This means the organisation of the state for 
many and separate purposes, such as (l) obtaining men for the 
Army and the Navy, (2) obtaining equipment and munitions for 
both these services, (3) providing the means of carrying on the internal 
trade of the nation, (4) manufacturing goods for export, and (5) fulfilling 
the commitments entered into with the nation’s allies. The real need 
of the nation is the adjustment of these separate but interdependent 
functions so that its contribution to the cause of the Allies may be 
the maximum possible. There are two ways of accomplishing this, 
says Mr. Ellis Griffith. One is by voluntary effort, and the other by 
the introduction of state control. In Mr. Ellis Griffith’s view the first 
of these methods can never give the desirable and essential co-ordination 
of military and industrial functions. The supreme need at the begin- 
ning of the war was not merely, perhaps not mainly, a large army 
but the one adjustment of all the power and strength of the country 
for the prosecution of the war. This the voluntary method, which 
as the Prime Minister said, operates in a haphazard, capricious, and, 
to some extent, unjust way between different classes, and even 
between individuals, failed to secure. Hence the necessity for the 
Military Service Act. 

In justification of the Act Mr. Ellis Griffith recalls a declaration 
made by Lord Haldane to the effect that the common law of the 
country requires every subject of the realm to assist the Sovereign in 
repelling invasion and in the defence of the realm ; and points out that 
in substance Britain is defending the realm as truly on the fields of 
France as if invasion had actually taken place. Advocates of the 
voluntary system, he says, seem to forget that every citizen of a state 
sacrifices a certain measure of liberty in order to obtain a certain 
measure of safety ; that the basis of society is the use of force in the 
interests of the community as a whole. This is recognised in time of 
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peace, and it is just as applicable to a time of war. But even if the 
advocates of the voluntary system were right in their contention, 
Mr, Ellis Griffith maintains, it is better for the citizens of a country 
to lose individual liberty for a season than to sacrifice national liberty. 

Mr. W, Llewelyn Williams deals with military compulsion from 
quite a different standpoint. With the introduction into Parliament of 
the Military Service Bill — the first conscriptionist measure ever intro- 
duced— national unity, Mr. Llewelyn Williams says, became a thing 
of the past. The greater part of his article is an attempt to prove 
that the voluntary system had not failed. The Derby scheme was 
designed to ascertain the number of men, married or unmarried, 
of forty years of age or under, who were prepared to offer their 
services to the country ; but the purpose of the scheme was destroyed 
when under Mr. Asquith’s pledge it became a question as to how many 
unmarried men enlisted or attested and how many married men were 
willing to attest under the protection of the pledge. The distinction 
between married and unmarried which was thus set up was unreal and 
illogical, Mr. Llewelyn Williams says ; it does not obtain in any 
conscriptionist country ; and it was scoffed at by conscriptionists 
themselves, though they were willing to benefit by it. He characterises 
the Military Service Act as trumpery and limited in its scope; but, 
he says-, the real question is whether it is the thin end of the wedge — 
the first step towards industrial conscription. r 

The Bishop of Winchester deals with the question whether the 
clergy of military age should leave their work and take their part with 
their fellows in the ranks. Many of the younger clergy, he says, have 
longed to be off and have a hand in the hard and dangerous work in 
which so many of their fellow-citizens are engaged. And at first 
sight, there is a great deal to be said for their being allowed to go. 
But in his own opinion there is a great deal more to be said on the 
other side. True judgment in the matter depends on how the 
real value of spiritual forces and spiritual work is estimated. 
If the Church is to do in the coming days its mingled work of thought, 
duty, encouragement, sympathy, nurture, and evangelisation, there is 
need at home for every ounce of energy which those of the clergy not 
appointed to military chaplaincies can put into their work. The nation 
may easily suffer spiritual damage that will far outweigh any material 
gain derived from enlistment of the clergy. The Bishop goes into 
some detail as to the reasons why ordained men should continue in 
the work for which they were ordained, and in conclusion gives 
expression to the hope that those who differ from him will recognise 
that if the clergy hold back from the fighting line it is not because 
, they are craven or unpatriotic. 
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Dr. Ronald Burrows writes on ‘Philhellenism in England and 
France.’ Those who stand for Philhellenism, he says, have done what 
they could since the Balkan war of 1912 to guide and correct the public 
opinion of England and France regarding Greece. They find, however, 
that they have a work to do which they have hitherto somewhat neglect- 
ed, and that is to explain the meaning and the importance of that public 
opinion to the Greek world. Philhellenism in England and France was 
largely bound up with the personality of Yenizelos; and it was taken 
for granted by Philhellenes that Greece had put herself in his 
hands in order to fulfil the great Hellenic ideal of the recreation of 
a Hellenic kingdom coextensive with the boundaries of the race... 
It was a great shock to them, therefore, to find last year that there 
were influences in Greece that counted besides Venizelos, Greece, 
Dr. Barrows says, is on the brink of a volcano, and she does not know 
it. Any danger there may be of a German or Bulgarian invasion 
is as nothing to the danger that would overwhelm Greece if Eng- 
land and France were to judge her traitor. The article under review 
was cabled to Greece at a critical moment in the recent negotiations, 
and was published, with slight omissions, in the Pattis , the leading 
Venizelist organ. 

The Nineteenth Century* 

While the February number of this Review is not so full of war articles 
as som§ of its predecessors, those which it contains are of very great 
interest. Dr. Shad well in this and the preceding number, with which 
we were not able to deal last month, has two articles on The only Way 
to lasting Peace and Victory and the Alternative . The two articles can 
be conveniently dealt with together. Dr. Shad well is impelled to write* 
by the talk not only in irresponsible quarters, but in Parliament* about 
an economic barrier against German commerce after the War is oven 
He first sets out to prove that such action, even if it were in itself 
desirable, is hardly possible. Its ostensible aim is so to cripple 
Germany so that she cannot recover sufficiently to attack Europe again* 
Dr. Shadwell feels strongly that this conception is utterly wrong in 
itself, besides being futile. Its futility is due to the impossibility of 
preventing Germany from manufacturing what she pleases, plus the 
impossibility of preventing anyone else from buying what they want to 
buy ; a Government can make this difficult and expensive, but they 
cannot make it impossible. If people wish to buy German goods, they 
will do so, and the Germans are quite clever enough to be able to 
make others wish to buy their goods. 

But the idea of an economic war after the military one is over, is 
in itself wrong. It will lead inevitably to increased bitterness and to 
‘ incidents 5 out of which another war, or series of wars, will spring, so 
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that there will be no end to the struggle. We cannot prevent Germany 
from one day recovering from the ' crippling?effects of this war, and 
we ourselves will also be crippled. Dr. Shad well contends that the 
Germans will recover more quickly than we shall, because they are 
more thrifty, more industrious, less prone to quarrels between labour* 
and capital, and used to a lower, cheaper, standard of living. Be this 
as it may, they will certainly one day recover, and if we have made 
their recovery more difficult, we shall* have to.’face a war of revenge, 
in which we may not be so favourably situated as w r e are now* 

But the overwhelming objection to Dr. Shad well's mind against 
an economic war is that it postulates an unsuccessful military war. Its 
object is to keep Germany from attacking her neighbours, which is 
precisely the object of the military war. It has the additional disadvant- 
age that it cannot be permanently successful* There is, however, another 
plea put forward for such action being taken, namely that it is to be a 
mark of disapproval of German methods and principles, and is to 
continue for only so long as Germany remains in her present frame of 
mind. It surely is at least doubtful whether an economic war can 
produce such a change in German opinion, if a military wav has failed 
to do so. Surely Germans will hate us all the more, not learn to love 
us by being left out in the cold. 

Dr. Shad well’s next point needs to be driven home wherever his 
words can be made to reach ; unless Germany changes her mind, we 
cannot make peace with her, to transfer the war from the province 
of arms to that of commerce is in the highest degree dangerous to 
ourselves, and we gain nothing but the temptation to be off our 
guard. We must therefore abandon ail idea of negotiating a peace 
with Germany until she has changed her mind. By change of mind 
we all mean the abandonment of her belief that she has a mission to 
dominate and coerce the whole w r orld by whatever means seem most 
effective* Germany must give up the idea that she alone is'eivilffied and 
is therefore a law unto herself. 

Dr* Shad well points out that this can only be done by smashing 
those idols in which she now trusts*’ Prove to Germany that her sys* 
tem of government, her theory of international politics* her system of 
finance, and her army are not the best, and there is some hope that 
she will change them* This cannot be done by an economic war, it 
must be done by an irretrievable defeat in the field, a defeat so stu* 
pendous that it cannot be disguised* The^Britisb blockade is helping 
to this end, but it does not touch the idol of the army, that must be 
defeated at whatever cost and the war must be carried on until the 
Germans turn against themselves, then there will be no need of an 
economic war. ; V ; 
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Fortnightly Review. 

The Fortnightly Review for January begins with an article by Dr. 
fiillon on British administration with the title ‘ Our Nearest and 
Dearest Enemies \ His criticism is that, “ if we really desire the ends, 
we must resolutely employ efficacious means 

In the first place we have been slow to recognise that Germany’s 
militarism must impose on us a like system, though not necessarily a 
like temper. Maximilian Harden has catalogued our mistakes. We 
should for instance, have secured the Dardanelles before the Goebm and 
the Breslau got in. Another blunder was to suppose that Venizelos 
could reconstitute the Balkan League ; the signatory of the treaty of 
Bucharest was about the last person to whom that task should have 
been entrusted. Then steps should have been taken to keep the 
hypnotic power of the Germans over the Kings of Greece, Bulgaria 
and Kumania from becoming fixed. A demonstration at Constanti- 
nople and a counter to the German propaganda in the press were the 
means indicated. 

: Veni^elos expected sacrifices from Serbia that he had no right to 

expect ; but the Allies should have been firm and have settled the 
matter one way or other. In March, 1915 the German -Austrian - 
Bulgarian plan of campaign against Serbia was already drafted, revised 
and approved in Berlin. An offer was made to Britain by the King 
of the (flellenes in September or October, 1914, to help Serbia if support 
were guaranteed by Britain. The guarantee was given ; and then the 
offer was thrown away. 

Then discussions began with Bulgaria. The Balkan powers be- 
haved badly, but the Allies might have expected as much and they had 
every reason to expect treachery from Bulgaria, but apparently they 
did not. In Eebruary another opportunity came of getting the help 
of Greece, in an attack on the Dardanelles, but Constantine wisely 
decided against it as certain to fail. 

Then a new Greek Government offered to invade Thrace, and 
out of regard for Bulgaria the proposal was not refused but actually 
left unanswered. Thereafter ah illness of King Constantine delayed 
things for a time. A military council held at Sofia in early summer 
decided that the Central Empires were bound to win. Then once 
more the Allies tried to buy Bulgaria off/ The Bulgarian were at last 
allowed practically all their demands by Serbia ; but King Eerdinand 
was not in earnest* Bulgaria mobilised ; Serbia resolved to invade it, 
but was discouraged by the Allies. This proved serious,- as it prevented 
Serbian retirement on Salonika ; that is the Serbian story, but Dr. 
Dillon’s local inquiries show that Serbia had not sufficient strength 
for such an attack. The Allies were depending on Greece, and if the - 
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Serbs had been in greater strength in the south, Greece would have been 
more likely to move. V&nizelos understood that the King had given 
his permission for the landing and apparently for co-operation. The 
King on second thoughts decided to withdraw it, but Venizelos had 
already made the arrangement. But when the Allied troops landed 
they were already too late, say, by three weeks. 

Dr. Dillon concludes : — One may hope, therefore, that before it is 
too late the consciousness of gigantic power which is stirring the nation % 

into quicker life may shape its thoughts and deeds in noble harmony, 
and move it to create a new system of governance worthy of the 
British race. 

The next article, by Archibald Hurd, is called 4 British Commerce 
in War-time ; the Abuse of Sea-power He points out what is surely 
sufficiently obvious, that the continuance at a very high level of the 
import trade of Britain makes the raising of money for Government 
purposes difficult. The price of commodities has risen : the index 
number given by the Statist for June, 1914 was 81‘2, for October, 1915, 

110 * 0 . : ; 

Mr. Hurd’s fear is that the nation is left so impoverished that it 
is unable to bear the cost of an adequate navy in face of increasing 
competition. 

_ Mr. Geoffrey Pyke gives an interesting, if somewhat disjointed, 
account of the chief features of Denmark’s position in “the European 
system”, in its psychological, politico-diplomatic, and military aspects. 

Denmark has had forty-eight years of peace, and its wealth is re- 
markably evenly distributed. Scandinavians normally have little 
interest in Weltpolitik. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war, Germany sent a peremptory 
demand that the Danes should mine the Great and Little Belts and the 
Sound ; failing this, she would do it herself* Eor Denmark to do it 
would be a breach of well-established custom, so she informed Britain, 
who gave her permission : indeed Britain could not do otherwise, as 
she was not in a position to force Denmark’s hand. 

Denmark and Norway are very closely connected ; but Sweden is 
not so friendly ; Sweden, for instance, is inclined to be hostile to 
Russia as Denmark is to Germany. But the Danes cannot afford to 
have as neighbour a Germany yearning for revenge. She had many 
causes for fear. Sweden’s hostility to Russia might upset the situa- 
tion, and Britain might repeat her high handed act of 1807. Copenhagen 
dominates the politics of Denmark. The Danish Government, feeling 
„ more keenly the pressure of German influence, were a. little out . of 
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harmony witli the people. Yet the people subjected themselves to a 
complete censorship. 

Denmark realises that it is seapower and not military force which 
will tell as far she is concerned. The German fleet is perfectly correct 
in avoiding battle, and Nelson under similar circumstances did the 
same. If Britain develops a fleet twice the strength of the German 
fleet, we might force the Sound and so secure the command of the 
seas in the Baltic, by joining the Russians. Mr. Pyke says (we do 
not quite follow) that this the Germans are bound to prevent and their 
way of doing so would be to- seize Copenhagen. 

Mr. Francis Gobble’ s ‘Leaves from a Ruhleben Notebook* is very 
interesting. At first things were very depressing, bub they improved 
gradually. The story went that both the commandants insisted that 
the prisoners should not be deprived of their right of smoking. The 
merchants were the slowest in taking heart, as they "had been more 
thoroughly deprived of occupation than professional men and sportsmen. 
The scholars were busy : “ they analysed the German character ; they 
expounded" the teaching of Treitsehke to those who were unacquainted 
with the works of that philosopher, and showed how the whole trend 
of German thought had led up to the sacking of Louvain and the 
sinking of the Lusitania. They also discussed the German genius for 
discovering ‘ substitutes ’ for this, that, and the other necessary of life ; 
and on© of them — a Professor of Deutsche Kultur whom I used to 
chaff for having taken the trouble to specialise in such a subject- 
promised me that the first lecture which he delivered when he got 
back to his seat of learning should bear the title of ‘ Kulturersatz \ 
And, if I am any judge of men, that particular professor may be relied 
upon to rule it in Ruhleben became a place of learning with 
primary, secondary and university education. One coloured gentle- 
man was found among the G’s at a roll-call though his name was 
Martin. “Well, Martin doesn’t begin with a G, does it”? “ I don’t 
know, sah. I’ve only learnt as far as F, sah”. The sportsmen were 
equally zealous. 

Later, various social organizations were started. The camp got a 
cinematograph and ran its own kitchen, canteen and dry-goods store. 
A club, “ The summer house ”, and a rather exclusive one, was started, 
and others followed. 

Yet, after all, life in Ruhleben was in many cases very trying, 
and it was only the English habit of making the best of a bad job that 
kept up the spirits. 

MR. ARTHUR Waugh contributes a discriminating survey of Ste- 
phen Phillip’s work. His life can be shortly told.. He was the son of an 
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eminent divine, was educated at Stratford-on- Avhn and Peterborough, 
abandoned cramming in preparation for the Civil 'Service for the stage, 
where he did not distinguish himself, the ghost in Hamlet being his 
best performance. Next he took a post in an army tutor’s, and while 
there published “ Marpessa ”, “ Eremus”, and “Christ in Hades”, 
Then his plays were sufficient to give him a livelihood ; Herod was 
produced in 1900 and Paolo and Francesca in 1902. Ulysses and 
Nero followed. Success spoiled his workmanship, and Mr. Waugh 
does not consider his subsequent work worthy of being named. 

Phillips began to write at a fortunate time. Tennyson’s influence 
long kept things stagnant, and Swinburne’s and Moris’s revolts had 
spent their force. He was not of their line, but a descendant of Mar- 
lowe ; he was fond of rhetoric. He had no lyric impulse, his best work 
was in blank verse and the heroic couplet. His ear was not sensitive. 
The liberties he took in prosody do not seem so strange now as they 
did at first, but the matter is not yet settled. In subject he represents 
a tradition from the romanticists to realists like Masefield. Yet what 
gave him his popularity was his perception of a dramatic, situation , 
his knowledge of how to use it to the full, largely gained on the stage 
and the strong emotion expressed, which promised something more 
living than Tennyson or Swinburne could give. It may have been 
merely the external machinery that he understood — in the interpreta- 
tion and interplay of character the plays of Tennyson and Browning 
are better, ‘yet that gave him a hearing and Paolo and Francesca is 
full of beauty and of beautiful lines. This, his first play, Mr. Waugh 
considers his best. His rhetoric degenerated into exaggeration and 
over-decoration. 


Mr. Julius M. Price, war artist to the Illustrated London Nexus, 
describes what he saw on the Italian front. He considers the 
Italians of to-day better in physique and more sober in disposition 
than their fathers. He expects Gorizia to fall in the near future and 
the road to Trieste will then be open. 


i MR. Charles Dawbarn describes M. Briand’s Cabinet and its 
problems. M. Briand began as a struggling barrister in a provincial 
town, and came to Paris as the organizer of a Socialist group ; mean- 
while he was acquiring great skill in oratory and debate. A speech on 
a strike riot gave him his start. His next opportunity was in 
connection with the measure for separating Church and State, when 
he took charge of the bill rescuing it from the partisans on both 
sides. Then, when he came to office as Premier, he broke a strike 
^hich threatened the postal and railway systems by calling up the 
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strikers as reservists 1. a bold stroke for a Socialist. He is displacing 
the same courage and • decision in insisting that France and Britain 
should act as a unit against the common foe c 


M. Gambon- lias the curious title of General Secretary to . the 
Foreign Office. He has had a varied training as prefect and ambas- 
sador ; in diplomacy he is ’both well-informed and able. 

General Gallieni pacified Madagascar with a good combination of 
promptness in the use both of force and of remedial measures. On 
returning he distinguished himself in manoeuvres, and as Governor of 
Paris, he had the courage to fling an extemporised army in taxi-cabs 
and motor-buses against the 'German flank ; the battle of the Marne is 
still a puzzle to us, but his action was one of the factors in that 
victory. 

The other figures are less noteworthy ; Admiral Locaze at the 
ministry of marine, M. Ribot as finance minister, M. Thomas as 
Under-Secretary for war in charge of munitions. 

The pressing problem is how to continue the life of the country 
under war conditions and M. Briand is inclined to refer this to groups 
of departments. 
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The Prize Distribution which could not be held as usual on the day 
following the Convocation, owing to delay in the arrival of prize books, 
was held on the 10th December. The prizes were given away by 
Surgeon- General Bannerman, while the customary anniversary address 
was delivered by Mr. Meston and the events of the year were reviewed 
for the benefit of the students by Dr. Skinner. Mr. Meston’s address 
appeared in the January number of this Magazine ; Dr. Skinner’s 
review of events is embodied in the fuller and more formal Report of 
the. College Council for 1915. 

After recording the, furlough and return from furlough of Mr. 
Moffat and Mr, Hogg, the Report speaks of Mr. Henderson who went 
on furlough in April last * 

After he arrived at home, he applied to the Governing Board for 
leave to take up work in connexion with the army ; and, leave having 
been granted, he joined the Royal Garrison Artillery with a commission 
as lieutenant. He maintains his connexion with the College ; the 
arrangement being that, after the conclusion of the war, he shall com- 
plete his f urlough / and thereafter return to work in Madras. He is 
now with his battery in France; and it is the earnest hope of all his 
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friends in the College that he will he brought safely through the war, 
and in due time resume his place among them. 

Further changes in the staff are recorded thus : — 

In November, Mr. Templeton, who joined the College in 1913 as 
a representative of the Church of Scotland on the staff, was granted 
leave on medical certificate, and returned home. His departure was 
deeply regretted. The College lost in him one who had shown himself 
possessed of eminent qualifications for his appointed work, and one who, 
during his short period of service, had endeared himself in a remarkable 
degree to the students with whom he came in contact. His connexion 
with the College has not yet formally terminated. But it has been 
decided that he shall not return ; and the Council would take this 
opportunity of placing on record their appreciation of his services, their 
sympathy with him in his illness, and their hope that he will be speedily 
restored to health, and be spared for many years of useful work in the 
Church at home. 

The place of Mr. Templeton as Superintendent of the School was 
taken by Mr. Angus. Mr. Angus, who is a distinguished graduate of 
Edinburgh University, joined the staff* at the beginning of the year as 
temporary professor of Physics and Mathematics. He acted as 
professor of Physics in place of Mr. Moffat from the beginning of the 
Long Term ; and the original arrangement was that he should similarly 
act during the Short Term of 1916 for Mr. Ross, when the latter should 
be on furlough. But on the emergence of the difficulty caused by Mr. 
Templeton’s departure, Mr. Ross agreed to forego his furlough, and Mr. 
Angus, in consequence, was appointed to the charge of the School, 
The short period that elapsed between his appointment to th$ School 
and Mr. Moffat’s return w r as satisfactorily provided for in the Science 
Department of the College by extra work most readily undertaken by 
the Lecturers and Demonstrator. 

Mr. Chinnatambi Pillai, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
resigned in July, on his appointment as Professor of Mathematics in 
Paehaiyappa’s College. Mr. Chinnatambi Pillai had been on the staff 
of the College for twenty-five years. He was an accomplished and 
successful teacher, conscientious in the discharge of his duties, and a 
man to whom his colleagues could always look for loyal and helpful 
co-operation. 

Mr. Chinnatambi Pillai’s place on the staff was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. A. Narasingh Rau, B.&. (Honours), a former student 
of the College, as a Lecturer in Mathematics. A vacancy was caused by 
the resignation in July of Mr, P. John Varugis, M.A., who was 
appointed to act as Lecturer in Philosophy in place of Mr. K. C. 
Ghacko, M.A., when the latter was obliged by illness to relinquish his 
work in the College. Mr. Chaeko felt himself so far recovered as to 
be able to resume work, and he was accordingly welcomed back to his 
old post. Mr. T. L. Venkataraman, B.A., was appointed in July to the 
tutorship in History which had been vacant since the resignation of 
Mr. Poonen, and at the same time Mr. K. Sanjiva Kamath, B.A., was 
appointed a tutor in English in place of Mr. H. S. Nanjundiah, B.A. 
(Honours), resigned. Mr. R, Krishnamurthi, M.A., tutor in English, and 
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Mr. S. •Tagadisau, M.A., tutor in History, resigned in October, and were 
succeeded by Mr. John A. Muliyil, b,a. and Mr. E. V. Sundara Eeddi, 
B.A. (Honours), respectively. 

ATTENDANCE in the College may be judged from the average num- 
ber on the roll and the average percentage of absentees. 

The average number on the roll in the second or Short Term of 
1914-15 was 837, 108 in the Honours classes, and 729 in the ordi- 
nary classes ; and in the first or Long Term of 1915-16, 853, 116 in 
the Honours classes, and 737 in the ordinary classes. The average 
percentage of absentees was 7*1 or 7*9 in the Honours classes, and 6*3 
in the ordinary classes. 

The results achieved by the College in the University examinations 
were as follows : — - 

The College sent up 196 candidates for the Intermediate Exam- 
ination, namely, thirty-five in Group I, forty-one in Group II, and 120 
in Group III. Of these seventy-eight passed, twenty-two in Group I, 
six in the first class ; six in Group II, two in the first class ; and fifty 
in Group III, twelve in the first class. Sixteen ‘ distinctions 5 were 
obtained, two in Mathematics, one in Physics, two in Chemistry, three 
in Ancient History, five in Logic, and three in Languages. 

For the ordinary B. A, Degree Examination, 183 candidates 
appeared from the College in English, and 196 in the various Sciences. 
Of the 183 who appeared in English, 116 passed, two in the first class. 
Of the 196 who appeared in Science, eleven belonged to Group I 
(Mathematics), of whom five passed; twenty-five to Group II (Physi- 
cal ScieiTce), of whom twenty passed, one in the first class ; seven to 
Group III (Natural Science), of whom six passed ; thirty-four to 
Group IV (Mental and Moral Science), of whom thirty-one passed ; 
and 119 to Group V (History), of whom ninety-six passed. 

In connexion with the B.A. (Honours) Degree Examination, fifty-' 
three candidates appeared from the College for the Preliminary Exam- 
ination in English, and forty-two passed. For the Final Examination, 
thirty-three appeared ; one in Mathematics, three in Zoology, two in 
Philosophy, fifteen in History, and twelve in English, Of these, two 
passed in Zoology, one in the second and one in the third class ; 
two in Philosophy, one in the first and one in the second class ; eleven 
in History, three in the second and eight in the third class ; and nine 
in English, two in the second and seven in the third class. Of the 
nine who failed, eight were declared qualified for the ordinary degree. 
Mr. M. Seshadri, as having passed in the first class in Philosophy, was 
awarded the Samuel Satyanadhan Gold Medal by the University. 

At the M.A. Degree Examination held under the Transitory 
Regulations, candidates for which take the same papers as candidates 
for the Honours Degree Examination, three former graduates from the 
College passed, one in Zoology, one in Philosophy, and one in History. 

At the Peter Cafcor Higher Grade Examination students of the 
College obtained the first two prizes in the first class, being the only 
candidates placed in the first class ; while five others obtained certifi- 
cates of merit in the second class. 
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COMING to Finance, the income under the three heads of fees, 
Home Grant and Government Grant was as follows : — 

The fees in the College amounted to Es. 79,209-12*0, as compared 
with Es. 77,542-14-0 in the previous year. Library and athletic fees 
paid by students amounted to Es. 1,7*02, so that the total fee income of 
the College (as distinct from the School) was Es. 80,91 1 -12-0. This sum 
exceeds the fee income of last year by Es. 1,713-14-0. 

The grant from the Home Churches and Missionary Societies for 
the year realized Es. 47,800-3-7, an amount practically indenticaLwith 
the sum of Es. 47,665-15-3 received in 1914. 

During the year there were received from Government two instal- 
ments of the teaching grant amounting to Es. 30,000, and a grant of 
Es. 3,697 for scientific apparatus and for books, For these grants the 
Council desires to express its thanks to Government. 

The ordinary working expenses of School and College combined 
amounted in 191L5 to the sum of Es. 1,84,320-2-3, an amount .which 
would have been greater but for the fact that several of the orders for 
the science department could not be executed owing to the difficulty 
which the home firms found in exporting chemicals. 

By means of what was received from fees, from the contributing 
bodies, and from miscellaneous sources, the management met rupees 
1,50,623 of this amount, while the balance of Es. 33,697 was received 
from Government, 


BEVIEWING the financial situation the Bepork proceeds to 
observe : — 

In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the^Councii 
looked forward to 1916 with some apprehension. It felt that further 
reliance on a fee income which w T as already yielding Es. 1,10,466. was 
to be deprecated ; and it realized that sooner or later the rigid economy 
practised in 1915 would have to be paid for by increased outlay. At 
the same time while it recognised the inadequacy of Government 
Grants made to the College it was unwilling to embarrass Government 
by any representation at the present time. Five weeks after the 
beginning of 1916, the apprehension of the Council was considerably 
relieved. Intimation was received that Government had been pleased 
to sanction for the official year 1915-16 the full amount of the teaching 
grant of the previous year and an additional sum of Es. 5,000, thus 
bringing the amount of the grant' for the year up to Es. 39,500. 
Government states that it cannot guarantee the continuance of the 
additional amount. The Council would tender its grateful thanks for 
the grant which has been sanctioned, and would express the earnest 
hope that Government may see its way not to lessen the amount. The 
work which the College is doing, including, as it does, provision for 
Honours Classes which cannot from their very nature be remunerative, 
and inter-collegiate lectures with the Presidency College in English 
and Philosophy which obviate duplication of classes in these subjects, 
seems to the Council to afford good ground for very generous treat- 
ment of the College at the hands of Government. 
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Another reason for claiming generous treatment at the hands of 
Government is that, during the year all Muhammadan and ITriya 
students of the College, and all students belonging to the backward 
classes enumerated in the Grant-in- A id Code have received their 
education at half the standard rate of fees. In this way the College 
has foregone the sum of Bs. 3,190, for the calendar year. The Council 
recognizes that this is a considerable contribution which the College 
makes from its funds towards the advancement of classes that are 
regarded as educationally backward. Whether it can continue to 
extend, without aid from Government, this privilege to all students of 
these communities is a matter which is under consideration. 


Thus much about the ordinary working expenses of the College. 
But it will be remembered the College had undertaken the structure 
of a new chemical laboratory, which was completed in August last. 
The total cost of providing this addition to the' chemistry department 
of the College was Bs. 43,276, made up as follows : — cost of site, 
Bs. 22,000, architect’s fee, Bs. 4,015, lawyer’s fees, Bs. 537, and cost 
of building, Bs. 18,724. Towards this expenditure the Government 
has contributed, as mentioned in last year’s Beport, the sum of Bs. 
11,212. The Council requested Government to reconsider this grant 
and to be pleased to sanction an additional amount, but the request 
was not acceded to. A request for a grant towards its equipment has 
also been refused. The construction of the laboratory was undertaken 
by the College because the University Inspection Commission of 1910 
reported that additional accommodation for the chemistry department 
was required. The Council regrets that its endeavour to comply with 
the terms of that report has not met with more practical sympathy 
from Government. It was intended that the new laboratory should 
be opened for work in July of the present year, but lack of funds 
renders that impossible. 

A considerable amount of the management’s annual contribution 
has to be used in ways that will enable the College to expand and take 
advantage of the opportunities that lie open to it. During the year 
the College has spent (in addition of the sum of Bs. 16,724, which the 
building of the new laboratory cost), the sum of Bs. 9,110 for the pur- 
chase of a property adjacent to the College. At present the College 
is unable to take up the property and use it for College purposes. 
The New Buildings, Apparatus and Equipment Account began the 
year with a debit balance of Bs. 16,316-6-7, and closed with a deficit 
of Bs. 26,503-3-2. What has been done, and is still being done, 
by this fund is of the highest value to the College, and the Council 
would gladly welcome the means whereby its usefulness might be 
more satisfactorily extended. 

This is distinctly a hint, if it is not also an invitation, to some 
public benefactor among the influential men of Southern India (not 
excluding the alumni of the College) to show in a practical manner 
his appreciation of the important work which the College is doing for 
the young men of the country. Who knows that amidst of the din of 
multifarious voices this appeal may not reach the heart of some 
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thoughtful Indian who seeks a fertile soil for depositing his seed- 
money in ? 

In the meantime the College is not without benefactors of its 
own ; — 

The Council desires to express its grateful thanks for the following 
gifts received in the course of the year. Dr. Alexander Miller present- 
ed the College with Government securities to the value of Es. 9,000 
for the endowment of mathematical studentships. These studentships, 
which are named the Cambridge Studentships, are to be awarded to 
students of Branch I of the B.A. (Honours) degree course, on condi- 
tions similar to those of the studentships already established. A 
legacy of £54-6-6 was received from the late Mrs. Margaret Bobson of 
Kelso. It was resolved to invest the sum and to use the interest in 
such ways as the Senatus should decide from time to time to help 
towards the training of Indian Christian teachers who are in the 
employment of the College. The College Day Association handed over 
to the College Government securities to the value of Es. 400 for the 
endowment of the Cooper Prize. This prize has hitherto been awarded 
from year to year by the College Day Association. It is a satisfaction 
to the Council that there is now an adequate endowment for the award 
of the prize established in memory of one who was so greatly^respected 
a professor of the College as was Dr. Cooper. To former students of 
the College who have during the year contributed to the Special Fund 
for the purpose of helping poor students to pay their fees, the Conncil 
desires to convey its thanks and to express its great appreciation of the 
gifts thus received. 

r 

IN the previous Eeport reference was made to an arrangement 
whereby the College Hall was thrown open to the students of the 
College every evening from 7 to 9 o’clock for purposes of study. This 
arrangement was continued throughout last year. 

The attendance was satisfactory, averaging about seventy every 
evening. The advantages of the arrangement were enhanced after the 
Long Vacation, when the General and Consulting Libraries, and the 
Beading Boom, were transferred to the old Science rooms adjacent to 
the Hall, and it became possible to allow those reading in the Hall to 
make use at the same time of the Consulting Library. That this 
arrangement has supplied a real need is shown by the fact that on an 
average forty volumes -were consulted every evening. The work of 
superintendence is undertaken by the members of the College staff, 
Indian and European. 

THE Council desires to thank Dr. Miller for his gift to the College 
of seven hundred and seventeen volumes from his library at Eachin- 
kadu Bungalow, Yercaud, These form an exceedingly valuable 
addition to the various libraries to which they have been distributed. 
Of them, one hundred and seventy-three have been set apart to form 
the nucleus of a Professors’ Library, which, it is hoped, will be con- 
siderably increased in the near future. 
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The Council is not able to report any extension of Hostel accom- 
modation and of the concomitant Hostel control over the lives of 
moffusii students in Madras. No progress was made with the 
proposed Hostel at College Park, but up to the end of the year no 
reply had been received from Government to the application for a 
grant-in-aid which had been submitted by the College in October, 1914. 
The communication which has since been received is under the consid- 
eration of the Council. 

However, the five College Hostels, with an occasional fluctuation 
in one of them, remained full throughout the year. Mr. Crawford took 
Mr. Henderson’s place as Superintendent of the Fenn Hostel, and Mr. 
Angus succeeded Mr. Templeton in Caithness Hall. The managers 
remained the same as in the previous year. This is as it should be, 
for steadiness in the management is the best guarantee of effective 
control. A beginning was made in the introduction of electric light. 
The common rooms and verandahs of the Fenn Hostel are now lit by 
electricity, the cost of the installation having been met from Hostel 
funds. 

The War has been not far from the thoughts of staff and students. 
In response to a suggestion made at the end of the year, the students 
of the College subscribed after the beginning of the current year a sum 
of Bs. 700 as a contribution to the War Fund. This sum was made 
up to Bs. 1,000 by members of the staff, Indian and European, and 
forwarded to the Treasurer of the Fund, as a New Year Gift 
expressive of the sympathy felt by all belonging to the College with 
the sufferings produced by the War and the Cause for which the Allies 
are contending. The following letter of acknowledgment has been 
received : — ■ 

Spencer’s Buildings, 

Madras , 29th February , 1916 * 

The Bursae, 

Madras Christian College, 

Esplanade* Madras * 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 230 of 24th insfc* 
with cheque for Bs. 1,050, being the amount of the New Year 
offering to the Madras War Fund. Will you kindly convey to the 
Principal and Staff of the Madras Christian College my thanks on 
behalf of the Fund for this contribution, and request the Principal in 
his turn to convey to the students also my appreciation. It is very 
practical evidence of the interest taken in current events by them, 
and that they realize that they too have their share of responsibility 
in bringing this world wide War to a successful conclusion. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. H. Thonger, 

Honorary Treasurer * 
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It is not only money which the alumni of the College have con- 
tributed to the War. The Manager of the Fenn Hostel supplies us 
with the following Note regarding those who have once been under 
his care but are now doing duty amidst perils of the war : — 

Sometime ago we had occasion to make reference -to the oppor- 
tunity taken by Mr. F. W. Henderson of his furlough to take a com- 
mission in the army and to proceed to the fighting line in France. It 
may interest our readers to know that a few members, of the Fenn 
Memorial Hostel, of which he was the Superintendent when he left 
Madras, have also had the same privilege. 

Mr. V. M. Thaver (of Tinnevelly) who was* a member of the 
Hostel for over three years during his course in the Medical College 
and entered the Civil Medical Service on passing out, offered his services 
to the Army Medical Corp towards the end of 1914 ; and he is at 
present with the Frontier Army. Mr. Anderson Tswariah, B.A., M.B. and 
G.M., another old member of the Fenn Hostel, succeeded in getting 
the commission of a Lieutenant in the I.M.S. and went to; Mesopo- 
tamia. He was present with his regiment at Ctesiphon at the time 
of the battle fought there, and when we last heard of him he was at 
the Base Hospital at or near Kut-el-Amara. Air. P. Poonooee enlisted 
in the 75th Carnatic Infantry in April, 1915, while a member of the 
Hostel and Student of the First Class. After a course of sevep months 
at Baroda, he has appointed a Havildar, and when he wrote last lie 
was at Aden on his way with his regiment to the front. Of a large 
number of Malabar Christians who volunteered to service in the army 
some have already proceeded to the front, and among those who are 
under training awaiting orders, are tw r o old members of the Fenn Hostel, 
Messrs. P. V. Kallat and Edward Kallat, B.A., both attached to “ D ” 
Company of Malabar Volunteer Rifles. Air. 0. C. Itticheriah, B.A., 
who had gone to serve on the medical staff of the Plospital Ship 
Madras had to return in April last to complete his Aledical course. 
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UNTIL I WENT INTO THE SANCTUARY * 

By. the Rev. James Iverach, d.d., Aberdeen 

Until I went into the Sanctuary: then understood I their end. Psalm 
73 : 17. 

This psalmist had been in deep waters, and had only just escaped 
from a feeling of ruin and despair. Looking out at life from a 
certain standpoint, and measuring -its interests with certain 
measures, he had found his mental and moral world falling into 
’ruins before him. He came to question and to doubt the good- 
ness and the knowledge of God, and to doubt the value of 
innocence and truth, nay, of all moral values whatsoever. The 
inequalities of life, the apparent prosperity of those who 
disregarded all moral values, and the sorrows of the innocent all 
led him to put forward all that is recorded in the earlier part of 
the psalm. Still he had a persuasion that God knows, that God 
is good, and that God cares for men. But he could not arrive 
at this conclusion as long as he looked at things from the point 
of view of sense and time. That was the point of view, he tells 
us, of a beast, which does not look before and after, and looks 
only at the present. This tended to be his own view until he 
went into the sanctuary and learned to look at the life from an 
eternal standpoint. After he went into the sanctuary, and had 
entered into sympathy with God, he learnt that God had been in 
all his life, though he had not known it, that God was in his 
present life, and he was assured that God would be in all his 

* The closing Lecture of Session 1915-16, at Aberdeen United Free 
Church College. 
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future. So with passionate conviction he asserts, “ God is good 
to Israel.” 

This and similar passages of Scripture have haunted me 
throughout this war, and especially through these late months. 
Why has this war been let loose upon the nations? How is it 
that carnage, the slaughter, the killing of men on so awful a 
scale, the misery of the non-combatants, and all the horrors on 
which we may not dilate, have come upon the suffering world ? 
Does God know? Or is there knowledge with the Most High *? 
Is there any value in innocency ? and is the moral life, seeing 
how its maxims are disregarded, of any abiding value ? One 
kind of answer we might give if we assume the point of view of 
the psalmist before he went into the sanctuary. That answer 
would be the answer of a beast, which could not reflect, and 
which could only measure the value of things in the scales of 
time. Another answer can be given if we enter into the sanctuary 
of God, learn something of God's meaning, and enter in a 
measure into sympathy with God’s purpose. 

All the nations may be guilty, but not in equal measure. 
May it not be that God’s meaning in the permission of this pre- 
sent war is to teach the nations not to forget God, and not to 
shape their lives and conduct without reference to thgse ideals 
which He values more than outward prosperity or physical 
strength ? As we look back over the history of the past hundred 
years we can notice a growing absorption on the part of all 
nations, and specially on the part of the most cultured nations, 
in those pursuits which have for their end the conquest of nature, 
and of harnessing the forces of nature to the service of man. 
It is a great record, and a record on which men never 
tire in their contemplation of it. Nor is it our purpose to 
belittle that record, nor to speak in disparaging terms of the 
great endeavour which has been so triumphant during the past 
century. No doubt this endeavour has been present to man ever 
since man has lived on the earth. Its history has been a long 
one, and he has fought with nature and sought to overcome it 
since he first began to win food and shelter and other goods 
from his environment. Age after age the endeavour to control 
nature has proceeded, and in a faster ratio of late years. This 
great work of science, and this absorption in its pursuit has not 
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been without effect on its votaries. It may be briefly said that if 
man, by science, has learnt in a measure to control nature, on 
the other hand nature, by yielding to science, has captured man, 
and harnessed him to her service. It is not uninstructiva that 
eminent men of science, whose services have been of the highest 
order to science, have reluctantly confessed that they have 
ceased to have any interest in anything that does not immediate- 
ly tell on the advance of science. It is of interest to all men to 
follow what experts tell us of the constitution of matter, of the 
kinetic theory of gases, of the principles which have enabled 
men to have wireless telegraphy, and so on, but it is time to 
pause and reflect when we see men making themselves mere 
instruments to find out what are those facts and laws of nature 
which enable them to control her action, and to yield her secrets 
to the service of man. There are many martyrs of science, and 
perhaps this is the greatest of all sacrifices made to science. 
Minds who thus make themselves instruments for the advance- 
ment of science have lost something which is distinctively 
human. These minds are directed outwards, and are always 
looking at the external world, and they tend to measure the 
whole of reality by the aspects of reality presented to them by 
the external world, and by the categories which they have used 
in the endeavour to master it. Thus with increasing frequency 
as science has made progress, and the conquest of nature became 
more and more complete, beautiful and impressive pictures of 
the glory of science, and of the beneficence of science, are 
painted. The scientific conception of the world meets us in a 
hundred writers, and they tell us of the universe into which the 
researches of the great physicists and mathematicians have led 
us, the conception of a universe consisting of matter and ether 
in ceaseless motion — a universe to which all events, the smallest 
and the greatest alike, are to be regarded as phases in the 
motion of matter and ether, resulting from or altogether caused 
by, the preceding phases of the motion of matter and ether 
according to rigid unchanging laws, laws discernible, discover- 
able, and in part already discovered by the application of 
scientific method to the study of phenomena. Nothing is 
exempted from the sweep of this universal method, and all is 
included in its- tremendous sweep. Living beings, no less than 
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inorganic matter, are to be explained ultimately by matter and 
motion. The panegyrists of science in rhythmical periods chant 
the glory of this great conception, and in the hands of philoso- 
phers like Herbert Spencer it has expanded into a philosophy of 
the universe*' They also prophesy that the outline thus sketch- 
ed is being filled in and in the process of the years it will 
organise the whole field of human experience, and completely 
rule the thought and the action of men. 

I am unable in the short space of one hour to give proofs 
and illustrations of this bent of mind. Nor is it necessary. At 
present the idea of science is urgent and pressing. We are 
called on to organise, to discipline ourselves, to use ail the re- 
sources of science in order to have in hand such resources as to 
make us strong and victorious. Chemists tell us that it is the 
science needed most at present, and physicists claim to be 
listened to, and the other sciences are not backward in calling 
attention to their services and claims. Nor do I deny that they 
are doing splendid service, and that they have a right to press 
their claims. In the present distress many things may be 
tolerated, because they are forced on us, and we are compelled 
to live on the lower planes, and to use material categories to meet 
material dangers. But, after all, it is well to remember $hat the 
universe is more than matter and ether and their motions. For 
one thing, the scientific conception of the world is one that has 
its range only within space and time. It does not speculate 
about origins, and it does not dream about final states when the 
system of forces at present in action have worked themselves 
out, and a monotone sounds through a dead universe. However 
great may be the extension of our view of the universe and 
however deep may be our knowledge of its connectedness, I feel 
that in the great conception there is no room for an order of 
existence which is intimately known to me. I am aware of 
another order of existence when I go into the sanctuary of my 
own inner life. I have an immediate experience of sensations 
and ideas, of pains and pleasures of emotions and strivings and 
ideals which I can never by any effort of mine translate into the 
language dominated by the notion of physical causation. There 
is no prevision in the conceptual scheme of science for the 
experience which belongs to the inner life. Not only so, but, if 
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we allow the scientific conception of the world to rule us, if for 
the sake of intellectual curiosity, or for the sake of controlling 
the world, we bend all our energies to accomplish these ends, we 
lose by the very process many things which form the highest 
possession of humanity. Our minds may become machines, for 
devising ways of observation and experiment, and for grinding 
out general laws and principles which will serve for the purposes 
referred to above. The result of this process is that man makes 
himself a mere instrument and is no longer an end in himself. 
Still further other men also become mere instruments, and are 
regarded as means for working out general laws, and tend to be- 
come mere units in great schemes of organisation. We need 
not be surprised that minds dominated by this pre-occupation are 
generally determinists in philosophy, and utilitarian in ethics. 
No doubt it will take all the time of humanity to discover the 
real ongoing of nature, and many parts of nature lie beyond the 
control of man. So that form of activity must continue to work on 
during the ages to come. But need it have the exclusive predo- 
minance which it has exerted for the last century ? Is there not 
something to be learned when we pass into the sanctuary of 
our lives ? Are there not values to be found there which cannot 
be counted or weighed, which cannot be measured as material 
things are measured ? I look again at this great theory and at 
this absorbing pre-occupation of mind, and I see that it has 
other consequences. Wherever I meet it, whether in the sphere 
of the physical in the chemical or in the economic world, I find 
that, it tends to regard men as mere instruments, as mere 
elements in a combination, or as links in a chain. The individual 
withers and the group is more and more. Along with this 
tendency there goes the other fact that the standards of living 
are unconsciously changed, and instead of the old moral ideals we 
lay stress mainly on efficiency. • .Not that I am disposed to under- 
rate efficiency in any department of human action. It is well to 
think out efficiently all the conditions of a proposed course of 
action ; it is well to put our strength of thought and will and 
feeling into the work we may have to do. But it is well also to 
think out the cost of such a purpose and aim. Is man to make 
himself simply a thinking machine for the purpose of under- 
standing nature with a view to the mastery of it ? Is it well 
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that all his strength should be devoted to experimenting on the 
properties of things, and of combining and recombining in order 
to make nature carry out his purpose ? 

It is the old question as to what is the best use that can be 
made of a man, and we are disposed to give the old answer, 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
himself ? ” What shall it profit a man to understand all about 
the law of gravitation, the conservation of energy, the theory of 
chemical values, and the law of the evolution of life, if he has 
made these and other matters of knowledge the master of his 
life ? Efficiency in various directions can only be obtained at the 
sacrifice of fulness of life in other directions. And the issue is 
as to the measurement of values. That there is a value in 
moral life we may, without argument, affirm. But exclusive 
devotion to the understanding and control of nature reacts on 
moral values in a most disastrous fashion. I have not space to 
instance these ways. But one remembers the value of a life. 
One remembers that Kant has written — “ Always use the hu- 
manity in thine own person and in the person of others as an 
end, and never as a means.” And even Hegel once said— “ Be 
a person and regard others as persons.” We may accept the 
ethical maxims as true, and disregard their source for the mo- 
ment. But our contention is that the devotion to science 
which we have described is really for the scientific man 
to make himself a means and not an end. His interest in the 
moral life slackens, and he tends to degenerate into a means for 
the promotion of scientific knowledge and for the control of 
nature. Apart, however, from the effect that is wrought on 
himself in order that he may be efficient, there is the effect pro- 
duced on all others whom he uses for the accomplishment of his 
end. He has ceased to seek the organisation of men for the 
making of men, and he has framed organisations merely for the 
using of men. Nor is this limited to organisations directed to- 
wards the understanding and the . control of nature, it is the 
tendency of all organisations which bind men together for ends 
which do not regard men in their individual moral worth. This 
attenuates men into aspects, and it takes into consideration only 
those aspects which are relevant to the purpose in hand. The 
social relation in general tends to be limited to those aspects 
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which bring men into immediate contact with one another. But 
there is something of value outside of these relations which 
masters and workmen, merchant and 'customer, and so on, hold 
to one another, and these outside relations are the more impor- 
tant. But our modern civilisation with its commerce and traffic, 
with its army of business men, with its national and interna- 
tional relationships, tends to lose sight of these moral and spiritual 
verities, which after all comprise the larger part of human life. 
The higher values which belong to efficiency and organisation— 
and I do not undervalue them — are, all of them, finite and tem- 
poral in their nature, and not one of them has the note of eternity 
in them. For a man to live in them is for him to place himself 
in the attitude from which the psalmist was delivered when he 
went into the sanctuary. 

My plea to-day is that we should enter into the sanctuary 
of our own lives and ask ourselves what are the permanent 
eternal values, values which shall have an endurance beyohd 
the present life? I would persuade myself to enter into the 
kingdom of moral and spiritual values, and to note their worth 
for me as an eternal subject. I would ask myself to see how 
these values are acted on by the notion of intellectual and 
physical efficiency. And I would seek to understand how those 
graces which Christianity has laid stress on, which I need not 
enumerate, are influenced by this notion of efficiency. At the 
basis of it is the old notion of self-assertion, the old rule of the 
weakest to the wall, of the race to the swift, and the victory to 
the strong. I do not say that we and our Allies have forgotten 
the Christian ideal, or that we have yielded to the spirit which 
seems to rule the world to-day. We still seek to retain our 
ideals, even when we are compelled for the sake of them to 
mass ourselves together and to make ourselves as efficient as 
we can. But in some respects this attitude has been forced on 
us. We still respect the freedom of man and have a high idea 
of the worth of the individual. But there have been some ten- 
dencies in our civilisation that led towards the result of making 
men to be mere instruments in merely temporal pursuits. 
But while we were, as it were, halting between two opinions, 
while some were calling on us to sacrifice all to efficiency, and 
others were setting forth in sermons, treatises, in art, poetry 
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and philosophy the eternal values, and contending for the value 
of the spiritual life, suddenly we were confronted with the might 
of a people who had left all compromises out of sight, and who 
had come to disregard moral values as old-fashioned and with- 
out power, and efficiency as the sole aim of national life. We 
have often been called on in German literature, specially in the 
literature of science and philosophy to admire the thoroughness 
of German toil, their disinterested drudgery which ransacked all 
the stores of history for the illumination of the subject under 
investigation. They ransacked the past so thoroughly as to leave 
their successors but little to do. None of us can forget our debt 
to them in almost all departments of investigation. Their results 
were valuable, though they often seemed to write with a spade. 
We do not look to them for elevation of style, or for beauty of 
exposition. But as day-labourers in the field of thought they 
were valuable hodmen. But even in this manner of working a 
change has gradually passed over them, and modified their out- 
look. Old ideals which had a home with them up to the rise of 
the German Empire seemed to pass slowly and lingeringly into 
the background. Their ideal philosophy of the State became 
vulgarised. There was something winning in the teaching of 
Kant and Hegel on the State. But in the hands of more recent 
thinkers the doctrine of the State has become common and 
vulgar. It has become a synonym for power. It has been 
set in the highest place, above all other power seen or 
unseen. Men are to live for the State, to serve it with- 
out reserve, to find their highest ideals in it.. Power, irres- 
ponsible power, power from which there can be no appeal, 
power which had nothing beyond it, or above it, became the 
creed of Germany, and this power was directed alw T ays towards 
efficiency. Efficiency, not in the moral or spiritual sphere, but 
efficiency directed towards the control of the world. The ruling 
powers set themselves first to control their subjects, and then to 
use their subjects for the control of the world. They trained and 
educated their people for this end. They taught the children in 
the schools this form of patriotism. No dissentient voice arose 
from their pulpits, and their universities continued this strain of 
teaching, until we see the, whole people drilled, organised, and 
moulded into a form which had power always in view. If you 
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told them that this habit of mind was unchristian they calmly 
answered that Christianity was irrelevant to the life of a nation. 
So for nearly fifty years this steady pressure has been exerted on 
the German mind, until we have the result we see to-day. It is 
a very curious psychological position which we see. The German 
nation has been so drilled that their emotions, passions, and sen- 
timents seem to respond to the word of command. They hate, 
they love, they fear and are courageous as they are told. Never 
was there a people so drilled, and never was there a people who 
had their emotional nature so organised as to respond to every 
order from the All-Highest, as they name the Emperor. 

Along with this there went a colossal self-esteem. They 
called themselves the people of Kultur > and their Kultur they 
esteemed so highly that they were prepared to force it on other 
peoples. Read Houston Chamberlain in ‘ The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century 5 if you are desirous of learning what the 
Germans think of themselves. But my main contention is that 
the Gernfan nation shows to the world what a nation becomes 
when it sacrifices everything to physical efficiency, which discards 
all ideals, Christian or ethical, which do not fall in with this 
conception of organised efficiency. The interest of Germany, the 
right of Germany to a place in the sun, the polishing of the 
shining armour which she has put on, the right to force her 
Kultur on other peoples, these are some of the convictions of 
which they thoroughly persuaded themselves. It is not needful 
for me to describe their frightfulness in war, their unscrupulous 
ferocity, their lying, their cruelty, and their disregard of all the 
chivalries, and of the honour which even belligerents of old 
observed, for this is but a part of their doctrine of the State, and 
of their will to power. It is not without significance that we 
have this exhibition even in this twentieth century of Christianity. 
In it we may see the legitimate conclusion of many tendencies 
at work among ourselves. We are not without guilt in this 
matter too. We have not scrupled to treat men as if they 
were machines. Our political economy professedly taught us to 
buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest market. Happily 
political economy has ceased to teach this in its former drastic 
manner, and universal selfishness is not the sole presupposition 

of its postulates. But on that I cannot dwell. To me brooding 

2274 — 79 
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over all these things, and feeling’ deeply all the horror and 
despair they are fitted to engender, it became a necessity to enter 
into the sanctuary, not merely of my own inner life, but into the 
sanctuary of God. Is there knowledge with the Most High? 
Does God care for men ? It seems to me that God guides the 
course of the world and the history of men by counsel. He does 
not treat them as mere instruments nor as if they were stones. 

I think that I can read in history that He permits men to work 
out to their consequences courses of action which He does not 
approve of. He has allowed men often in past history to see the 
error of their ways, and the imperfection of their ideals, by 
allowing things to run to their consequences. Then when His 
judgments are in the earth the nations learn righteousness. So 
it seems to me as if God allowed the more recent ideals of men 
to work themselves out to their consequences. These ideals 
were partly ours, though only in a partial manner. They had 
come to full and unreserved power in Germany. Suddenly we 
as a nation found ourselves at the parting of the ways. On the 
one hand we might imitate the thorough-going efficiency of the 
Germans, and place in the background our moral and spiritual 
ideals and scramble for our place in the sun. On the one side 
were these great moral traditions of the past, fidelity^to our 
pledged word, and attachment to our great inheritance from the 
past, and on the other hand the certainty of all that was involved 
in the stern arbitrament of war. We had a faint conception of 
what we risked in war with a Power so organised and efficient 
as Germany is. We know it better now. Our accumulated 
wealth has been encroached on. The working power of our 
nation is engaged in the preparation of munitions of war. The 
highest and the best of our manhood at home and in our domi- 
nions are fighting on the battlefield, and offering up their lives 
in the service of their motherland. Now at the parting of the 
way we set our faces grimly and we deliberately say it is well, 
we would not have it otherwise. For the moral and spiritual 
ideals have gripped us with their strong hand, and we feel that 
sacrifice of wealth, of life, and of all earthly things is amply 
justified. It is worth while to make the sacrifices for the sake 
of the future. It is worth while also for us to acknowledge our. 
own share in the events and tendencies which have led to this 
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great catastrophe. We also had forgotten how precious men 
are in the sight of God, and we have used them as mere instru- 
ments. True, we have not allowed this tendency to master 
us. But the tendency was there. And now by the sacrifices we 
have made and are making and must continue to make, we are 
learning that God cares, and that God is interested in the 
welfare of men. 

May we not hope that the nations who survive this cataclysm 
will consider their ways and know why God contended with them, 
our own nation and also all the nations of the earth? Have we 
not forgotten God, and forgotten also those things which are most 
precious to Him? My own earnest hope and prayer is that the 
nation may come to Christ and learn of Him what is the mean- 
ing and the worth of life. And what are the meaning and the worth 
of men? We have allowed ourselves to think of ourselves and 
our fellow-men as if we were only inhabitants of this planet, as 
if we had no interests beyond the present life and beyond the 
world in which we live to-day. We have thus been led to reckon 
success, visible and tangible success, in the fulfilment of earthly 
purpose as if it represented the only worthy idea of success, But 
to-day the sorrow at the loss of these brave, rich young human 
lives, whose bodies lie in the Dardanelles, or in Flanders, or else- 
where mi our far-flung battle line, lead us to think that for them 
there is work elsewhere in God’s world. Eternity has come very 
near to us all, and has led us to a new valuation of values. 
What is lacking, or rather what was lacking, in our pce-war 
attitude was, it seems to me, just this note of eternity — the absence 
of a vivid feeling of God’s presence in the life of a man. We 
were thinking almost exclusively, when we gave ourselves leisure 
from the daily task, of social problems, of the inequalities of 
human lots, of the miseries of men arising from the struggle of 
existence ; and men the highest and the best of men, were striving 
to find remedies for such miseries* And I rejoice in such work. 

But I have observed that the strong insistence of such pro- 
blems and the necessity of dealing with them has led men away 
from the problem of the eternal destiny of man, and from the need 
of making some provision for man’s eternal welfare. 1 have noted 
an absence of the eternal note in our modem preaching. I 
have noted also that preachers too often forget that Christianity 
is a religion of redemption, and sin and forgiveness are dealt with 
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less thoroughly than of old. Baton this I do not dwell, but 1 
should like, ere I close, just to say this, that Christ has made 
life and immortality luminous, so luminous that they shine on 
our daily life and daily work ; and it is simply wilful blindness 
on our part if we refuse the thought of them to have a practical 
influence on our walk and conversation. If I shall live on for 
ever, and if this life is a preparation for another and a larger life, 
what is the kind of gain which I can win in the present life, 
which I can take with me into that larger life ? Not efficiency 
in the physical world, not the gain of success which can be 
measured in space and time, but that inner wealth of thought 
and life, that kind of quality of character and endowment over 
which time has no power, and which is as much at home in the 
other world as it ought to be here. To me the lesson of the war 
lies in the comparative estimate of values which it has forced me 
to take. And from the stricken battlefield the voice of our brave 
fellows seems to call to me to think of the eternal values which 
they died to conserve, and to call to me, who am too old to fight, 
to do all that in me lies to set forth those eternal values for which 
they died. For they did not fight for power, nor for gain, nor 
for advantage, but they fought for truth, for righteousness, for 
fairness, for the right of weaker nations to live, and for the sake 
of making a place for men to live, so that their lives might be 
continued eternally without any hindrance to God’s eternal 
purpose. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN LITERATURE . 

By P. R. Krishnaswami, b.a. (Hons.) 

“ Modern Literature ” is a term of wide scope. Some date 
it from the sixteenth century when men’s thoughts were quicken- 
ed to new life after the lethargy of the Middle Ages. But in a 
narrower application of the term it would indicate the body 
of literature produced within recent times, within the age in 
which our own lives are cast. The writers of English literary 
history have not yet marked out a later epoch than that of the 
Romantic Revival and we shall not be wrong if we view the most 
recent tendencies in English literature as a continuation or as 
the extreme developments of the principles governing the period 
of the Romantic Revival. 

In a sense modern literature is the greatest of all literatures. 
To use a familiar paradox the youngest of our writers are also 
of the oldest race of writers on earth. The present has the 
advantage of the accumulated experience of the past and if we 
believe in an absolute theory of evolution applied to literature, 
moderq literature should embody in itself the best principles and 
features of all the past ages rejecting all that was unworthy in 
them. 

Literature is an index to the character and strength of a 
nation. An enquiry into the principles and general characteristics 
of the literature produced within our own times is also an exami- 
nation of the springs of national life. 

As a preliminary we might review the condition of literature 
as a profession at the present day. The “ readers ” of publish- 
ing firms are not inaccessible to new authors and for the moss 
part act fairly (though they ar,e bound to take into account con- 
siderations of topical importance) and there is not much chance 
of a talented author’s being neglected by the public and condemn- 
ed' to starvation, Patronage has long been dead and authors live 
in these days with much greater independence than ever before. 
But we are not to overlook the well recognised principle that 
literature unlike other professions cannot tolerate mediocrity. 
A man must have the power to attract the reading public or he 
must give up literature as a profession. 
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A factor to be reckoned with in the consideration of literature 
as a profession is the professional critic. Students of literature 
are familiar with the Edinburgh critics of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The establishment of the periodical reviews 
was an event with important consequences in the history of 
literature. Still it was not an unmixed blessing. The vagaries 
of reviewers like Jeffreys are well-known. The judgments 
passed on Carlyle and Keats have become a literary curiosity to 
illustrate the abuse of the reviewer’s art. An author’s chance 
of success might be mined by the judgments of reviewers. At the 
present day, however, bigotry is not the vice of the critic. On 
the other hand one notes in some journals disproportionate 
praise bestowed on works which do not deserve public attention. 
It is also well-known that there is a constant relation be- 
tween the editorial writings of a journal and its advertising 
department ; and laudatory notices of books published by the 
proprietors are not always to be taken ao their face value. 
But it is gratifying to see a journal like the Literary Supplement 
of the <£ Times’ 3 displaying sobriety and balance in appraising 
the publications of the time. On the whole then, the tyrannies 
of the reviewer ^re but few at the present day and it is the pride 
of modern days that we live in the age of a republic of letters. 
Time was when the seer of the epic constituted a monarchy in 
letters. Time was when literature pertained only to coteries of 
writers and was read only by a limited circle of readers, when 
literature was oligarchical But now literature is truly re- 
publican, and there has never been an academy of letters in 
England to exercise a censorial authority on the world of 
literature. 

But in one aspect the work of the literary critic to-day 
is not in the highest interests of literature. Readers of litera- 
ture at the present day must own to a feeling of uneasiness 
caused by a perusal of the mass of critical writings issuing 
from the universities, displaying what may be called the 
statistical method of criticism. Every age suffers from its 
own forms of 'superstition and at the present day we witness 
the vulgarities of superstition making inroads into the precincts 
of literary criticism. The most elaborate treatises of writers 
enjoying the greatest reputation in the literary world have been 
directed towards the elucidation of the ordinary facts in the 
lives of literary celebrities which cannot be said \to possess 
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any real literary value. Mr. Austin Dobson has been long 
rummaging in the manuscripts, letters, and pictures of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the light thrown by him on eighteenth cen- 
tury writers is not' commensurate with the labour expended. 
Sir Sidney Lee may be instanced as an illustration of labour 
spent on Shakespearean studies which have not in any propor- 
tionate degree advanced the study of Shakespeare in the real 
literary sense. Mr. A. 0. Bradley’s studies in Shakespeare may 
be taken as an example of what we regard as the correct critical 
method. Apart from the superstition of local associations and 
the unessential details of biography of literary celebrities, we 
have a specious form of criticism in the laboured volumes of 
certain writers who, lacking real literary insight, try to remedy 
the defect by mere industry. They can count the number of 
rhymes in a poem or prepare a table of the metrical variations in 
it. Sometimes the investigation is purely philological and not 
of material importance even philologically. This ideal of statis- 
tical criticism may be traced to some extent in the Americans 
and Germans. 

The aesthetic aspect of literature— not to speak of the ethical 
aspect of it, which, however, may be said to be merged in it— 
which is the essential aspect also, is always hard to analyse and 
systematise, and it is gratifying to note that many .recent writers 
have been engaged in elucidating what will be conceded to be the 
*laws of literary criticism. 

Passing on to the principal departments of modern literature 
the province of poetry will demand our consideration first. We 
are proud of modern poetry because it is free from meretricious 
ornament, and false imagery, and ingenious conceits, all of which 
prevailed in the old schools of poetry. We despise the poetry of 
the eighteenth century for its want of sublimity, for its com- 
monplace sentiment and unconscious vulgarity. The early poets 
of the nineteenth century exemplified a high seriousness which 
has since been -embodied in the ideals of modern poetry. By 
high seriousness is implied no contempt of the ordinary facts of 
life in themselves but we expect that these when embodied in 
poetry should have such a universality of significance as will 
sustain the dignity of literary creation. Modern poetry puts to 
shame the coarseness of preceding ages. 

It is commonly asked whether poetry is decaying or progress- 
ing at the 'present day. The immense volume of prose issuing 
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from the press should not blind us to the richness of modem 
literature even in its variety of form. It is said that a writer 
can think or write originally so little in these days that poetry 
is well nigh an impossible art. Even according to Matthew 
Arnold : 

Though the Muse be gone away, 

Though she move not earth to-day, 

Souls erewhile who caught her word, 

Ah! still harp on what they heard. 

To believe in the impossibility of original thinking is to show 
lamentable lack of imagination. To think that the treasure of 
human ideas and feelings has been exhausted is to indulge in a 
childish idea. We have within recent times the poetic witchery of 
Swinburne, the splendid blank verse of Stephen Phillips, and the 
dignified poetry of William Watson. It is another familiar ques- 
tion how 7 far science has influenced or retarded the growth of 
poetry. It is a mistake to conceive of poetry as so wholly de- 
pendent on the play of extravagant imagination that the touch of 
science will destroy the fabric of poetic art. On the other hand 
it is pleasing to observe what new realms of fancy and feeling 
have been opened up with the progress of science* The Fairy 
Tales of Science ” are frequently embodied in Tennyson’s poetry. 
In Locksley Hall are the prophetic lines 

c 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

It is not only the marvels of science that have been fruitful in 
their influence on poetic fancy ; science has stood as well for a 
great ideal of life. The following lines are from “ The Night 
Express” by Cosmo Monkhouse : 

0, ’tis a race sublime ! 

1, neck and neck with Time,— 

I, With my thews of iron and heart of fire, — 

Bun without pause for breath, 

While all the. earth beneath 
Shakes with the shocks of ray tremendous ire. 

Lines like these are suggestive of a heroic poem commemor- 
ating some martial glory. It is an irony of time that with the 
perfection of the engines of destruction in war there is no more 
scope for the grandeur of the physical deeds of man to be glorified 
in poetry. But the “Night Express ” is significant in its conclud- 
ing stanza: 
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Why for so brief a length 
Dowered with such might strength ? 

Man is my God — I seek not to .divine ; 

At his command I stir, 

L his stern messenger ; — 

Does'he his duty well as I do mine ? 

Mention may be made here of just another note of modem 
poetry. We are all familiar with the cry for civic liberty which 
so often found glorious expression in the poetic work of the early 
romanticists. The French Revolution kindled the hearts of 
poets, and names like Byron and Shelley are names to conjure 
with in the interests of civic freedom. The cry of freedom was 
caught up again and again in British poetry during the nineteenth 
century when sympathy was aroused by the struggles of European 
nations. But there is later than this an aspect of English poetry 
which cannot at all be applauded. It is the Jingo spirit in 
modern English poetry. “ This voice sang us free,” says Mr. 
Watson of Wordsworth. Mr. A. G. Gardiner adds that it may 
be said of J&ipling that “ this voice sang us captive.” Mr. Kipling 
is no apostle of the coming millennium on earth. The patrio- 
tism of Tennyson had its exalted limits and the poet who was 
proud of an ideal form of monarchy in his own country was yet 
fervently dreaming of the “Parliament of man and the federation 
of the^world.” But Mr. Kipling expresses an almost childish 
delight in the pomp of empire and is superficially complacent. * 
We have another note of ridiculous imperialism in the poetry of 
Mr. William Watson himself. He tells us somewhere that if 
England should fall any day it would result in the less glory to 
God and the less Truth in the world. We are told that according 
to the creed of the Germans, God is a humble follower of the 
German armies on whom the disgrace will fall if all is not well 
with the arms of Germany. Mr. Watson comes very near such a 
view in a few of his poems. But in justice to Mr. Watson it may 
be said that such specimens are but few in his work, while it is 
full of a cry of generous liberty for the nations on earth. For 
poetry of pure patriotism Mr. Henry Newbolt takes the highest 
place in modern English poetry. 

Passing on to the most prominent branch of literature at the 
present day— prose fiction— we notice the changed ideals in the 
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art. As to the question why the novel has come to be the 
most prominent form of literature at the present day, it forms 
an interesting subject for investigation and an answer is not 
difficult to obtain if one observes the evolution of the forms 
of the creative literary art. The minstrel songs of one period 
are superseded by the more elaborate art of the prose romance 
of another. The prose romance yields in its turn to the 
more realistic form — the drama, while the limitations placed 
on the dramatist lead again to the cultivation and popularity 
of the novel which may be said to embody in’itself the qualities 
of every other form of literature. 

In the modern novel, action and romance have largely given 
place to realism and psychological interest. Though it is realistic, 
its artistic side has been so far developed that one is frequently 
disappointed in trying to discover an absolute picture of life. 
Time was when English readers were treated to novels like 
“ David Copperfield ” or “ Nicholas Niekleby”, to the novels of 
George Eliot or those of Thackeray, in all of which the vital 
problem of life, the struggle for existence amidst civilised human- 
ity, received prominent treatment. But there has been a tenden- 
cy in later y.ears to take up only the highest class of society for 
the pictures of life embodied in the novel or the drama. The 
talk of the fashionable drawing room monopolises modem ^creative 
art. Meredith’s characters are mostly of the upper class. The 
hero of “Evan Harrington,” is a tailor but the eccentric philan- 
thropy of Mr. Tom Coggiesby easily removes the struggle for 
life, and the rest is merely the artistic shaping of character with 
deeds not far removed from the lightness of the drawing room. 
The plays of Oscar Wilde are all of the drawing rooms of English 
peeresses and peers, and Wilde’s characters never speak the 
prose of the world. The dash of the motor-car is a necessary 
feature of the modern story as Mr. Wells’s books will testify. 
The most fashionable hotels must also appear in the modem 
■ drama as exemplified in Mr. Shaw’s plays. 

It may also be pointed out that modern authors generally 
lose sight of the elementary feelings and passions of man and 
harp on subtle aspects of sentiment and emotion. It this con- 
nection we must recognise the peculiarly individual character of 
some modem writers. Modem artists are wonderfully egotistic 
and write continually about themselves. It is well known that 
the fop with his brilliant paradox and. callous view of morals who 
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figures so frequently in Wilde’s plays is Wilde himself. The 
architect who figures in Mr. Hardy’s “ A Pair of Blue Eyes” can- 
not but remind us of Mr. Hardy himself who was in his younger 
days. an architect by profession. In “ The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman”, one of Mr. Wells’s most recent novels, the male 
counterpart of the heroine is a writer of novels! The hero of 
Strindberg the Swedish’s dramatist’s “ There are Crimes and 
Crimes ” is a playwright with all the morbid sensations towards 
woman that characterised Strindberg himself. 

Modern authors are frequently of morbid minds and their 
feelings are of the abnormal type. Egotism is after all a delightful 
quality. The reader is continually taken into confidence and 
allowed to observe the innermost workings of the author’s mind 
and he is gratified by this trust. But this egotism and indivi- 
duality render it impossible that they should be representative of 
the people at large. Because men like Wells and Shaw write 
continually of the unhappiness of marriage we are not to conclude 
that the majority of marriages in England are unhappy. An 
author whose work does not go beyond himself cannot be said to 
be the greatest master of his art. The greatest creators have risen 
above the limited and peculiar facts of their lives. ’Shakespeare is 
such a consummate master of his art that he never betrays his 
own person in his plays. Still it is pleasing to note among the 
group of living writers a poet like Masefield whose work has far 
surpassed the narrow sphere of the personal experiences of modern 
life. “ Dauber” and the “Everlasting Mercy” are recognised as 
the best of his work but a reference may be made here to a poem 
of low life by him, the “Widow of the Bye Street”, which is an 
example of the work of a school which endeavours to make the 
sordid facts of life subserve their art. 

The modern drama is chiefly in prose. There is no romance 
and no story in much of the modern drama. Its interest, as the 
interest of the modern novel, is purely psychological, and lies in 
unravelling the inner processes of the mind. The admirer of 
Shakespeare experiences a new sensation in the dramas of Ibsen. 
He finds matter that is thought-provoking while he was merely 
excited by the plays of Shakespeare. (Perhaps we may say, “ So 
much the worse for the reader.”) A special achievement of 
the modern drama is the brilliant dialogue that occurs so abund- 
antly in it. The reader of Oscar "Wilde marvels at the sparkling 
dialogue of his plays. The brilliancy it is true has been called 
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shallow. It is a legitimate question to ask if characters in real 
life talk as brilliantly as they do in the pages of Wilde or Shaw. 
They hardly do. In the drama as in fiction we perceive a gradual 
specialisation of art which has detached it from actual life. 

A dominant note in modem literature has been a protest 
against the conventions and tyrannies of society. Even in 
Tennyson we read : 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth* 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth. 

A key to the modern protest against social tyrannies may be 
found in the conception of woman in modern art. The poets of 
the Romantic Revival had .recognised in woman the dignified 
helpmate of man. Her life was complementary to man’s, her 
virtue lay in her fulfilling the secondary part she owed him. 
An advanced and also a healthy and robust ideal of woman is 
visible in the novels of George Meredith. Meredith’s heroines 
are of the open air, are never carried away by sentiment, are 
eminently sober and serve even to steady the men. But the 
latest development* in the ideals of woman can be sought for 
only in the plays of Ibsen. The “ New Woman ” is a special 
quality of Ibsen’s creative art. His “ Doll’s House ” is the 
story of a loving wife, the mother of children? who, when she 
discovers that her husband treated her only as a doll m& did 
not give her credit for an independent discretion in the world, 
deserts his home. “ The Lady from the Sea ” harps on the same 
ideal of liberty in another form. The wife of an excellent man, 
of some consideration in society, meets a certain sailor to whom 
she had unwittingly plighted her troth in early youth. She feels 
a romantic yearning to fulfil her early vow and chafes at the re- 
straint imposed upon her by her husband. The husband, however, 
out of a generous impulse, relaxes his authority and gives his 
wife absolute freedom to choose for herself. The moment this 
sense of liberty comes over her she is disillusioned about the 
sailor to whom she had rashly been affianced in her childhood, 
and becoming conscious of the full worth of her husband returns 
to him. Bernard Shaw, the avowed disciple of Ibsen, has repeat- 
edly striven to point out the iniquity of the double code of moral- 
ity whidh permits the worst rake among men to occupy a secured 
and honored place in society while the woman that is guilty of 
the slightest moral weakness is consigned to the deepest abyss 
of shame, But the ideal of free love so fervently pictured by 
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modern artists has been ably attacked by Mr. Chesterton who calls 
the term a black and white contradiction. No lover has, as he 
says, ever been free. £< It is in the nature of love to bind itself 
and the institution of marriage merely paid the average man the 
compliment of taking him at his word/’ 

In prose the greatest achievement is the perfecting of the 
most flexible, powerful and direct instrument of expression. It 
has been said that there is no “ oratory ” in these days in Pan 
li ament. At the same time the command held over the house 
by a leader like Mr. Asquith is unquestioned. This is the spirit 
of modem prose. It is the best medium for exposition. 

Modern literature has been tending to recede more and more 
from the average life of humanity, and seems likely to suffer in 
the range of its appeal by embodying only the abnormalities of 
individuals that are brilliant enough to charm the dilettante, and 
this detachment of literature from real life will lessen the 
usefulness of the written thing to the nation at large. 

During the present war the genius of Tyrtaeus is most in 
requisition, but after the war literature is bound to suffer a decided 
change. The most beautiful things in the world are after all the 
fact of the simple life, the pure life and the strong life* The 
lesson of the war will be to direct literature to become the 
expression of a longing for all these noble ideals. One would 
wish with Matthew Arnold that: 

Time may restore us in his course, 

Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force *, 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
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ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF A 
GENTLEMAN . 

By K. C. Macartney, m.a. 

The fact of change and development in the meanings of words 
can scarcely need emphasis, it is as certain as the changes in pro- 
nunciation, and should form an equally important part of the 
studies of the philologist. Were it to do so more generally than 
is now the case, the science of philology would certainly become 
the most popular, because the most humane, of all sciences. 
Until some one shall arise with the necessary knowledge of 
history, philology, etymology, and human nature, the student 
who is perplexed by the obvious differences between the ancient 
and modern, the technical and lay uses of many words, must 
abandon himself to despair, or, which is little better, to the 
guidance of amateurs hardly less uninitiated than himself. Should 
the present article effect nothing else, it may perhaps show that 
some investigation into the change and development of the 
meanings of words should be speedily attempted, if only to save 
the unwary from the expositions of quacks and charlatans in 
the science. rt 

We have chosen for our experiment a word in constant use, 
but one which has certainly changed its popular meaning in the 
course of time, or perhaps it would be more accurate to describe 
it as having added to the original meaning fresh ideas which 
have greatly modified it, if they have not smothered it altogether. 
William Camden defined a gentleman as a member of the lesser 
nobility, the College of Heralds define him as a person entitled to 
use armorial bearing, but there are very many persons possess- 
ing neither of these qualifications who would be highly in- 
censed, and with perfect justice, were we to say to them 
“Sirs, you are not gentlemen.” It is clear, then, that the 
general popular use of the word has considerably changed its 
meaning since the days of the antiquary Camden, and even the 
Garter King-at-Arms himself would not restrict it toils technical 
meaning, except upon technical occasions. 

At the present time the refusal of the title “ Gentleman ” sug- 
gests to the popular mind something like moral delinquency or 
incompleteness. The lack may be in external qualities of action 
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and address, or in qualities of the mind, or of the heart, but there 
is always the suggestion that the lack, whatever it may be, is the 
fault of the individual himself, constituting a barrier to his free 
social intercourse with others whose right to the title is undis- 
puted. 

So far we have been negative in our description. If, however, 
we were asked to define what a gentleman is, rather than what 
he is not, we might describe him as a person embodying in a high 
degree those characteristics which to any age seem to be most , 
desirable. It is partly owing to the change of ideals from ancient 
to modern times that the dominant meaning of the word has 
changed so much. But thare is also about words a certain tena- 
cious quality which seems to prevent them from losing altogether 
a meaning which they once possessed, although that meaning may 
become added to and overlaid by subsequent “ derived ” mean- 
ings. Now, if our description of a gentleman as the ideal eharac* 
ter of any age be correct, and if we be correct also in asserting 
the power of a word to retain old meanings while it acquires 
new ones, we may expect to discover many traces of bygone 
ideals in this particular word, so that the word itself and the 
ideas which it connotes may throw a valuable light on the 
social and ethical development of the English people. 

¥£Me the word “gentleman,” meaning a person of distin- 
guished or noble birth, came into England from France to- 
wards the close of the Middle Ages the Northern peoples did 
not have to wait until then for their conception of an ideal 
character. Their heroes were all of a definite type. Beowulf, 
Sigurd, Grettir differ slightly in circumstances, but they all 
possess physical strength and physical courage in a superlative 
degree. These are the heroic virtues of a barbarous age, from 
them followed a third quality, capacity for leadership, that is 
leadership in war, organizing and driving power, and the 
power to deal with sudden emergencies. All these are distinc- 
tively military qualities— capacity to lead is always enhanced 
by the tight to lead, which in all societies, ancient as well as 
modern, is associated with the hereditary principle, so that 
before the term “gentleman” was known to the Northern 
peoples the idea of noble birth formed part of their ideal hero. 
In civil life, they demanded that their hero should be open- 
handed and generous. Frequently, as in the cases oh Beowulf 
and Grettir, he was in his youth moody and phlegmatic and 
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only showed his real nature in a crisis. In company, at feasts 
or in the presence of women, he was reserved and shy until 
warmed with wine when he became boastful. The spirit of 
romance prompted the Northern peoples to picture their heroes 
as outlaws or exiles, but this is not the case with all of them. 

Thus in the North of Europe the conception of the hero 
was of a man of action, to be relied upon in emergencies, 
while in peace time he remained quietly at home or sought 
suitable military employment in foreign lands, but who never 
troubled bimself with the government of his country. His 
virtues were personal and military, the virtues of an early 
civilization. In the South, however, where city life was in 
early ages far more common than in the North, and where the 
conquests of Home through many generations gradually brought 
together under one government widely different races living in 
three continents, the ideal character was bound to differ con- 
siderably from that of the North. What this ideal was is 
sufficiently indicated by a considerable group of words in the 
English language such as civil, urbane , polite , polished , and 
the like. All these words indicate the external differences of 
the townsman from the rustic. They cannot without some 
violence be divorced from the manner with which an act is 
accompanied, in fact they have in certain periods of the^langu- 
age all suggested something formal; even insincere. In course 
of time, they have lost, or are in process of losing, any sug- 
gestion of this kind, but they still refer to the manner in 
which an act is performed rather than to the motive which 
prompted it. 

Here then, we have strong evidence that to the city- 
dwellers of the South the ideal virtues were far more social than 
was the case in the North. Obedience to, and respect for the 
laws, affability to one’s neighbours, subordination of the incli- 
nations of the individual to the . good of the whole body and 
the rights of others, are the virtues which we find making men 
famous in the history of the Roman Republic, and their absence 
never failed to make a man odious. Even after the corruption 
of the Republic, it was worth while to pay respect to these dead 
virtues, and it may be this fact which has caused the names 
of them in our language to sound a little hollow and insincere. 

Thus there were in the ancient world, at least two varie- 
ties of ideal character with strongly contrasted qualities. The 
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Northern type had at one time been honoured in the South, 
but when warfare ceased to be tbe norma! condition of Southern 
Europe, and it was brought into close contact with the wealth 
and luxury of Egypt and Asia Minor and the civic traditions of 
Greece, what had before seemed to be degenerate effeminacy, 
gradually became the ideal characteristics of the race. 

The civic virtues which were rapidly becoming formalized 
and without real meaning, were unexpectedly revived and 
vitalized by the genius of Christianity which not only gave to 
them a new motive, but a new power. The Christian Church 
is a Society and the distinctive virtues which she stresses are 
bound to be the civic virtues. This may not have been at once 
apparent, but the strong control claimed by the Church over 
the social action of the individual, together with her pre- 
sentation of all social obligations in a new and more intimate 
light, replacing the idea of the state by that of the family, 
were bound to produce this effect. The Christian virtues of love, 
forbearance, self-sacrifice, self-restraint, pity, courtesy, are all 
social virtues, so that the effect of Christianity was to create 
stronger motives for the exercise of these virtues, thus giving a 
decisive advantage to the civic conception of the ideal character. 
If this argument need further support, we appeal once more to 
the evidence of the language. That Christianity continued as 
it began to spread from the great centres of population to the 
less populous countryside, is shown clearly by the two words 
which denoted the non-Christian world to the Church, pagan and 
heathen . Both these words denote the dwellers on the uplands 
away from the cities and therefore outside the main stream of 
civilization. It may be argued that the terms were used meta- 
phorically of those outside the City of God, but the historical 
facts of the advance of Christianity strongly suggest that the 
words were originally used in their literal sense, though no doubt 
they acquired later a slight metaphorical colouring. 

While the idea of heredity clearly finds a place in the most 
primitive conception of the ideal character, it is not so obviously 
necessary to what we may call the civic conception, still less does 
it appear to be in keeping with that conception as modified 
by Christianity. Yet the growth of settled institutions seems to 
have led to the emphasis of this idea. The Roman Republic in 
spite of changes in its constitution always respected the Patrician 
order, and the Roman People were always powerfully influenced 
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in favour of any candidate for office who could appeal to the 
services rendered to the State by his ancestors- Christianity also, 
with the strong emphasis laid by it upon Divine Providence, 
tended to inculcate the greatest respect for the holders:of authority 
as well as for authority in the abstract. When rulers became 
Christian and were consecrated to their office by the Church, 
their persons became sacred, and something of their sanctity and 
dignity was shared by the officials under them. This respect for 
the holders of offices was naturally increased by, the gradual 
extensive application of the idea that the most capable person to 
fill a great position was a man whose father had held the same or 
a similar post. So that though the civic conception of an ideal 
character does not necessarily postulate the notion of distinguish- 
ed parentage, it does not oppose, and indeed countenances it. 

In the fifth century the Roman Empire in the West finally 
broke up into separate states whose rulers were warrior tribes- 
men possessing and admiring those primitive personal and mili- 
tary virtues which constituted the old ideal character. They 
came, however, under the sway of Christianity, so that the new 
ideal was made up of a fusion of the old barbarian virtues with 
those which are distinctively Christian. How incongruous this 
fusion sometimes was may be easily seen by any one who cares 
to study even so late a work as Malory's Morte d’ Arthur, ^Arthur 
himself, though the first of the three Christian Worthies of the 
world, is a very strange mixture, and many of his knights are 
even more strange in their behaviour, so that the good Sir Thomas 
has constantly to remind us that Christianity was but imperfectly 
understood in those far-off times. The truth is that in these old 
stories we can see the attempt being made to amalgamate two 
ideals which are at some points diametrically opposed to one 
another. 

What then is the ideal character of the middle age ? Pri- 
marily a knight, a soldier in a position of authority, to which he 
has almost always been bom, but for which he has had to prove 
his fitness. But the true knight is more than a soldier. To 
some extent, varying from the absolute completeness of the 
Religious Orders to the merest formal vows of the heir to a 
throne, he is “ in religion," that is he is bound by vows to break 
which involves something like sacrilege. He is in his own 
person a fusion of the two ideals of the warrior and the church 
man, The most complete knight is he who forsaking brethren 
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and wife and children and lands dedicates his sword to the service 
of the Cross sets out to do his part to found the kingdom 
of Jerusalem and rescue the Holy Places. Next to such an one 
comes the true knight errant of romance, the Galahad-Percival 
character who goes through the world on some high religious 
quest, doing good with a strong hand by the way. In theory 
this world of chivalry obliterated class distinctions ; it did so, 
however, only by obliterating all classes below those of knight 
and priest, and even a king, like a bishop among priests, was 
only a knight with added authority and dignity. Still the true 
knight, though he lived in the imaginations of men more than 
in the real word, only remained true so long as bis conduct 
was guided by the moral code of Christianity. The true 
knight was the courteous protector of all ladies, the champion 
of the weak and oppressed, because he was the soldier of 
Christ. In the ideals of chivalry, beneath much which is quite 
unworthy of the high ideal of knighthood, and behind much 
which is merely conventional or formal, we begin to perceive 
the recognition of a new moral element in the ideal character, 
not superseding the old, but suffusing it. The soldier noble is 
no longer the complete man, unless he possesses in some 
degree the virtues of the Christian. 

While there was this great good in the ideal of chivalry, 
there was so much in it of unreality and make-believe that 
it could scarcely ever be more than a beautiful dream, and 
the attempts to translate it into action, were certain to con- 
centrate upon the outward trappings rather than the ideal it- 
self. Even Spenser makes it abundantly clear that chivalry 
was to him a dream for the well-born alone. He tells us 
that only such persons can hope to ride perfectly , and the 
promptings to courage and humanity in the breast of one of 
his savage woodlanders he can explain only by supposing him 
to. be of gentle birth. Another fact tending in the same 
direction was the early established custom of knighting the 
sons, or at least the eldest sons, of knights, thus transforming 
what had been an order into a class. These knights were 
very largely landholders under some great noble, or the king, 
so that gradually the idea of landed property came to be 
associated with them. Thus they came to be men of wealth 
and substance whose interests were bound up with those of 
the higher nobility. 
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The Renascence in the fifteenth century and the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth each contributed something to the 
overthrow of the old chivalric ideal. The Renascence partly 
by its attitude to religion and still more by its worship of 
learning, struck at the heart of the religious-military conception 
of the ideal character. Once more the centre of influence 
shifted from the country seats of the nobles and the knights 
to the centres of foreign trade and new ideas in the towns. 
Men of learning and of affairs, scholarly lawyers and bishops 
received respect because of their learning; a new class of 
people were growing up ^depending not on their birth but their 
parts for their fame, men like Wolsey, Latimer, Erasmus, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Ren Jonson. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the Church had always been a means by which men 
might rise from the lowest orders to the highest position in the 
State, but outside the ranks of the clergy such advancement 
was practically impossible. Rut from the sixteenth century 
onwards learning became a stepping-stone to advancement, 
especially scholarship and knowledge of the law. 

While the Renascence was thus undermining the aristocracy 
of birth by setting up one of talentss the Reformation burst 
upon Europe with its insistence on moral qualities. Of this side 
of the development of the ideal character Spenser is the most 
complete example. While his definition of the word as “ a noble 
person ” leaves no doubt that he insisted upon the nation of 
birth, still it is clear from the plan of the Faerie Queene that he 
felt that moral qualities were necessary. This Elizabethan 
age produced not only the first treatises definitely intended to 
impress upon gentlemen the necessity of moral virtue and in- 
tellectual attainment as the natural supports to their rank? but 
also the first pattern of the new ideal in the person of Sir 
Philip Sidney. He seems to have been one of those rare 
individuals against whom envy and slander dared not raise their 
heads. Nothing in his writings which have come down to us 
justifies the extravagant reputation which he possessed in his 
own day, but this is not to be wondered at as his reputation rests 
upon his personal character. But he combined' in himself all 
that seemed most desirable to his contemporaries. His birth 
was exalted, his tastes literary, his poetry is still read with 
pleasure and his prose without distaste as a critic he reflected the 
opinions of his time and expressed them without acrimony ; his 
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scholarship was respectable if not profound? and far exceeded the 
average attainment of. men of his rank in his own day or in ours. 
As a soldier he was more gallant than successful, but he possessed 
in the highest degree the personal qualities of courage, generosity 
and courtesy. With all this he was a kind of standard or 
rallying point for the moderate men among the reforming party 
in religion. He was in fact what others have since been in title 
with much less reason, the first gentleman of his age. 

One immediate result of these changing ideas which began 
to make itself felt long before the changes were complete, was 
the notion that a man could be a gentleman by profession as 
well as by birth. Certain occupations which had before seemed 
to be the special preserve of noKility of birth, now were thrown 
open by* royal favour or necessity to the nobility of intellect. 
This was notably the case with the services of the Grown which 
came more and more to demand men of intelligence. We notice 
the term <f gentleman 55 first coming into general use in connection 
with certain Court offices, and the King’s officers in his Navy 
and Army receive the title of “ Gentleman ” on their commissions. 
By a very natural extension of the term those who were qualified 
by their intellectual attainments to hold such offices assumed, 
and were by courtesy allowed to use, the title of gentleman. 
Thus those Elizabethan dramatists who had proceeded M. A. 
at one or other of the Universities proudly wrote after their 
names “ Gent.” of them all, a mere handful only could have 
upheld their claim on any but academic grounds. Shakespeare 
and t Ben Jonson, not being Masters of Arts, had to obtain a 
patent from the College of Heralds before they could use the 
title. It is worth while noticing that the “ learned professions 
of Law and Divinity also claimed this title for their practitioners. 
It has always been admitted in Divinity, but in Law a curious 
distinction was made between the members of the Bar and the 
attorneys or, as we should now say, solicitors. 

At this stage we find three distinct classes of individuals all 
entitled by custom to be called “ gentlemen " ; the old hereditary 
landed class, the men of learning and education, and the clergy, 
barristers and servants of the Crown. While these qualifications 
seem definite enough, a moment’s reflection will show that they 
must produce endless anomalies which will lead to an ever 
widening extension of the term. We will suppose that a seven- 
teenth century merchant has two sons. He is anxious that one 
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of them shall carry on his business, while he is prepared to make 
use of his wealth to advance the social position of the other, 
We will suppose that the elder elects to follow his father’s calling, 
while the second buys a commission in the Army. The second 
son is now undoubtedly entitled to write himself “gentleman ”, 
which neither his father nor brother may do. However, the 
elder son marries the heiress of a gentleman in the neighbouring 
county; by courtesy he is styled “gentleman”? which he may 
convert into a title of right by becoming member of Parliament 
for the division wherein his wife’s estate is situated. Now he is 
a gentleman though a merchant, while his father is not. This 
example is no mere fancy one, it is representative of what actually 
occurred again and again during that period. 

The fact is that there had grown up new conditions of life 
while the Renascence and the Reformation were working them- 
selves out. Discovery, science, and later invention, had altered 
the old social values in what we would now call a democratic di- 
rection. The value of trade had increased enormously, and with 
it the importance of the towns, not as the seat of government, 
but as the store-houses of wealth. When agriculture had been 
the chief source of wealth, the landowners had proportionately 
great power, and with power went social position ; in the same 
way, when trade became more important, the social position 
of the merchant was enhanced. The result of this has been 
that a new aristocracy of wealth has been added to the old 
aristocracy of birth, and the aristocracies of intellect and pro- 
fession. These are the main divisions into which we may classify 
what we will call, for the sake of convenience only, a gentleman 
by position. It should be noted, however, that the technical 
distinctions of the College of Heralds would not acknowledge 
all these divisions. The scruples of that learned body may, 
however, be overcome easily enough by certain formalities, the 
most important of which is the payment of a fee. 

The revolutionary and democratic spirit of the last cen- 
tury profoundly affected the use and connotation of the term 
“gentleman.” In England all titles of honour have long tend- 
ed to be applied more and more .widely. For example, upon 
solemn and ceremonial occasions all judges and bishops are 
addressed as “My Lord” whether they are Lords Justices or 
Lords Spiritual or not , the wives of knights have long -since 
abandoned the title “ Madams ” or “Dame” prefixed to their 
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Christian name for the more high-sounding “Lady” prefixed 
to the surname. As it has been with these more exalted titles 
of honour, so the one we are considering has been so widely 
applied, that the refusal of it to any individual is tantamount 
to an insult. At the same time the restricted technical use 
together with some faint memory of its older meanings has 
preserved for it a fairly definite ideal of conduct while blurr- 
ing the notion of position. It is for this reason that its 
refusal is considered insulting. 

Once more the term embodies the ideal character of our 
age in the popular mind. The spread of learning, the growth 
of science, the greater distribution of wealth, together with 
the revolutionary and democratic tendencies of the last three 
generations, have combined to thrust- into the background the 
notion of birth as essential to a gentleman. Men have come 
to see that the traditional restraints which were the valuable 
elements in the idea can be obtained in other ways. For ex- 
ample high moral principles and a good understanding will 
carry a man far. If to these be added esprii-de-corps inspired 
by a school, a university, a college, a profession or a service, 
a man is a gentleman in the modern sense, because he be- 
haves as one. Natural genius and the possession of social gifts 
may supply the defect of this latter quality of esprit-de-corps , 
but the want of the other two can only be made up in appear- 
ance by simulating them, and sooner or later the deceit is 
bound to break down. 

It will be noticed that while the characteristics of a gentle- 
man are personal, their expression is almost always social. It is 
this fact which tends to place undue emphasis upon the external 
expression of the character, courtesy in address, ease in deport- 
ment, a scrupulous observance of the conventions of polite 
society, a careful articulation of words and phrases, the careful 
suppression of all that is individual or distinctive to such a 
degree as to render a man conspicuous or his associates un- 
comfortable. Perhaps the one idea which expresses all this most 
completely is the divine gift of tact. 

It is this external behaviour, which we call good manners, 
that forms the popular idea of a gentleman at the present day, 
Instinctively men have felt that this social quality depends 
largely upon tradition, so that the idea of heredity is never 
divorced entirely from the idea of a gentleman even in the 
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popular mind. Men have come to see, however, that this tradi- 
tion of birth, which is really only one form of esprit-de-corps , 
can be replaced by others in men of goodwill, while without 
that goodwill it is not sufficient to keep a man from breaches 
of those very conventions and courtesies which are the outward 
expression of a gentleman. 


NOTES OP THE MONTH . 

The attitude of the most weighty section of the American people is 
perhaps most fitly expressed by the following utterance in a recent 
number of the Outlook. Towards the end of April, President Wilson 
appeared* before Congress assembled in joint session to read in person 
his address reviewing the situation of the controversy between 
Germany and the United States as to Submarine Warfare. The occa- 
sion was impressive and memorable and the galleries were crowded. 
The President in the speech now widely known reviewed thte history 
of Germany’s unlawful action on the seas and concluded with the 
weighty declaration that “ unless the Imperial German Government 
should now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of warfare against passenger and freight carrying vessels, the 
Government of the United States can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Government of the German Empire alto- 
gether. 5 * Never before had the President spoken with such clearness 
and gravity and his words were welcomed by the large majority of the 
American people who were smarting under the humiliation of repeated 
warnings to Germany repeatedly ignored. Now, says the Outlooh 
“ under such circumstances what ought the American people to do ? 
Before they do anything else they should make clear to themselves what 
the issue between them and the German government is. Eirst, it is 
an issue of the rights of American citizens as against a policy of deli- 
berate murder. Second, it is an issue of the rights of neutral nations 
on the high seas, rights of which the' United States is the most power- 
ful defender. Third, it is an issue of the rights of non-combatants as 
against the resurgence of savagery in war. Fourth, it is an issue of 
the maintenance of international law as against a militarism which 
acts on the assumption that treaties are scraps of paper and that 
necessity knows no law. Fifth, it is an issue of the liberties of all peo- 
ples, the German people as well as the French or English or Bussian or 
Belgian people, German- American as well as any other Americans. If 
once this nation is drawn into the war, it cannot withdraw simply when 
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submarines eease their activities. This nation must then take its part 
in sustaining'the whole fabric of civilization which the German Govern- 
ment is imperilling. Clearly perceiving this issue the American people 
should prepare themselves for any step that the carrying out of the Pre- 
sident’s plan may involve, one of five results may follow the President’s 
note to Germany : — (l) Germany may acquiesce, alter her whole sub- 
marine policy, and thus admit that her philosophy of war is unjustifiable. 
There is no ground to hope for such an admission. (2) The President 
may enter into another discussion with Germany, as he did after his 
* strict accountability and Lusitania notes. A course so inconsistent 
with the present ultimatum is not to be considered. (3) Germany may 
refuse to assent to the demands of the United States, whereupon a 
diplomatic rupture will follow. (4) Germany may regard this diplomatic 
rupture as a casus belli and declare war on us. (5) Germany may ig- 
nore the United States altogether, persist in her submarine policy and 
continue to destroy the lives of Americans and other neutrals. Our 
Government would then have to consider whether self-respect and 
human rights compelled us to declare war on Germany. For these rea- 
sons we believe a breaking of diplomatic relations is inevitable ; whether 
war follows depends wholly on Germany.” Which of the five results 
thus outlined will prove to be the actual result has yet to be deter- 
mined, but it is practically certain that no protest from America will 
materially alter Germany’s policy. 


THE action of America will depend in large measure on the party 
that prevails in the coming election. President Wilson’s strength lies in 
the want of union in the Republican party. There are various possible 
candidates in the field, but as yet hardly a consensus of opinion. The 
following from the Times Washington correspondent shows that the 
probability is that Roosevelt will be the next Republican candidate* : — 

“ Unless all political signs fail, Theodore Roosevelt will be the Republican 
candidate for the American Presidency in opposition to Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
at the coming November elections. It has taken a miracle in American 
politics to unite Mr. Roosevelt to the politicians who drove him away from the 
Republican party four years ago, but the miracle has happened, writes Mr. J. 
W. T. Mason from New York. 

Mr. Roosevelt has returned to the good graces of some of the most power- 
ful Republican party managers, and to-day the prophets are almost unanimous 
that when the Republican nominating convention meets at Chicago during the 
.first fortnight in June, nobody will seriously be in the running for the Conven- 
tion’s gift except the Colonel. 


* Since the above was written, news from America has shown that the 
Times ' Correspondent was over-confident in his prognostication. — Editor , 
Madras Christian College Magazine . 
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. The Republicans have been considering several candidates for the past-six 
months, but one after the other has failed. Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity has al- 
ways been evident, but the Republicans have been afraid of his independence? 
and have not wanted to accept him unless conditions were so to develop as to 
make the Rough Rider an almost certain victor in the race for the White 
House. As far as the future can be foreseen, the muddle which the Washington 
Administration has made over the Mexicon business will prove to be the 
final episode that will cause Mr. Roosevelt to be Republican Presidential candi- 
date. 

The ex-President has been predicting the very confusion that has resulted 
from the military operations in Mexico, and it is now unquestionable that the 
people of the United States are becoming seriously concerned about the 
nation’s military inefficiency. Despite the normal disapproval of militarism 
there is a widespread feeling that proper precautions have not been taken to 
guard the United States against attack, and coupled with this growing convic- 
tion is a feeling that the present Administration is not strong enough nor 
decisive enough to right the wrong. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is accepted by the Republicans it will be on a straight 
platform calling for heroic action by the American people. No effort is being 
made by him to obtain the nomination by a strategic concealment of his views. 
He is now busy issuing statements to the nation at large declaring that if the 
people want him to lead the Republican campaign they must be prepared for 
the stern consequences of his election to the Presidency. The Colonel’s plat- 
form contains but a single plank. It declares for America first, last, and all 
the time, and for no other country. It asserts that every American is entitled 
to have his full rights defended by his Government regaidless of the cost, and it 
defies the world to do so much as lay a finger weight on the balance against 
America’s just claims for consideration under international law.’ ’ 

|T 

We call the attention, of our readers to the June issue of Young 
Men of India , which is a special Army Department number. We have 
already more than once commended the work of the Y. M. 0. A. in the 
war. It is impossible to speak too highly of it. Testimonies from 
general officers commanding the forces abound. The Madras Branch 
is at the present moment seeking to raise a lakh, and we most earnestly 
hope the aim may be realised. Y.M.C.A. secretaries, both British and 
American, have given themselves ungrudgingly to the work of assisting 
the troops, and have done much to ameliorate the hard conditions of 
the soldier’s life on active service. 

Events move quickly in these days. Since we wrote last the Sinn 
Bern movement has broken out in rebellion and has been rapidly 
crushed, not however, without sad loss. It is pitiful that, when 
Britain has been straining every nerve to do justice to Ireland, and 
more than justice, and at the period of her greatest struggle, men and 
women should be found in thousands ready to side with our German 
enemies. Doubtless many were ignorant and misguided, but not a 
few were men and women of culture. It is impossible to predict the 
aberrations of human folly. Success was absolutely impossible. The 
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rebellion was bound to fail, yet the leaders pinned their faith to the 
promises of Germany, and made their foolhardy attempt. We are 
indebted to the Madras Mail for the following quotation on Sinn 
Feinism from the Daily Telegraph ; — 

“ The Sinn Fein movement, which in its wartime phases had led to the 
trouble in Dublin, was, says the Daily Telegraph , inaugurated about sixteen or 
eighteen years ago. It was an offshoot of the Gaelic League movement. Sinn 
Fein has no direct connection with the Gaelic League organisation, although a 
number of its adherents are members of the Gaelic League, which itself is a 
non-political body. ‘ The words Sinn (pronounced Shinn) Fein ’ in the Gaelic 
language mean “ ourselves,” Sinn being the word for ‘we’ and Fein an emphatic 
particle meaning “ self.” 

As originally preached, the doctrine of Sinn Fein was one of self-reliance* 
and this principle commended itself to many persons in Ireland, who thought 
|hat too much dependence was being placed on the British Parliament to im- 
prove the conditons of the country in respect to government and economics. As 
later developed by those who made themselves prominent in the movement, 
the gospel of Sinn Fein assumed a more materialistic aspect than in its original 
sphere, and it became concerned with what was conceived to be its natural 
development in absolute indifference to and contempt for the interests of out- 
side countries. It is a 1 fundamental creed with the Sinn Feiners that the 
Parliamentary movement had demoralised the people of Ireland, and that 
before any progress could be made along Sinn Fein lines, it was essential that 
the Irish party should be broken up. 

For several years the major portion of the Sinn Fein efforts was directed 
into this channel, and, although the cult of Sinn Fein appealed to the imagina* 
tion of certain sections of the community, it never really caught on with the 
masses, hnd where the people were not indifferent, they preferred in nine cases 
out of ten to support the Irish party. From time to time, however, the Sinn 
Fein movement has made itself awkward for the Irish party. The first 
occasion when any sort of impetus was given to the movement was when the 
country was disappointed at the fiasco produced by the rejection in 1907 of the 
Irish Council Bill— a devolutionary measure of which Sir Antony (now Lord) 
Mac Donnell was the principal author. It is no secret that the Irish leaders of 
the party were originally favourably disposed towards the measure, but the 
Sinn Feiners were potent amongst the influences which “ gingered ” the 
Convention held in Dublin under the auspices of the Nationalist party into 
refusing to accept the Bill. 

The next fillip given to the movement was when the establishment of Sir 
Edward Carson’s Ulster Volunteers pointed the way to Sinn Feiners to a new 
field of action, and, it is due to them that the rival force of volunteers was set 
on foot by the Nationalists. At the outset the Irish party sternly discounten- 
anced the idea of the foundation of Nationalist Volunteers, believing that 
constitutional rather than armed methods held the field ; but when the new 
Irish Volunteer movement became too widespread and strong to be ignored, 
Mr. Redmond’s party determined to capture it and had little difficulty in 
doing so. 

Then a schism set in with great suddenness. The section of the volunteers 
who passed over to the control of the Irish party became known as the National 
Volunteers. The original founders of the force, rebelling against the control of 
the Irish party which produced a moderating influence upon that body* started 
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a section of volunteers on their own account, who were known as the Irish 
Volunteers,. and these are the men. who seem to be behind the trouble in the Irish 
capital. Dublin is their stronghold — in other parts of Ireland they are of much 
less account than in the Irish metropolis. 

The war gave a new scope to the activities of this extreme section of Volun- 
teers. From the beginning of hostilitieSj it became their avowed object to put 
into practical effect the old maxim, “ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportu- 
nity”* which since the revival of Liberalism in 1906, and the reinstatement of 
Home Rule in the forefront of politics, had become discredited in the ranks of 
the Nationalist masses. The Sinn Fein party has been very strenuous in its 
propaganda work in the opposition to recruiting and generally ‘ agin ’ the 
Government. If it has come out strongly on the pro-German side, it is not 
because Sinn Fein has any love of the Germans, but purely and simply with the 
ultimate idea of bringing into being its ideal of an Irish Republic under Sinn 
Fein control; 

A. considerable number of young men in Dublin, chiefly, strange to say, 
drawn from the Civil Service classes, have rallied round the Sinn Fein move- 
hient and, still more curious, there has been a certain leavening of men from the 
North of Ireland, whom one would naturally expect to find in the opposite camp. 
tn this connection it may be mentioned that Sir Roger Casement, a native of co- 
Antrim who is now imprisoned in London, took an active part in organising 
the Nationalist Volunteers before they came under the dominance^ of the Irish 
party, afterwards continuing his work in the ranks of the Sinn Fein section of 
the Volunteers. 

It is difficult to suggest the actual development of the active rebellion which 
has now broken out, as the inner history of the Irish parties is scarcely known 
to themselves. But the Sinn Feiners, under their organising leader, O’Rahiily, 
and their military adviser, Colonel Moore, have during the last three years 
attained to a position and a political strength that has proved more than once 
highly inconvenient to the Redmonites. Mr. Redmond was wise in assuming 
control of the Nationalist Volunteers. He did so in order to keep the growing 
and restless movement out of the hands of men like Casement and Moore. But it 
was a difficult force to control, and from the first Mr. Redmond's acquiescence 
in the exclusion even of the Four Counties of Ulster from the operation of Home 
Rule was denounced by Sinn Feiners as treason to Ireland. Many clergy and 
politicians took up a non-committal attitude towards this “ All Ireland for the 
Irish” battle-cry— the clergy because they were desirous of maintaining their 
influence over their flocks ; the politicians because they were anxious to avoid 
anything in the nature of a critical dispute in view of the future of the Home 
Rule movement. 

How far the Gaelic League, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and other 
nominally pacific organisations have been kept informed or have approved of 
the schemes of the extremists we shall probably know when the inevitable recri- 
minations begin.” • • 



LITERARY NOTIGES AND NOTES. 


Anthology of Verse for Indian Schools. Edward J. Thomp- 
son. (Macmillan & Co. Price Ee. 1.) 

In the preface to this book* the author states that during several 
years of teaching experience in an Indian school he has used various 
anthologies but has found them all to be unsuitable. His experience 
is probably identical with that of most teachers and all will welcome 
the effort made to remedy the present defect. The selection in the 
above-mentioned book is “ intended only for the two top classes of a 
high school ” and contains poems which are classified as Narrative, 
Humorous, Elegiac, Epigrammatic, Moral and Eefiective, Religious, 
Patriotic, Sonnets, etc. The narrative poems have appeared in most 
anthologies before and do not require any special comment. Under 
the title of Humorous Poems there appear eight selections only one 
of which* is already known to most Indian teachers namely, John 
Gilpin . The others deservedly find a place here. There are eleven 
poems grouped under the heading ‘ Verses about Children ”, written by 
authors such as Canton, Blake, Stevenson and Hood. These hardly 
come within the scope of the book as most of them are generally 
studied? in the lower forms. Epigrams occupy three pages of the book 
and six of them are translations from the Bengali of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. A noteworthy feature of the anthology is the inclusion of 
Religious and Patriotic Poems, with regard to which the author 
remarks that the new generation in India, renowned for its patriotism, 
will be glad to learn that the English are also patriotic. The religious 
poems are characterised as “ noble in feeling and theistic in tone, 
which could cause offence to no serious man, whatever his creed” 
selections have been made from the writings of Dr. Watts, Bishop 
Ken, Cardinal Newman, Keble, Tennyson and others. Amongst the 
Patriotic Poems are Kipling’s 1 A Song of the English \ Newbolt’s 
‘ The Only Son \ Tagore’s "The Poet's Dream \ Symonds 'A VistaJ 
Several other poems which -have probably never appeared before in 
any school anthology in India are grouped together under the heading 
of prose poems. Here are included Psalms from the Bible. Matthew 
Arnold’s translation of St. Francis’ Canticle of the Greatures and 
three extracts from Tagore’s Gitanjali. 

The selections on the whole are admirable and ought to prove of 
great help to headmasters and teachers who frequently have difficulty in 
making ,a choice of a suitable text-book. A few- useful, notes have been 
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added, sufficient to enable pupils to know how to search for more 
detailed information when it is required, 

E. W. Boss, 

Literary Notes. 

We referred in a previous note to a very striking indictment of 
Prussianism, written by a German author who has the courage of his 
convictions. The book has now been published in English, under 
the title, Because I am a German . It is published by Constable, at 
2s. 6d. nett. 


Mr. Wells’S anticipations of the future can always be counted 
on to stimulate interest, if they do not always carry conviction. Under 
the title, What is Coming ? he has now issued a forecast of things after 
the War (Cassell, 6s. nett). 


PROBABLY most of our readers are already familiar, with the 
name of Mr. Stephen Graham, one of the most attractive and enthu- 
siastic of the English authors who can write about Bussia and the 
Bussians with first-hand knowledge. Through Russian Central Asia 
(Cassell, 16s. nett) gives a graphic account of those semi-desolate lands 
of history which have passed under the Bussian flag, and which are 
to-day being steadily re-populated by the prolific Slav race. 


The increasing attention given to all that concerns our Bussian 
allies is manifest in every periodical of the day. Inter alia , we note 
the copious correspondence in recent issues of the Times Literary 
Supplement on the transliteration of Bussian names. We do not 
propose to enter the controversy ; but the adoption of some uniform 
standard is greatly to be desired. Some of the correspondents, how- 
ever, fail to distinguish between transliteration, in the strict sense, and 
the reproduction of Bussian sounds in English characters— a very 
different process. Indian names in English works afford many 
.examples of a similar eonfusion. 


Those interested in the possibilities of South America should look 
out for Through South America's Southland (Appleton, 15s. nett). 
It is an account of the great tour popularly associated with the name 
of ex-President Boosevelt ; but the author, Father J. A. Zahm, w 7 ho 
•was largely responsible for the inception and execution of the tour, 
* writes independently; and has little to say about the Colonel^ He 
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Is, in fact, a first-hand authority on South America, and a practised 
explorer of the continent. 


PROF. Lounsbuuy has published a noteworthy volume on Tenny- 
son, which should help the reader not only to take the measure of the 
poet himself but also of the criticism to which he was subjected —a 
study which will not prepossess the student in favour of contemporary 
literary criticism. The book is published in England by Milford, at 
10s. 6 d. nett, and bears the title The Life and Times of Tennyson. It 
should be noted, however, that the volume is really restricted to the 
years from 1809 to 1850. 


The death of Prof. Napier, of Oxford, removes a pillar of the 
scientific study of English in that University. Retiring and modest 
he made little claim on public attention ; but it is largely by his devot- 
ed energy and thoroughness that the English School ” at Oxford 
has won so high a place in English studies. 


SCIENCE NOTES . 

While the War has put an end to much scientific work, there is 
some tbtat it has encouraged. Meteorological prediction^ necessary if 
our airmen are to have a fair chance, and even in war-time it is neces- 
sary to revise our theories for 4 * it is of the highest importance that 
meteorologists who have to advise the men of action upon practical 
questions should approach the consideration of those questions without 
the bias which necessarily attaches to an erroneous fundamental princi- 
ple of long standing.” In these words, in a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution, Sir Napier ‘Shaw alludes to the tacit assumption of 
ordinary meteorology that surface conditions and, in particular, surface 
temperatures, determine the motions of the whole atmosphere. In 
this lecture he shows that better Jesuits are to be had from a contrary 
hypothesis ; that the stratosphere, that is the atmosphere from about 
nine kilometres upwards, formerly called the isothermal layer, governs 
the whole convection, the disturber of the troposphere, or lower air, 
having little effect -here. 


In the stratosphere, there is little variation of temperature verti- 
cally ; so little that it may be neglected. Isotherms are therefore isobars, 
and winds are everywhere proportional to pressure-gradients, that is to 
temperature-gradients. Outside the equatorial region the rotation of 
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the earth secures that the pressure-gradient is a compensation for a 
kind of centrifugal force, that is the winds are along, not perpendicular 
to, the isobars, keeping high pressure or low temperature on the right. 
This idea he calls “ strophie balance.” 


He proceeds to test this theory by numerical applications and 
gets surprising agreement. He gets, for instance, the conclusion that 
in the central region of an anticyclone the winds must be light. He 
concludes also that the troposphere has little influence in determining 
the distribution of surface pressure ; that winds in the stratosphere 
may rapidly fall off in the troposphere and can be used to calculate 
horizontal temperature gradients. The most interesting results to us 
would be applications to the theory of cyclonic movements but this he 
dismisses very briefly. A circulation at the base of the stratosphere has 
only a limited extension upwards, but it is likely to extend downwards 
to the ground. 


It has been discovered that many apple-trees, including such 
well-known ones as Cox’s Orange Pippin, are completely or nearly 
self-sterile. Accordingly other varieties have to be planted beside 
them. This is even more frequently the case with pears. The 
physiology of the matter has scarcely been touched, but it is known 
that the absence of a particular kind of sugar from the surface of the 
stigma may prevent a pollen tube from growing. There iscoomfor 
much work of importance both to science and to agriculture in this 
domain. 


It has been found that an aeroplane has to be built for a 
particular purpose and we have now for land warfare four main types. 
We have aeroplanes for scouting, which w 7 e may take as the normal 
type. Then there are artillery observation aeroplanes ; these are some- 
what slow and require the protection of the battle planes which light 
and rise rapidly. The remaining class is that of the bomb-droppers of 
which the features are large size and large lifting capacity. 
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The May number of the Contemporary Review opens with an article 
entitled ‘ Commercial Supremacy after the War’, by Sir Joseph Comp- 
ton- Rickett. Referring to the discussions that have been going on for 
some time on the question of trade conditions after the war, Sir Joseph 
Compton-Rickett says that they are too much coloured by the anta- 
gonism that now prevails. It is being too much taken for granted 
that the present temperament of the nations will continue after 
the war and that when the war has ceased in a military sense it will 
continue to be carried on commercially in every neutral market of 
the world. But can it be seriously contended that after the war 
German- made goods are to be shut out of the markets of the world ? 
Such a condition would stimulate animosity, blight the reformation of 
German character, almost justify the nation in the renewal of military 
preparation's, and open up a vista of further war. To hold out as a 
threat to Germany that if she persists in forming commercial combina- 
tions distinctly hostile to the entente nations their governments will 
meet combination by combination is in Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett’s 
opinion war, which is always intended to be pressed to a conclusion 
in order l;o obtain a result. In negotiating a military peace we shall 
have to take into account the disturbing element of commercial 
rivalry and provide against it as part of the terms of the settle- 
ment. In future we shall not be able to separate altogether political 
from commercial questions in regard to the component parts of the 
Empire ; but that is different from committing ourselves ‘to any one 
commercial system for the whole Empire. Whatever is done the 
position of the United Kingdom, which is the heart of the Empire and 
the bond which unites the Dominions, must be safeguarded. 

In order to obviate the difficulties with which we were confronted 
at the beginning of the war Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett says we do 
not need to dislocate our trade relations with other countries or to 
close our ports against them. What we require to do is to organise 
our trade on a national basis. Individuals, in whose hands trade has 
been left in the past, have not the means at their disposal for deter- 
mining over-production or under-production. The future Minister 
of Commerce will have to satisfy himself that . somewhere in the Em- 
pire we are raising raw material and are competent to provide every 
thing which is ancillary to our leading manufactures. The Govern- 
ment will have to see to it that we do not as in the past concentrate 
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too much upon a few great trades and neglect those subordinate in- 
dustries which have their use and place in a national scheme. The 
Dominions must be allowed to settle their own commercial problems 
in their own way, 

After the war the labour problem will demand very serious atten- 
tion. At present we are at k a half-way position 5 in the relationship 
of labour and capital. To go back is neither possible nor desirable, 
and unless the present position, which is not altogether satisfactory 
to anyone, is to be accepted, legal sanction must be given to further 
organisation. In Sir Joseph Compton-Bickett’s opinion the nation 
could not carry on if trade were organised on a socialist or syndicalist 
basis. It must go into business on a national scale. He suggests the 
nationalisation of the railways and of establishments engaged in en- 
gineering and shipbuilding. The nation “should probably also take 
over the working of at least the most valuable of the collieries and oil 
deposits.” In any case it must make sure that a sufficient supply of 
labour and capital is available within the United Kingdom. For some 
time to come there will be need for hard work and frugal living, but 
in Sir Joseph Compton -Bickefcb’s opinion there is a good time coming 
for Great Britain if she will only have patience. 

Mr. Harold Spender contributes a spirited defence of the Coalition 
Government. He holds that what he calls the ‘ ferocities of the Press, 
are entirely out of tune with the mood of the nation,. which, however 
anxious and perturbed it may be, is always gravely just and" serious 
in its attitude towards its public men. It is fair to ask how far the 
Coalition have been responsible for such errors as are confessed and 
undeniable in the conduct of the war, and, if they are responsible, 
how far such responsibility reveals qualities that portend danger 
to the State. On the other hand it is also just to ask how far the 
errors that have been made are inevitable accompaniments of new 
and unexplored experiences — of difficulties without parallel in the 
history of the world. Again, may it not be that the Coalition, while 
making mistakes, have by foresight and skill avoided other mistakes 
immeasurably greater ? Or again, is it fair to charge the Government 
with all the mistakes that have been made and acquit those who 
have had the actual conduct of the war ? Among other things for 
which the Coalition has been blamed is the failure in the supply of 
munitions which took place more than a year ago. This is an amazing 
instance. of the shortness of political memories. For it was pre- 
cisely to retrieve this failure that the Coalition was formed, and the 
solution of the munitions problem has been perhaps its greatest triumph. 
In regard to the attitude of the Coalition towards conscription it has 
been accurately that of the nation itself. In this matter, no other 
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Government could have gone so far towards a settlement on right 
lines as the Coalition at the time of writing had succeeded in doing. 
The peculiar strength of the Coalition is that it is always open to con- 
viction and enlargement. The true precedent for the Coalition of 1915 
he finds in the Coalition of 1757 when the elder Pitt combined with 
Newcastle and the elder Fox. 

M. LL.de Lanessan, former Governor of Indo-China, and former 
Minister of Marine, contributes an interesting article on the * Entente 
Cordiale J between Great Britain and France. History proves that the 
Entente Cordiale between these two nations has often been a great 
blessing to humanity. But never during the whole course of history 
has the beneficial effect of their union been more clearly demonstrated 
than at the present time. The two nations should always have been 
united in bonds of friendship, but their peoples, like those of all the rest 
of Europe, were during many centuries thrown against each other by 
the ambitions of their governments. Since the end of the fifteenth 
century, however, only two periods of their history have been dis- 
turbed by long and important wars. These were the period of Louis XIV 
and the period commencing with the revolt of the United States and 
ending with the downfall of Napoleon. In each of these periods 
Great Britain’s policy was to prevent the hegemony of Europe from 
falling into the hands of an individual. And that is what France and 
Great Britain are together fighting to prevent now. 

M. tie Lanessan calls attention to the fact that every time that 
friendship has been established between France and Great Britain, the 
result has been material and moral advantage not only to themselves 
but also to other peoples. And if after the present terrible war, 
the small nations enjoy their autonomy and liberty, they will owe 
it in a great measure to the Franco-British Entente Cordiale. For the 
establishment of the Entente he gives the chief credit to King Edward 
VII and President Faure. But the work of the cementing the bond which 
these two men created has been greatly facilitated by the megalomania 
and the disloyalty of Germany. As regards the future, M. de Lanessan 
is of opinion that France and Great Britain will of all nations have the 
least cause for disturbing the peace of the world. Bivalries of various 
kinds are bound to arise between the two nations, but such rivalries, 
he believes, may easily be mitigated by commercial treaties, navigation 
conventions, and other peaceful means. 

Mr. Y. K. Leong throws a lurid right on the doings of Yuan 
Shi Kai in connection with his attempt to re-establish a monarchy in 
China. While ridiculing the suggestion that German intrigue was at the 
back of the Monarchist movement in China he says that Yuan and his 
followers were wholly inspired by the spirit of Prussian militarism,’ 
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Yuan ruled Ohina by military force, trampling ruthlessly on the 
public opinion of all good and educated people. Foreign loans put 
a powerful weapon into his hands, but he wantonly abused it. 
Mr, Leong in the course of his article gives some interesting informa- 
tion regarding the real state of public opinion in China and the 
condition of political parties in that country. He says that when the 
Monarchists claimed that the majority of the people wanted a 
monarchy they could not have meant the masses of the people. In 
matters of central government effective public opinion is to be sought 
for only in the educated class, consisting of those who have received a 
foreign education and those who have been educated in the old school. 
The masses of the people are indifferent towards the form of central 
government under which they live so long as their local life and organi- 
sations are not encroached upon. As regards the educated classes 
Mr. Leong says that the overwhelming majority of them are in favour 
of the Republic. 

The Rev. W. W. Holdsworth, whom some readers of this Magazine 
may remember as a valued contributor, gives his impressions of the 
men at the front as seen in the course of his work as a hospital chap- 
lain. The first and the inevitable impression is that of the light- 
hearted, the irrepressible gaiety of men who have suffered every 
horror of war. The wards of a military hospital are not “ sad aisles of 
pain,” but homes of happy laughter and of fun which has never been 
careless, or bitter, or cruel. The attitude of the men towards their ene- 
mies is generally free from hatred, but their condemnation of the un- 
nameable deeds done by the Germans is severe. They are very reserved 
in speaking of their own deeds. In the matter of religion their ideas 
seem to be somewhat vague, but many of them appear to be seeking for 
a religious interpretation of their experience and to be trying to relate 
that which they have felt and seen to those forms of faith which hither- 
to they have taken for granted or perhaps have dismissed as incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary mind. The full relation of their newly- 
experienced consciousness to older teaching will be possible only il the 
Church realises its duty. The men feel that they have “ been up 
against realities.” They have felt' the human need of God and 
realised the value of prayer in their approach to Him. They have also 
realised as they never did before the sinfulness of sin. From such 
realities there is coming to them a new interpretation of life. 

Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith contributes an interesting article dealing 
with ‘ German War Literature,’ of which there has been an enormous 
output ; Mr. Sommerville Story discusses the future of industry and 
commerce in France, with special reference to the need for supplanting 
Germany in the production of the things France needs ; and 
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Mr. Edward Bond gives and interesting account of ‘ the Conquest of the 
Cameroon. 5 The other articles are w A Few Days in Southern Italy ’, 
by M. Jules Destree ; 4 The Conscription of Industry ’ by Mr. J. H. 
‘Harley; ‘National Service for Historians 5 , by Mr. Hubert Hall; 
The Spirit of Co-operation \ by the Viscountess Wolseley ; 4 The 
Spiritual Art 5 (Music), by the Count de Soissons ; and * From the 
Southern Cross 5 , by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency. In the Literary 
Supplement, which contains the last-named article, there is a poem 
entitled ‘ Ypres \ by the Hon. Ronald Gorell Barnes, and there are 
also the usual reviews of books. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

The general tone of the May number of TJiq Nineteenth Century is 
serious and sober, no* doubt the German offensive at Verdun has at- 
tained one of its important objects, namely, to show the Allies that the 
power of attack has not yet passed from German hands. Doubtless a 
second sobering cause is the discovery that the patriotism of those 
millions who have voluntarily enlisted in the Army and Navy is not 
sufficient to secure victory, so that the country has been forced to 
adopt compulsion. In any case, from whatever cause, there is in all 
the articles a note of sobriety which seems to point to the awakening 
of the whole nation to the magnitude of the task before us. 

Tke first article is by Dr. Shadwell. Under the title The Trials 
to Gome , he deals with two distinct problems, or rather he deals with 
one and indicates the second. The first trial before us he feels to be 
the danger of our being persuaded to make peace 4 by negotiation 5 with 
an unbroken Prussianism because of the favourable terms offered. It is 
possible to sum up his views on the subject of peace without gross 
mis-statement in some such manner as this. ‘'We cannot afford to 
make any peace which shall not be permanent both for moral and 
strictly worldly reasons. The necessary preliminary to such a peace 
is the destruction of the aggressive aims of Germany. There are two 
theoretical methods by which this might be accomplished ; Germany 
may be so crushed and dismembered that slie is rendered powerless to 
attack others, or the German people may be diverted from their pre- 
sent aggressive policy by realizing at first its impracticability and later 
its immorality. The first alternative is impossible, and even if it were 
possible, it is in the highest degree undesirable, as it would be bound 
to lead to injustice, not to the present generation of Germans who 
richly deserve all the chastisement we can give them, but to future 
generations of Germans who will be as innocent of the guilt of this 
generation as the English of the present day are of the massacre of the 
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Danes on the feast of St. Bride by Etkelred a thousand years ago. It 
remains, therefore, to accomplish the removal of the German menace, 
by forcing the German people to realise that they cannot fulfil their 
ambition. At first this will have the result of diverting their attention 
from foreign countries to setting their own house in order. It is only 
when they have realized that the Government and Army in which they 
trusted could not give them their desires, that they can begin to question 
whether those desires are themselves reasonable. But an overwhelm- 
ing victory by the Allies sealed by a just peace dictated by them will 
be certain to set in motion those reflections which will lead eventually 
to the regeneration of Germany.” 

In the meantime it is of vital importance that Germany should be 
fully occupied in the period after the War, because it is morally certain 
that it will be a time of grave stress for the Empire and her Allies. 
It is this situation which Dr. Shadwell considers to constitute the 
second and greater trial ahead. He is filled with the gravest concern 
in contemplating the state of affairs at the beginning of the peace. He 
anticipates grave troubles over Home Buie, but we may hope that that 
question is now nearer to adjustment than it has been since the Act of 
Union. But the real trouble will be the changes almost certainly 
necessary in the economic and industrial condition of the country. Dr. 
Shadwell points out the many arguments partly sentimental, partly 
politic, which will force to the front the question of an economic under- 
standing between the different parts of the Empire and between the 
Empire as a whole and our Allies. Such a compact is necessarily 
bound to raise prices which is sure to arouse fierce opposition and party 
strife. 

But even more certain than these difficulties ahead, is the renewal 
with the fiercest bitterness of the struggle between employers and em- 
ployed. Dr. Shadwell considers that the labour conditions induced by 
the War, the employment of women, the suspension of Trade Union 
rules, and the like, will inevitably increase the old rancour when the 
conditions become more normal. He offers no solution, he only points 
out that a solution will have to be found, and that the period of adjust- 
ment will be even more critical for our future than the War itself. 
Our one chance of safety lies in giving Germany that food for reflection 
at home which she can only receive through a decisive defeat of her 
armies in the field. 

The subject of a second article by Mr. J. W, Headlam, The Real 
Aims of the ‘ Peaceful ’ German Nation , is to point out that annexation 
forms a settled part of the policy of the German people quite apart 
from the Government.- The Chancellor of the Empire speaks at the 
bidding of circumstances when he repudiates, or seems to repudiate 
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land hunger, but the political parties and the popular unions speak 
with less reserve what they desire in France, in Belgium, in Poland and 
in Africa. 

There is a third article of rather melancholy interest by .Mr. W* 
Sichel on Germany and Ireland , written before the lamentable outbreak 
had taken place. It is easy enough after the event to blame Mr. Sichel 
for writing in the light bantering tone he assumes on this subject. 
He saw the fermenting unrest and urged that Government should take 
it seriously, but he did not foresee the amazing mixture of madness 
and criminality which produced the Sinn Fein rising. An experienced 
Irish judge once took occasion to draw the attention of a Grand Jury 
to the fact that while the percentage of crime in Ireland is extraordin- 
arily low, when serious offences are committed they are accompanied 
more frequently by circumstances of brutality than in any other country 
of civilized Europe. We cannot help thinking that this observation of 
the learned judge is strikingly corroborated by events in Dublin at the 
end of April. When we consider the poisonous agitation which has 
gone on for more than a generation in Ireland, we must conclude that 
the criminal propensities of the Irish people are very small for it to 
have affected so small a fraction of the population. At the same time 
we can hardly conceive anything more purposely brutal than the 
planning of a revolt in sympathy with Germany, clearly against the 
interests and inclination of the Irish people, which must lead to the 
death **r imprisonment or exile of all duped into taking part in it, 
merely for the malicious pleasure of embarrassing the Imperial Govern- 
ment for at the utmost a few weeks. 


Fobtnightly Eeview. 

In the Fortnightly Dr. Dillon tries once more to make our flesh creep. 

The hour has struck for plain speaking on the part of those who are 
gifted with clear vision.” That Dr. Dillon is so gifted, apart from his 
special subject, the Balkans, we find it difficult to believe. For instance 
he says, that the Germans before Verdun can scarcely have lost more 
than 100,000 men. The writer of the History of the War is well- 
informed and cautious and he says : “ On the lowest calculation German 
casualties up to April amounted to 200,000 killed and wounded men.” 
When Dr. Dillon says that the Germans still have between seven and 
eight million men to draw from, and that “ they dispose of nearly two 
million of their best troops, whom they have kept back for the coup 
de grace ” we are certain he is in the region of myth. It might be 
misleading to say that Germany's reserves are exhausted, for the words 
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require definition ; but we believe it to be the ease that Germany can 
never put in the field more men than at present. 

The History of the War brings down to the middle of April the 
story of the attack on Verdun. The fighting was on a front of twenty- 
five miles, from Avoeourt on the West to Vaux on the East. The 
Germans employed twenty-four and a hall divisions, about half a 
million men, that is, 20,000 men to the mile. Fighting by day and 
night has been almost continuous throughout the month, the enemy’s 
principal efforts being directed on the west of the Meuse against Hills 
295 (Mort Homme) and 304 which dominate the approaches to 
Verdun from the west and prevent the Germans from enfilading the 
French entrenchments on the right bank. If these were captured, 
the pivot of the French defences, the Cote de Poivre, could scarcely 
resist. 

To reach these hills the Germans had first to capture the villages 
of Bethincourt and Melancourt lying to the north of them. The 
attack on Melancourt occupied the Germans from the 20th to the 
30th of March. The chief point of attack during the next few 
days was the Douaumont-Vaux position on the French right. The 
German losses were particularly heavy but they made no advance. 
The next attack was on the villages of Bethincourt (before Mort 
Homme) and Hareourt. The French evacuated Bethincourt and 
established a new line. 

The writer affirms once more that the fate of the Germ at? attack 
was decided on February 26 (within the first week). The German 
defeat is incontestable. 

During the month, the British took over from the French the 
front from Loos to Arras. On March 27 two battalions of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers and the Boyal Fusiliers captured two lines 
of trenches in the German salient at St. Eloi. The attack was on a 
small scale but it showed the superiority of the British method of 
attack to the German. In the former, success depends not on the 
cohesion of the mass but on the initiative of the individual. “ When 
once the attack is launched, our men are trained to act for themselves 
instead of waiting for orders.” 

As a trial of strength, General Kuropatkin who is in command of 
the northern group of the Russian Armies attacked, but the spring 
thaw soon put an end to the operations. He discovered that the 
German defences were largely dependent on machine-guns. 

Good progress has been made in Gerakn East Africa. Towards 
the end of last year South African troOps began to arrive at 
Moinbassa, and by the middle of February General Smuts was ready 
to take the offensive. The railway from Mombassa to Nairobi and on 
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to Port Florence on the Victoria Nyanza has a branch from Voi to 
Taveta, the latter place being close to the German frontier. This saw 
the obvious direction for the attack, and the Germans concentrated 
the bulk of their forces, about 30,000 in the Kilimanjaro district at 
Kitovo not far from Taveta. The British occupied Taveta on March 
9th and on the 11th the Germans were driven from their first position. 
Their retirement was hastened by a mounted force which had come 
round the other side of Mount Kilimanjaro. A detached British force 
secured the country for fifty miles to the west, while the main force 
followed the enemy down the railway which goes from Moshi to Tanga. 

An article in a similar tone of restrained hopefulness is ‘A British 
Advance ’ by Special Reserve. The Germans cannot be defeated by 
mere economic pressure. Even if they could, it would not secure a 
lasting peace as they would set to w 7 ork to make better preparations in 
respect to finance and food-supply for the next war. If we wait for 
Russia to make the advance, the War will be unduly prolonged as this 
year’s campaigns can scarcely do more than give her back her lost and 
devastated territory. On her Western frontier, the main bulk of the 
German armies lie and from that direction the threat to her industrial 
life is most imminent. A British advance is therefore called for. 

But many, and not all of them pessimists, consider such an 
advance impossible ; he proceeds to answer them. There are two 
factors, men and munitions. So far as men are concerned, the nominal 
numbenB in the German ranks matter little. Of first quality troops 
they have not over many. When the campaign against Poland began, 
our men found their opponents to be sedentary in their tastes. Not 
till that campaign was over could Serbia be attached. At Loos the 
counter-attacks waited till special troops arrived. The attack on Verdun 
must have seriously diminished their numbers. 

But what about the quality of our own troops ? The best are the 
Regulars, and, although little of the original Expeditionary Force is 
left, for the most part our losses have been little by little, and the new 
drafts have taken their tone from the old hands. The Territorials 
come next, and not having been in the early fighting retain a fair 
proportion of their original men. 

The German troops on the Western front are usually estimated 
at two millions, but would be considerably strengthened if a serious 
attack were expected. The French have still two millions ; at the end 
of 1915 we could have put over a million into the fighting lines in 
France, and now we must have many more available. We are, then, 
three to two against the Germans, and that means two to one certainly, 
and three or four to one probably, at the critical points for our attack. 

As to the supply of shells, less is known ; but there is good reason 
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to believe that the difficulty would not lie in having the shells, but in 
having them at the right spot as the attack advanced. 

The question is, mainly, whether the line can be broken at all. 
The Germans have not succeeded in breaking ours, but this is because 
they have to attack in masses, and therefore at a walk. Against 
British infantry such an attack can only succeed when the trenches 
have been obliterated, and at definite artillery preparation the Germans 
are inferior to the British. A British attack is delivered on a different 
system, A division of from twelve to sixteen battalions would have 
four battalions in the firing line, two in support, two in reserve and 
the rest as a divisional reserve for the whole. The actual attack would 
be delivered in the dawn on, say, a 1,200 yards frontage by a swiftly 
running line of men roughly two deep. The attackers would crawl 
out under cover of the artillery preparation to within fifty or a hun- 
dred yards of the opposing line, and would take trenches by the very 
rapidity of the charge. 

While we agree wuth the writer in much that he says, we do not 
feel convinced that the grand attack is to come this year. If the 
war had developed a military genius in whom all the Allies would have 
implicit confidence it might be done ; but, as it is, we have to be 
cautious and that means the conquest of Turkey and Austro* Hungary 
first, a task which seems likely to occupy us for this year and part 
of next. It is now when our enemies are on the defensive and it is 
coming near our time to attack that the full value of theii>interior 
lines and rapid communications is shown ; that they cannot do better 
shows that their resources in men are coming near an end. 

Mr. W. J, Lawrence contributes ‘ New Light on the Elizabethan 
Theatre.’ This main point is that the public theatres had gradually to 
copy the private theatres by providing complete roofs and sitting 
accommodation. Pepys, for instance, like other discriminating play- 
goers, went to the pit of the Bed Bull. 

Mr. J, D. Whelpley says that President Wilson is so long suffer- 
ing in his diplomatic intercourse with Germany because he wishes the 
United States to help in bringing about peace. 
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COLLEGE NOTES . 

The appearance of Dr. Skinner’s name in the list of Birthday 
Honours published early this month has been noticed with a sense of 
profound gratification on the part of all students of the College, both 
past and present. It is now thirty-two years since Dr. Skinner came 
out to India, and during all these years of intense study, of concentra- 
tive teaching, of inspiring guidance and of silent but irresistible 
influence, he has been cultivating the art, so congenial to his retiring 
disposition, of avoiding publicity beyond the walls of the College ; and 
even within its walls, he has ruled the students more by the power of 
his strenuous self-suppression and silent but understanding sym- 
pathy than, a strict disciplinarian though he be, by any outward dis- 
play of authority. And it is perhaps a vague sense on the part of 
Government of the realisation in him of the beau-ideal of a European 
Principal of a College of Indian students, which has inspired the 
bestowal on him of a Eirst Class Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. Any- 
how Lord Pen tland, whose insight into the character and worth of 
public men in Madras we have before now had occasion to remark, 

‘ deserves to be congratulated upon having in this case discovered and 
brought forward for public recognition a Servant of India whose 
worth is known to few beyond those who have come within the 
sphere of his quiet activity and, where known, is deeply and warmly 
appreciated. 

Preliminary to the opening of School and College for the Long 
Term is the publication of the results of S. S. L. C. Examination, 
which at once devolves upon the Principal the task of selecting students 
for the Eirst College Class from among the holders of the School 
Leaving Certificates. Though this task has been considerably lightened 
this year by the work of the Committee appointed by the Syndicate of 
the University for going over the marks of the candidates and declaring 
who among them are eligible fpr College study and thus preventing 
the totally unfit ones from applying for seats in the College, yet 
the task of choosing the best from among the hundreds of “ eligible ’* 
applicants is by no means easy. Former students who apply on behalf 
of their sons or brothers are sometimes disappointed when they find 
admission refused. They do hot understand that, under the conditions 
created by the S. S. L. C. Examination, the utmost discrimination must 
be exercised in making 'admissions to the College if disaster is to be 
averted at the Intermediate Examination and if those who are admit- 
ted are to derive the utmost benefit from the education imparted. * 
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“ The speed of the fleet is the speed of the slowest ship,” and the 
presence in a class of indifferent students is a disadvantage if not an 
injustice to abler and more earnest students. 

In this connection we would draw the attention of our readers to 
a remarkably well-informed and reasonable discussion of the whole 
situation in an article which appeared in the Madras Mail of the 10th 
June and which we make no apology for extracting in these pages : — 

The Intermediate Examination. 

The publication of the Intermediate results ” has given rise, as we 
quite expected it would, to a repetition of the denunciation with which the 
University was last year assailed. In one of our contemporaries the 
University, because of these results, is declared to be a failure, “ in its own 
judgment,” and even the Department of Education, for reasons not very 
clearly stated, is roundly asserted to be a failure “ writ large.” Another 
contemporary insists that as the protests of last year have proved unavailing, 
a thorough enquiry, to be undertaken by Government and the public, is imme- 
diately called for. A third, distinguished as usual by recklessness of assertion 
and a quickness to turn any point of controversy into a racial grievance, 
accuses the examiners of “bringing disgrace on the University,” selects a 
particular group of examiners for special reprobation, but reserves the choic- 
est vials of its wrath to pour upon the heads of a certain “ expert” (that is, 
being interpreted, European) “majority in the Senate— the majority that is 
supreme in the Syndicate and ” (so we are toid) “ in'the Boards of Examiners.” 
These miscreants, the public is assured, have deliberately adopted “ a cruel 
policy” toward the rising generation, and it is, therefore, time that the 
popular leaders bestirred themselves to bring them to account. 

How we have no intention of arguing with these critics of the University 
in any detail. We would merely remark in passing that the c®ntention that 
any body, or the majority of any body having authority in the University 
has deliberately adopted a policy to debar large numbers of fit students from 
entering on, or proceeding with, University courses is not only glaringly in 
conflict with easily ascertained fact, but is, on the face of it, wholly incredible. 
Further, to suggest that a large body of examiners, nearly go per cent, of 
whom happen to be Indians, have lent themselves-as willing and zealous agents 
of this “ cruel policy 1 ’ is to insinuate a very discreditable charge, which in 
all conscience is silly enough, but which, since all the readers of newspapers 
are not sensible persons, is none the less highly mischievous. It is not likely 
that -those -anxious to make racial capital out of a purely academic 
question will be seriously deterred by any presentment of facts, but a few 
simple facts within anybody’s reach, may, however, be preferred them. 
The “ expert,” that is to say, the European majority, is declared to be 
“supreme in the Boards of Examiners.” There : are seventeen Boards of 
Examiners concerned in the Intermediate Examination. A good many of these 
Boards are composed entirely of Indians, and in four only, namely, the Boards 
for English, Latin, French and Chemistry, are Europeans in a majority. 

Assuredly these repeated Intermediate disasters are things which no one 
interested in education can contemplate with any degree of satisfaction. It is 
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very certain that neither the Syndicate nor the examiners regard the matter 
with the callous indifference with which they are credited by persons who 
either cannot know the men, or knowing them, elect to slander them. The 
yearly “ slaughter of innocents ” is to be unreservedly deplored ; but to in- 
crease the percentage of passes by deliberately lowering standards —and this, 
apart from public enquiries, public agitation and the extirpation of the “ ex- 
perts ” is the only remedy suggested— would be a remedy far worse than the 
disease. The disease itself, we have no doubt, was quite correctly diagnosed 
last year by Mr. Mark Hunter in two letters “which appeared in these columns, 
as also by Mr. Macphail in an article contributed to the Christian College 
Magazine, which we reprinted. The conditions which obtained last year 
obtained this year also, but in a distinctly enhanced degree. An increased 
“plough” was anticipated* and an increased “plough” has happened. The 
increase, as a matter of fact, is slight— the number of successful candidates is 
absolutely appreciably^higher. Still the failure list is relatively heavier, and 
might quite reasonably have been even heavier, had not (so we are informed) 
some of the much maligned Boards, including the Board of Moderators, 
proved “ sympathetic,” and seasoned justice with a considerable sprinkling of 
somewhat dubious mercy. 

But while it is more than unjust to blame examiners, who, in maintaining 
standards, merely do their duty, we are far from refusing to admit that the 
yearly failure of so large a proportion of candidates is, for the University and 
education generally, a very serious matter. Still the calamity— for calamity 
v of its kind it is— does not consist in the fact that so many candidates appear 
and fail, -but in the fact that the unfortunates are allowed to appear at all, or 
rather are admitted to courses for “which they are manifestly unfit. As Mr. 
Macphail and Mr. Hunter pointed out, it is the admissions that are the source 
of all the trouble. Who then is responsible for the admissions ? In the first 
place, it%nust be confessed, the University, that is to say, the Syndicate and 
the Senate. When some years ago, on the institution of the system of Second- 
ary School Leaving Certificates— in itself an excellent thing— the University 
authorities permitted the Colleges, in effect, to conduct their own Matricula- 
tion examination, a grave error was committed, from the disastrous conse- 
quences of which— whatever remedy be applied— University and secondary 
education in Madras will take a long time completely to recover. To 
apportion the just degree of blame between the offending parties would be an 
invidious and futile task. The Department of Education at least should 
escape censure. It deserves, on the other hand, no little commiseration, 
inasmuch as the many excellent measures taken to improve secondary 
education by the Head of the department, his officers and the unofficial 
educationists who have co-operated with the department have been, beyond 
doubt, largely counteracted and rendered ineffectual by the same admissions 
which have hampered educational progress in the colleges. 

The blame, however, which attaches to the University authorities 
is confined mainly to the initial error. The Senate— and chiefly that ele- 
ment in the Senate which is now commissioned with the task of ending the 
‘expert” rule— by declining to support this Syndicate three years ago in 
certain measures it proposed committed, we think, a second error ; but the 
charge now raised in certain quarters that the Syndicate acquiesced in the con- 
sequences of the initial error, and is now exacting from hundreds of unhappy 
victims the penalties of its own sins, is wholly baseless. The Syndicate from 
the very. beginning has not ceased to exhort, admonish and even threaten 
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colleges which, on enquiry, were found to be admitting indiscreetly. The 
admonitions proved fruitless, and the threats, it was soon discovered, could be 
safely disregarded. The truth is, the grant of discretionary powers to 
colleges was wholly premature. The great majority of colleges began to 
admit indiscriminately, and despite advice, exhortation and threat, continued 
indiscriminately to admit. The few which undoubtedly exercised discretion 
were, it must be confessed, just those which, for particular reasons, could not 
be severely tempted. 

The bad consequences of all this, not merely swollen failure lists but 
things educationally more distressing, are gross and palpable. Hundreds of 
pupils were drafted into colleges who should have remained another year or 
more at school, or who were by nature unqualified for University studies. 
The over-crowded classes, the very presence of large numbers of the unfit, 
have affected education in the colleges most adversely. Conditions have been 
created in which the University courses cannot possibly be conducted on the 
only lines which can insure for them a genuine success. Moreover, evidence 
exists, some of it embodied in examiners’ reports, pointing beyond doubt 
to the increase in colleges of a very pernicious form of cram, adopted 
obviously for examination purposes— a policy, natural in the circumstances, 
but quite fatal, even if educational efficiency be gauged solely by the contents 
of a pass list. 

In the schools also, the indiscriminate admissions into colleges have 
worked injuriously. When the college doors were thrown wide open practi- 
cally to all comers, the immediate result was depletion in the highest forms 
in secondary schools. The steps generally taken to make good the loss may 
readily he imagined. Boys were rushed up with undue haste from the lower 
forms, and just as the college classes were full of boys scarcely fit for the 
sixth form of a school, so the sixth forms, themselves were crowded with 
pupils scarcely ripe for the fourth form ; and then, that these immatfare lads 
might make some sort of show in the public examination, methods of cram 
have been again resorted to, rendering* them all the more unfit for the 
colleges, to which they none the less gained easy entrance. 

The obvious remedy — which is neither a public enquiry nor a public agita- 
tion —has already been adopted. The power to admit at discretion has been 
withdrawn from principals, and the University authorities have resumed the 
responsibilities which, wise after the event, we can all now see they should 
never have relinquished. Things, it may be trusted, will right themselves in 
time ; but it will take time, and no very startling improvement in the matter of 
passes and failures is confidently to be looked for for some years to come. 

The following obituary of Professor A. S. Napier, by the Beetor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, for which we are indebted to the Oxford 
Magazine , should be of deep interest to all students of English 
philology : — 

In the death of Arthur Sampson Napier at the age of 62 the world of 
scientific philology has suffered a grievous loss. To give a full and just 
appreciation of his long and fruitful labours in that field is a task that only 
the competent expert can fulfil. The writer of this brief biographical sketch, 
who was his most intimate personal friend since the beginning of their 
r undergraduate days, can only offer, as a slight tribute of affection and friend- 
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ship, his recollected impressions of Napier’s life-work and personality. These 
j presented certain: unique features that are worth recording in the history of 

; our University. He entered Exeter College as Scholar in 1874 almost at the 

same time as myself ; I soon felt the charm of his attractive nature and 
character, and realized that in regard to his training and ideals he was 
markedly different from the usual type of undergraduate. He had been 
trained mainly on the lines of physical science both at Rugby and Owen’s 
College. He had the good manners and healthymindedness of the Rugbean, 
but ail his life he was severely critical of the mental atmosphere and educa- 
tional system of the English public school. He deeply appreciated his debt 
to Owen’s College, where he imbibed the scientific enthusiasm and acquired 
the training that assisted him in his distinguished career. In his earlier days 
J a * Exeter College he had the reputation of a brilliant and most promising 

j student of chemistry. But his intimate friends were aware that his intellec- 

: tual interests were, before the time of his degree, tending in another direction, 

j In his third year, having already by an early visit to Germany acquired 

j a working knowledge of German, he went away for a term to pursue 

\ chemical experiments in the laboratory at Gottingen. This visit no doubt 

extended his chemical knowledge, but what he chiefly derived from it was a 
warm admiration for the German organization of Universities and a 
| passionate enthusiasm for the study of Teutonic languages. This was 

intensified by his zeal for adventurous travel, for he was no mere student, but 
a lover of *wild scenery and distant and difficult exploration. Even as an 
undergraduate he travelled far afield in Norway and remote northern lands 
I which were far less accessible then than they have since become, and he 

j brought back a rich store of experiences which marked him out strikingly 

j from most of the rest of us. In 1877 he took an excellent First Class in 

j Chemistry, so as to fulfil what he felt to be his duty to his College, and from 

that day^to the end of his life never approached the subject- again. He was 
no intellectual waverer, and he knew exactly by this time what he 
| wanted and meant to do. He resolved to devote his life to Teutonic 

| philology, and especially the study of early English, and for this end to 

| perfect himself in “ linguistics ” and comparative philology. Therefore he 

i went to Berlin to work under Zupitza, the most brilliant and genial of the old 

incorrupt type of German professors of philology, who owed much of his 
brilliance to his Slavonic descent. In this stimulating entourage , Napier soon 
made his mark as a student of high original power. In 1878 he was appoint- 
ed Privat-Docent in English for the University of Berlin; and having 
published valuable research- work on Wulfstan’s Homilies, he was appointed 
Ausserordentlicher Professor of English to the University of Gottingen in 1882, 
where he remained till 1885, a most successful organizer and instructor of a 
large class on the scientific lines of the seminar and lecture-system of 
Germany. In those days he was a whole-hearted admirer of the German 
academic organization, admixing, as many of us then did, what was most 
admirable in Germany. These were the days when the tradition of Goethe 
and Niebuhr and the great philosophers still lingered in the land, before the 
Prussian poison had penetrated the intellectual life of the academies, which 
seemed, in contrast to our own, to stand for the ideal of free devotion to 
science and learning for its -own sake. 

But whatever were his Teutonic sympathies, Napier remained always a true 
and staunch patriot; and he utterly discarded his old connexions, in spite of 
the honour that Germany had done him ip electing him as its first Professor <■. 
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from England, when he cam© to discern the danger that threatened us from 
this strongly organized empire. This was scarcely discernible in 1885, when, 
fortunately for himself and his family, he returned to his native land, having 
accepted the offer of our newly founded chair in English Language and 
Literature. From certain quarters of journalism his election elicited savage 
and malignant clamours of disapproval, and the ill-bred expressions of 
disappointed litterateurs troubled his over-sensitive mind. Yet he set himself 
whole-heartedly to the task of his life, the introduction and organization of 
the scientific study of English in Oxford. He knew our University -well 
enough to realise that his sole chance of success was the creation of an 
Honours School. The project was obviously right and salutary; it was 
therefore strongly opposed ; however, with the help of powerful friends he 
pulled it through at last. Meantime he was delivering, and for many years 
continued to deliver, a series of such lectures on the early development of 
the English language and literature as had never been heard in England 
before. They were heard by few Englishmen, a good many Englishmen, 
and a still larger number of foreigners. For Napier was better, known to 
Europe and America than to Oxford ; no Professor’s lectures had attracted 
so many students from abroad for many generations; and we became 
though few Oxonians knew it, the chief centre of early English philology 
in the world. Napier was a born philologist if ever there was one; and 
his power of tracking the development of language partook of^ inspiration. 
His earlier discipline in physical science helped him, and his severe and 
comprehensive Teutonic training perfected him in method and criticism. 

He was the right man for the time ; for the English School was very open 
to capture by the indolent and vague amateur ; and he laid its foundations once 
for all on severe lines. But he was not wholly at ease in his position. For 
his Professorship, having beQn designed too widely, included literature as well 
as language ; and Napier’s interests were purely philological ; and while from 
his romantic love of origins he enjoyed Beowulf and the Scandinavian sagas 
he cared no more than Darwin did for any literature later than Chaucer. 
He was happier therefore when the new chair of English Literature was 
founded, and in 1903 he became the Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

He was an indefatigable and unceasing worker, and his faith and 
enthusiasm never flagged till the last days of his life. Being severely self- 
critical, he published less than some scholars ; but whatever he published has 
the mark of the severest scholarship upon it. As a teacher he was singularly 
clear, forcible, and devoted, giving himself most generously to his pupils, upon 
\ some of whom we may hope his mantle has descended and who may be able 
to continue his tradition among us. 

Though he helped the party of University reform, he played little part in 
our public life outside his own sphere. And he was only intimate with a 
small circle of friends, as he was wholly devoted to his work and to his family. 
His private griefs and losses lay heavily upon him and contributed to under- 
mine his health that was never robust. For those of us who knew him well 
in his brilliant prime, his friendship has been a privilege, and will remain a 
cherished remembrance. And one may prophesy that his work was not in 
vain and will abide in this place. 

L. R. Farnell. 
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